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CARLYLE’S 
LIRE IN LONPON 

CHAPTER xvn 

AD 1849 50 54 55 

Tour in Ireland — The Irish problem — Impressions the West — 

Gwedoie — Addiess at Deny— Eetnrn to Scotland— 1 he Highlands 
—A shooting paradise-ABeflections on it-^Libei^-— Radicalism — 
Impatience with cant — Aiticle on the Nigger qSition — Latter 
day Pamphlets * 

Carlyle’s purpose of wiitmg a book on IrelanffVa^ 
not to be fulblled He went tbitber He travelled 
through the four provinces After his return he 
jotted down a hurried account of his experiences , but 
that was all the contribution which he was able to 
make for the solution of a problem which he found 
at once too easy and too hopeless Ireland is an en- 
chanted country There is a land ready, as any land 
ever was, to answer to cultivation Theie is a people 
ready to cultivate it, to thrive, and cover the surface 
of it with happy, prosperous homes, if ruled, like other 
nations,*by methods which suit their te&iperament If 
the Anglo-Saxons had set about governing Ireland with 
the singleness of aim with which they govern India 
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or build their own railways, a few seasons at any tune 
would hauve'^seen the endfo/ its misery and discontent 
But the Anglo-Saxons haya never approached Ireland 
m any such spirits They have had the welfare of lie- 
land on their lips In their hearts they hav^ thought 
only of England’s welfare, or of what in jgome narrow 
prejudice they deemed to be such, of England’s Teli- 
gious interests, commeicial interests, political inteiests 
So it was when Henry II set up Popery there So it 
was when Elizabeth s^et up the Protestant Establish- 
ment there So it is now when the leadef& of the 
English Lib^als again destioy that Establishment to 
secure the Irish vote^ to their party in Parliament 
The curse ^hich has made that wretched island, the 
world’s by-word is jiot m Ireland jtself, but in the in- 
ability of iti^onquerors to recognise that, if they take 
away a nation’s liberty, they may not use it as the 
plajttiing of their own selfishness or their own factions 
Eor^p,seven hundred yeais they have followed on the 
same lines the principle the same, however opposite 
the action As it was in the days of Strongbow, so it 
IS to-day, and ® healing measures,’ usheied in no 
matter with what pomp of eloquence or parade of jus- 
tice, lemain, and will remain, a mockery Carlyle 
soon saw how it was To wiite on Ireland, as if a 
remedy could be found there, while the poisonous 
fountain still flowed at Westminster unpurified, would 
be labour vain as spinning ropes of moonshine He 
noted down wi^t he had seen, aid then dismissed the 
unhappy subject from his mind , giving his manuscript 
to a friend as something of which he desired to hear no 
more for ever It was published after his death, and 
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th^ briefest snmmayy of what to himsel/^ had no value 
IS all that need concern ns hSre He left Xc^ndon on 
the 30th of June in a Dublin steanaboat He could 
sleep sound at sea, and therefore preferred ^ long sea ’ 
to land | 7 hen the choice was offered him Running 
past the Isle pf Wight, he saw in the distance Sterling’s 
house at Yentnor, he saw Plymouth, Falmouth, the 
Land’s End Then, crossing St George’s Channel, he 
came on the Irish coast at Wexford, where the chief 
scenes of the Rebellion of 1798 stand clear against the 
sky 

I thought (he writes) Of the battle of Vinegar Hill, but 
not With inteiest , with sonow, lather, and-^orrtieilipt , one 
of the ten times ten ijiousand futile, fcmtless battles this 
biawlmg, unreasonable people has fought , saddest of 
distinctions to them among peoples 

At Dublin he met Gavan Duffy again , stayed several 
days , saw various notabilities* — Petiie, the antiquaiian^ 
among others, whose high merit he at once recognised , 
declined an invitation from the Viceroy, and on the 
8th (a Sunday), Dublin and the neighbourhood being 
done with, he started for the south Kildaie was his 
first stage 

jBoldare, as I enteied it, looked worse and woise — one of 
the wietchedest wild villages I evei saw, and full of ragged 
beggais , exotic, altogethei hke a village in Dahomey, 
man and chuich both Knots of woishipping people hung 
about the stieets, and eveiywheie lound them hoveied a 
harpy swarm of clamoious mendicants — ^men, women, chil 

32—2 
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dren , a village mnged, as if a flight of harpies had ahghited 
on it 5!ei^ foi the fiist tnne* was lush beggary itself 

r 

In the railway ‘ a big blockhead sate with his dirty 
feet on seat opposite, not stiiiing them for Cailyle, 
who wanted to sit theie ’ ^ One thing we’re all agreed 
on,’ said he * We’re very ill governed — Whig, Tory, 
Eadical, Eepealer, all admit we’re very ill governed ’ 
Carlyle thought to himself, ^ Yes, indeed Yon govern 
yourself He that would govern you well would pro- 
bably surprise you much, my fiiend, laying •a hearty 
horsewhip o:^ that back of yours ’ 

Owing to the magre compapnonship of Mr Duffy, 
he metc^nd talked freely with priests and patriots 
Lord Monteagle’s introductions secured him attention 
from the .A^lo-Irish gentry lie was entertained at 
the Castle at Lismore, saw Waterford, Youghal, Castle- 
martyr, and then Cork, wheie he encountered ^one of 
thu two sons of Adam who, sixteen years before, had 
encouraged Fraser, the bookseller, to go on with 
^ Teufelsdrockh,” ’ a piiest, a Father O’Shea, to whom 
for this at least he was giateful 

Elillarney was the next stage, beauty and squalor 
there, as everywhere, sadly linked to one another 
Hear Killarney he stayed with Sir and his interest- 

ing wife, good people, but strong upholders of the 
Anglo-Irish Church, which, however great its merits 
otherwise, had made little of missionary work among 
the Catholic jOelts He wished well to all English 
institutions in Ireland, but he had a fixed cbnviction 
that the Anglo-Cathohc Church at least, both there 
and everywhere, was unequal to its work He went 
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with his friends to the ‘ service, which ^ decently 

performed ’ 

I felt (he says) how Engli^ ProtestaSits, or the sons of 
such, might with zealous affection like* to assemble heie 
once a week and remmd themselves of Enghsh puiities and 
decencies and Grospel oidmances, in the midst of a black, 
howling Babel of superstitious savageiy, like Hebrews sit- 
ting by the stieams of Babylon But I Mt more clearly 
than evei how impossible it was that an extraneous son of 
Adam, first seized by the terrible conviction that he had a 
soul to l^e saved oi damned, that he must read the riddle 
of this univeise or go to perdition everlasting, could foi a 
moment think of taking this respectable ^peiformano^ as 
the solution of the mystfeiy foi Inm Oh heavens f never 
in thifi world » Weep by the stream of Babel, decent, clean 
Enghsh lush, weep,^for there is cange, till you can do 
something better than weep, but expect no«®abyloman or 
any other mortal to concern himsell with that affan of 
youis No^sadder truth presses itself upon me than the 
necessity there will soon be, and the call there eveiy^eTff 
already is, to quit these old rubrics and give up these empty 
peifoimances altogether All lehgions that I fell m withm 
Ireland seemed to me too mehgious really, in sad truth, 
doing mischief to the people mstead of good 

Limerick, Clare, Lough Derg on the Shannon, 
Gralway, Castlebar, Westport — ^these were the suc- 
cessive points of the lourney At Westport was a 
workhouse and ^ human swinery at its acme , ’ 30,000 
paupers out of a popjjilation of 60,000 , ^ an abomina- 
tion of , desolation ’ Thence, throughp the dreariest 
parts of Mayo, he drove on to Ballina, where he found 
Forster, of Eawdon, waiting for him — W E Forster, 
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then young \u6. earnest, and eager to master m Carlyle’s 
company the enigma which he took m hand as Chief 
Secretary, with ^hat success the world by this time 
knows Carlyle, at least,*^ is not responsible for the 
failure, certain ^s mathematics, of the Irish Land 
Act Forster perhaps discovered at the trme that 
he would find little to suit him in Carlyle’s views of 
the matter ^ They soon parted Carlyle hastened 
on to Donegal to see a remarkable experiment which 
was then being attempted there Lord G-eorge Hill 
was endeavouring to show at Grweedore that, with 
proper resources of intellect, energy, and money wisely 
expended, a section of Ireland could be lifted out of its 
misery even under the existing conditions of English 
administrarbion 

His distinct con^^lusion was that? this too, like all else 
of the kindy Vas building a house out of sand He 
went to G-weedore, he stayed with Lord G-eorge, he 
^•v^ll that he was doing or trying to do, and he per- 
ceived, with a clearness which the event has justified, 
that the persuasive charitable method of raising lost 
men out of the dirt and leading them of their own 
accord into the ways that they should go, was, in Ireland 
at least, doomed to fail from the beginning 

I had to repeat often to Lord George (he says), to which 
he could not lefnse essential consent, his is the largest 
attempt at benevolence and beneficence on the modern 
system (the emancipation, all for hterty, abohtion of capital 
punishment, loast goose at Christmas system) ever seen by 
me or hke to be seen Alas ^ how can it prosper, except to 
the soul of the noble man himself who earnestly tries it and 
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woiks at it, making: himself a Mave to it these seventeen 
yeais ? 

It would be interesting to compare ^Carlyle’s tour, oi 
any modem tour, in Ireland, with-*Arthur Young’s, 
somethii^ over a hundred years ago — before Griattan’s 
constitution, the Volunteers, the glorious liberties of 
1782, Catholic emancipation, and the rest that has 
followed Carlyle found but one LordT Greorge Hill 
hopelessly struggling with impossibilities , Arthur 
Young found not one, but many peers and gentlemen 
working^ejffectively in the face of English discourage- 
ment draining, planting, building, making large dis- 
tricts, now all ^ gone b^ck to bog ’ agam, habitable by 
hum^n beings, and successfully accomplishing at least 
a part of the work which they were set to do All that 
is not waste and wilderness in Ireland is i^ijlly the work 
of these poor men 

From Grweedore to Deiry was an easy journey 
There his tiavels were to end, he was to 
steamer which would take him to Scotland Five 
weeks had passed since he landed On August 6 he 
met at breakfast a company of Derry citizens, who had 
come to hear the impiession which these weeks had left 
upon him 

Emphatic talk to them, far too emphatic human nerves 
being worn out with exaspaation Remedy for Ii eland ? To 
cease geneially fiom following the Devil ^ No other remedy 
that I know of One general life element of humbug these 
two centuries And now it has fallen l^anhcupt This um- 
veise, my worthy brothers, has its laws, terrible as death and 
judgment if we ‘ cant ’ ourselves away from following them 
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Land tenme ?\ Whafc is a landlord at tins moment in any 
country if Jlhafiamanthus^ looked at'^him^^ What is an 
Aiclihisliflp ^ ’ what is a Queen ^ What is a Biitish 

specimen of the genus homo in these geneiations A bundle 
of hearsays and authentic appetites— a canaille whom the 
gods are about to chastise and to extinguish if he cannot 
altei himself, &o 

Deny aristocrats behaved veiy well under all this Not a 
pleasant bieakfast , but, oh I it is the last 

This was Monday, "August 6 On the 7th, Carlyle 
was in his own land again, having left the ^huge 
supjgpration ’*to suppurate more and more till it burst, 
he feeling that any trrfe speechr upon it would be like 
speakmg^tf* the deaf winds On reaching Scotsbi^g, he 
exclaimed 

Thank Heaven for the sight of real human industiy, with 
human fiuits fiom it, once more The sight of fenced helds, 
ciops, and human cieatuies with i^hole clothes on 
their back — ^it was as if one had got into spiing water out of 
(^nghiU puddles 

His wife had meanwhile gone to Scotland on hei 
own account She had spent three singularly interest- 
ing days at Haddington (which she has herself de- 
scribed^), where she wandered like a returned spirit 
about the home of her childhood She had gone 
thence to her relations at Auchtertool, in Fife, and was 
there staying when her husband was at Gweedoie A 
characteristic fetter of hers survives, written^ thence, 
which must have been omitted by accident in Carlyle’s 
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collection It was to her brother-m-la]^ John, and is 
in her liveliest style John’s transla^or^^ of Dante’s 
^ Inferno ’ was just out, and the famiigr were husy read- 
ing it and talking about it* 

To John Carlyle 

Auehtertool Manse July 27 1849 
We had been talking about you, and Jiad sunk silent 
Suddenly my uncle turned his head to me and said, shaking 
it gravely, ^ He has made an awesQ,me plooster o’ that place ’ 

‘ Who ? what place, uncle ^ ‘ Whew ^ the place ye’ll maybe 

gang to*if ye dinna tak’ caie ’ I leally beheve he consideis 
all those cucles of youi invention . ^ 

Waltei ^ perfoimed tke mariiage service over a couple of 
colliers the day after I came I happened to bojn his study 
when they came in, and asked leave to lemam The man 
was a good-looking man enough, diea*dfull;^^itated, partly 
With the business he was come on, partly with dimk He had 
evidently taken a glass too much to keep his heait up The 
gill had one v&y large inflamed eye and one httle one,^Hfe*<^ 
looked perfectly composed, while the laige eye staled wildly 
and had a tear in it Walter maiiied them veiy well mde^ , 
and his affectmg words, together with the biidegioom’s pale, 
excited face, and the biide’s ughness, and the poverty, penury, 
and want imprinted on the whole business, and above all 
fellow-feehng with the poor wretches then rushing on their 
fate — all that so overcame me that I fell ciymg as despe- 
rately as if I had been getting married to the coUier myself, 
and, when the ceremony was over, extended my hand to the 
unfortunates, and actually (in such an enthusiasm of pity 
did I find myself) I piesented the new husband with a snuJBf- 
box which I happened to have m my hand, being just about 
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pieseatung ifct<YWaltei when the cieatures came in This 
unexpected Htmj^ehsendung finished turning the man’s 
head , he wrung mj hand ovei and over, leaving his maik 
for some horns aftei, and ended his gi iteful speeches with 
^ Oh, Miss ^ Oh, Eiddy » may ye hae mair comfort and 
pleasnie in your life than ever you have had yet^ ’ which 
might easily be 

Carlyle stayed quiet at Scotsbrig, meditating on the 
break-down of the proposed Irish book, and uncertain 
what he should turn tcT instead He had promised to 
30m the Ashburtons m the course of the autumn at a 
Highland shooting-box Shooting parties were out of 
his She altogether, but? perhaps he did not object to 
seeing forjjnce what such a thing was like Scotsbrig, 
too, was not agreeing with him 

Last mght (he says in a letter thence) I awoke at thiee, 
and made nothing more of it, owmg to cocks and othei 
fellow-inhabitants of this planet, ndt all of whom 
are friendly to me, I peiceive In fact, this planet was not 
wholly made for me, but foi me and otheis, including cocks, 
unclean thmgs many, and even the Devil , that is the real 
seoiet of it Alas ’ a human cieaturt with these particu- 
larities in mere sleep, not to speak of any otheis, is he not 
a creatuie to be piayed foi ^ 

He remained there till the end of August, and then 
started on his expedition G*len Truim, to which he 
was bound, was in the fax North, in Macpherson of 
Glume’s country The railroad was yet unfinished, 
and the journey — ^long and tedious — ^had to be transacted 
by coach He was going against the gram Perhaps 
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his wife thought that he would have do^ie more wisely 
to decline He stopped on the way et Auchtertool to 
see her , ^ had,’ he says, ^ a miserably enough hugger- 
niugger time , my own blafme — ^none others so much , 

‘ saw that always ’ Certainly, as the event proved, he 
would have been better off out of the way of the 
‘ gunner bodies ’ If he was miserable in Fife, he 
was far from happy with his grand fciends m G-len 
Truim 


To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

G-len Truim Sejitember 2. 18 49 

Wllat can I do but wiite to you, even if I weie not bound 
by IJie natural law of the wayfaiei ? It is myjjourse when- 
evei I am out of sorts oi in low spints among strangeis , 
emphatically my case ]ust now in this closet of a house, 
among rams and highland mosses, with a neivous system 
ah ‘ dadded about ’ by coach tiavel, rail travel, multiplied 
confusion, and? finally by an almost totally sleepless’s?^ 
Happdy, this closet is my own for the time bemg Here is 
papei Heie aie pens I wiU tell my woes to pool Groo^ 
Well do I know that, m spite of piepossessions, she will 
have some pity of me 

You may fancy what the route was The fat old 
landlord at Dunkeld, grown grey and much broader, was the 
only known hving creature ^ A stiU, ohve-ooloured mist 
hung over all the country Kinnaiid and the old house 
which was my sleepmg-place when I used to write to you 
weie greyly discernible across the nver amid their trees I 
thor^ht of the wateiW you have heard me mention, of 

^ Eemembered fiom the time when he had been the Bullers tutor 
twenty-seven years before 
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the pony 1 used^to ride, of fiie whole woild that then lived, 
dead now mostlyV fallen sdent for evamore, even as the 
poor Biillers aie, an^ as we sliall shoifcly be Such lefiections, 
when they do not issue pusilknunously, aie as good as Ihe 
sight of Michael A^ngelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ and deserve 
them place from time to time 

The jonmeyAo Invemessshire is detailed with copious 
minuteness His eye always caught small details when 
they had meaning in them The coach dropped him 
finally at the roadside, in sight of Grien Truin?,— ‘ the 
house, a rather foolish-looking, turretted, diminutive, 
pret#atious, g^’ey granite sort of a place, half a mile 
off,’ the countiy an imdulatedT plain— a very broad 
valley witlTno high hill hut one near by, ‘ baie for"" the 
rest, and by no means a Grarden of Eden in any respect ’ 
He continued 

gillie that was to wait for us was by no^means waiting 
He ‘ mistook the time ’ Nothing but solitaiy, baie mooi 
was waiting I took the next cottage, left my goods theie, 
’raked, found nobody, as usual In biief, oh, Goody, 
Goody ^ it was foui o’clock befoie I actually found land- 
lord , foul and a half landlady , I walking all the while, 
with no refection but cigars five befoie I could get hold 
of my luggage, and eight, after vain attempts at sleep 
amidst noises as of a sacked city, before any nomishment, 
toi which mdeed I had no appetite at all, was mimstered to 
me Piom the hospitalities of the gieat world, even when 
kindly affected to us, good Loid deh^er hooz I 
In fact, when''! think of the Grange, and Bath* House, 
and iAddiscombe, and consider this wietched establishment, 
and 500? foi two months of it, I am lost m amazement 
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The house is not actually much beyond ^laigenputtock — 
say two Oraigenputtocks ill cbntoved and ill managed Noi 
IS the piospect m a higher ratio , and? foi society, really 
Corson,^ except that he was not caljed Loid, and had 
occasionally ‘his foiehead all elevated mto inequalities,’ 
Corson,^ say, was intiinsically equal to the aveiage of 
‘ gftnnei bodlies ’ Oh, Jeanme dear, when I think of oui 
poverty even at the piesent, and see this which do 

you imagme I prefei ^ The two Lords we have heie are a 

fat , a sensual, pioud-lookmg man, of whom or his 

genesis ^or envuonment I know nothing, and then a small, 

leanish neithei of whom is woith a doit to me Then 

wives are pohte, elegant-lookmg women, but hardly ^y ond 

the lange , not a better, thoifgh a»haughtier Poor Loid 

Ashbuiton looks rustic and healthy, but seems^oie absent 

and obhvious than evei A few leasonable words with me 

« * 

seem as if suddenly to awaken him to siirjiised remem- 
biance Young Lord N you know Merchant B , leally 
one of the sensiblest figuies heie, he and Miss Emily Baling 
make up the lot, and we are crammed like herrin g s ^ 
barrel The two lads aie in one room This apaitment of 
name, lookmg out towaids Aberdeenshire and the bio'jjg, 
wavy moors, is of nme feet by seven a Fiench bed, and 
hot water not to be had for scarcity of 3Ugs I awoke aftei 
an hour and a quarter’s sleep, and one of those Peers of the 
Eealm snored audibly to me In fact, it is rathei clear 
I shall do no good heie unless thmgs alter exceedingly I 
mean to petition to be off to the bothy ^ to-moiiow, wheie at 
least wiU be some kind of silence I must go, and will if I 
miss anothei night of ^sleep and have to dine again at eight 
amidst Jbalk of ‘ buds , ’ and, on the whol^ as soon as I can 

^ A farmer who lived near CraigenputtocL 

* A lodge some miles distant 
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get what little hS’* of duty I have discovgred for myself to do 
here done^ tlis sooner I cut^ cable or lift anchor for other 
latitudes, I decidedfy find it will be the bettei Pity 
me when thou oansft, poor httle soul ^ or laugh at me if 
thou wilt Oh ^ if you could read my heart and whole 
thought at this moment, theie is surely one sad t£ing you 
would cease to do henceforth But enough or all these ^bad 
matsmes, whic^indeed I myself paitly laugh at , for leally 
I am wondeifully well to day, and have this impregnable 
closet, with a window that pulls down, and the wide High- 
land moois before me worth looking at foi once ^nd we 
shall get out of this adventure handsomely enough, if J mis- 
calci^Jate not, by and-by Milnes is to be here in a day oi 
two, and these Loids of Parliament With their gunboses and 
retinue are^ go We shall know shooting-bo\es foirthe 
tune to come 

The Ashburtons were as attentive to Carlyle’s 
p eculia rities as it was possible to be No prince’s 
cohSsor, in the ages of faith, could have more con- 
sideration shown him than he in this restricted man- 
SiCii The best apaitment was made over to him as 
soon as it was vacant A special dinner was u ranged 
for him at his own hour But he was out of his 
element 

September 7 

I have got a big w^ste loom, and in spite of noises and 
tuimoils contiive to get nightly in instalments some six 
houis of sleep But on the whole my visit piospeis as ill as 
could be wished , Double, double, toil and tiouble^^ — that 
and nothing else at all No leasonable word is heaid, or 
haidly one, in the twenty-font hours I cannot even get a 
washing-tub My last attempt at washing was in a foot 
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pail, as unfit for it as a teacup would been, and it 
brought on the lumbago FaUenUa / I nav® known now 
what Highland shooting paiadises are, and one expeiiment, 
I think, will be quite enough* On the j 7 hole, I feel houily 
there will be nothing for it but to get my visit done and fly 
acioss th^ hills again, quam jpnmum It is, m fact, such a 
scenps of foUy^BiB no sane man could wish to continue in 01 
letuin to Oh, my wise little Goody ^ whafc a blessing in 
comparison with all the Peerage books and Eldorados in the 
world is a little solid sense deiived Jfiom Heaven I 

Poor * shooting paradise ’ ^ It answered the purpose 
it was intended for Work, even to t\e aristocracy, 
IS exacting in these *days Pleasure is even more 
exacting , and unless they could rough it and then 
in primitive fashion and artificial glamness of living, 
they would sink under the burden of theil splendours 
and the weaiiness of their duties Carlyle had no 
business in such a scene He never fixed off a gun in 
his life He never lived in habitual luxuiy, and tSe!^ 
fore could not enjoy the absence of common conveni- 
ences He was out of humour with what he saw Ife 
was out of humour with himself for being a part of it 
Three weeks of solitude at Scotsbrig, to which he 
hastened to retreat, scaicely repaired his sufferings 
at Glen Truim 


To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Seotsbng September 17 18^9 

I am lazy beyond measnie I sleep and smoke, and 
would lain do nothing else at all If they would but let me 
sit alone m this loom, I thmk I should be tempted to stay 
long m it, forgetting and forgotten, so inexpressibly weaned 
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IS my poor bodj^and pooi soul Ah me ^ People ought not 
to be angry at me People ^ugbt to lei me alone Peihaps 
they wouIS if theyrrightly understood what I was doing and 
suffering in this Lite Pilgiim&gG at tunes , but they cannot, 
the good friendly Wls» Ah me’ oi, lathei Oouiage’ 
courage ’ The lough billows and cioss winds shaF not beat 
us yet , not at this stage of the voyage, and barboiii almost 
within sight ^The fact is that just now I am veiy weaiy, 
and the nioie sleep I get I seem to glow the weanei Yes- 
teiday I took a iide , the lanes all silent, fields full of stocks, 
and Burnswaik and the eveilasting hills looking quite cleai 
upon me Jog ’ ]og ’ So went the little shelfcy at its own 
slow will an4, death seemed to me almost all one with life, 
and!*eteinity much the same as tim^ 

* Septembef’24 

Alas, my poor littje Goody ^ These are not good times at 
all Yowrpooi hand, and heait too, were in sad case on 
Fiiday Let me hope you have well slept since that, given 
up ^ thinking of the old ’un,’ and much mollified the ‘ Gum- 
iTfiSge’ view of affaiis Sickness and distiaction of nerves 
IS a good excuse foi almost any degiee of despondency 
Jmwt we can by no means peimit ouiselvcs a philosophy a la 
Gummidge — not at all, pool lone ciittms though we be 
In fact, theie remains at all times and in all conceivable 
situations, short of Tophet itself, i set of quite infinite 
piizes foi us to stiive after — namely, of duties to do , and 
not till aftei they aie done can we talk of xetnmg to the 
‘ House ’ Oh no ’ Give up that I entreat you , for it is 
mere want of sleep and othei unieality, I tell you There 
has nothing changed m the heavens^ nor m the eaith since 
times weie much niore toleiable than that Pool thing I 
You are utterly worn out , and I hope a httle, though I 


* In answer to a melancholy letter 
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have no right piopeily, to get a letteikm to-monow with 
a cheeriei lepoit of ‘^matteis* puithermoif, Lam coming 
home myself in some two days, and I reasonably ^calculate, 
not treasonably accordmg to*all the hght I have, that oui 
hfe may be much more comfortable togetlier than it has been 
foi some yeais past In me, if I can help it, there shall not 
be anything ’venting for an issue so desnable, so indispens- 
able in fact If you will open your own eyes^nd shut youi 
evil demon’s imaginings and dreamings, I dimly beheve all 
will soon be well God grant it Amen, amen ! I love 
thee always, little as thou wilt beheve it 

September 25 

For two mghts past I have got into the^bad habit of 
dividing my sleep in two ^ waking ^ couple of houis by’^ay 
of mterlude, and then sleepmg till ten o’clock — a bad habit, 
if I could mend it , but who can My two houis^of waking 
pass in wondious resuscitations and leViews of all manner 
of dead events, not quite unprofitably perhaps, '^and though 
sadly, not unpleasantly — sad as death, but also quiet as 
death, and with^a faint leflex of sacied joy (if I couldj^a. 
worthy of it), like the hght which is beyond death No 
eaithly fortune is veiy formidable to me, noi veiy desnable 
A soul of something heavenly I do seem to see in eveiy 
human life, and in my own too, and that is tiuly and toi 
ever of unpoitance to me Oh my best httle Jeannie I — 
for on the whole theie is none of them all worth nanung 
beside thee when thy bettei genius is not banished — try to 
sleep to compose thy pool httle heart and nerves, to love me 
as of old, at least not to hate me My heart is very weaiy, 
waywoin too with fifty-three lough years behind me but it 
IS bound to thee, pool sDul I as I can never bind it to any 
other Help me^o lead well what of hfe DDC&,y still remain, 
and I will be for evei grateful — God bless you always 

T OARTVTr 
33 
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Tbe three ^months of holiday were thus spent — 
strange holidays But a man carries his shadow 
clinging^ to him^and cannot part with it, except m a 
novel He was^now driven by accumulation of dis- 
content to disbmden his heirt of its secretions 
During the last two revolutionaiy years " he had 
covered many sheets with his reflecticJbs At^ the 
bottom of Irs whole nature lay abhoiience of false- 
hood To see facts as they actually were, and, if that 
was impossible, at lerst to desire to see them, to be 
sincere with his own soul, and to speak to others 
exactly what he himself believed, was to him the 
highest of all human^ duties Therefore he detested 
cant with a perfect hatred Cant was organised hypo- 
crisy, the art of making things seem what they*^ were 
not, an art^so deadly that it killed the very souls 
of tho'^e who practised it, cairying them beyond the 
stage of conscious falsehood into a belief in then own 
^ffesions, and reducing them to the wretchedest of 
possible conditions, that of being sincerely insincere 
JW'ith cant of this kind he saw all Europe, all America, 
overrun, but beyond all, his own England appeared 
to him to be drenched in cant — cant religious, cant 
political, cant moral, cant artistic, cant everywhere 
ind in everything A letter to Mr Erskine, written 
before the French Eevolution, shows what he was then 
thinking about it, and all that had happened since 
had wrought his conviction to whiter heat 

To Thomas Erslines Linlathen 

June 12 1847 

One IS warned by Nature herself not to ^ sit down by tho 
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Side of sad thoughts,’ as my friend Ohvei has it, and dwell 
voluntarily with whai? is sonowfjil and paii/ul ^ Yet at the 
same time one has to say foi oneself — ^at j^ast I have — ^tliat 
all the good I ever got came to me lathei in the shape of 
sonow that theie is nothing noble 01 go'Sllike in this woild 
but has m it something of ‘ infinite sadness,’ veiy different 
mde§d from wjiat the cunent moral philosophies lepiesent it 
to us and surely in a tune like ours, if in ^ny time, it is 
good for a man to be driven^ were it by never such haish 
methods, into looking at this gieat univeise with his own 
eyes, foi himself and not for another, and tiymg to ad 3 ust 
himself truly theie By the helps and tiaditions of others 
he never will adjust himself others are but offering him 
then miserable spyglasses Puseyite^Piesbyterian, Free E3rk, 
old Jew, old Greek, middle age Italian, imperfect, not to say 
distoited, semi-opaque, wholly opaque and altogetRei melan 
choly and rejectable spyglasses, one and'**all, ff one has eyes 
left On me, too, the piessuie of these thin^ falls very 
heavy indeed I often feel the loneliest of all the sons of 
Adam , and, m the jargon of poor giimacing men, it is 
one listened to the jabbering of spectres — not a cheeiful 
situation at ah while it lasts In fact, I am quite idle so fa:^ 
as the outei hand goes at present Silent, not from having 
nothmg, but from having infinitely too much, to say out of 
which perplexity I know no road except that of getting more 
and more miserable m it, till one is foiied to say something ^ 
and so carry on the work a little I must not complam I 
must try to get my work done while the days and years are 
Nay, IS not that the thing I would, before all others, have 
chosen, had the universe and all its fehcities been freely 
offered me to take my sBare from The great soul of this 
world IS Just With a voice soft as the haimony of spheres, 
yet stronger, stemei, than all thunders, this message does now 
and then reach us through the hollow jargon of thmgs This 

33-2 
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great fact we Jive m, and were made by It is * a noble 
Sparfcan Molher^ to all of usjihat dare be sons to it Oomage I 
we must not quit^oui shields, we must letum home upon 
our shields, having fought iif the battle till we died That 
IS veiily the law Many a time I lemember that of Dante, 
the insciiption on the gate of hell ‘ Eternal toz;0“made me ’ 
— ^made even me , a word which the paltiy generations of 
this time shri£^ ovei, and do not in the least undeistand I 
confess their ‘ Exetei Hall,’ with its froth oceans, benevolence, 
&c (fee , seems to me amongst the most degiaded platitudes 
this world ever saw , a* moie brutal idolatry perhaps— for 
they are white men, and their century is the nirreteenth — 
than that of JIumbo Jumbo itself ^ This, you peiceive, is 
strong talking This I have got tp say yet, or try what I can 
do toward, saying if I live Fiom Dan to Beersheba I find 
the same most mournful fact written down foi me , mutely 
calhng on me^to i&i it and speak it abroad if I be not a 
lazy cowaid^and slave, which I would fam avoid bemg 
It IS every way very strange to consider what ‘ Christianity,’ 
4WP*called, has giown to within those two ^jcntiuies, on the 
Howaid and Fiy side as on every other— a paltry, mealy- 
jnouthed ‘ rehgion of cowaids,’ who can have no leligion but 
a sham one, which also, as I beheve, awaits its ^abolition’ 
fiom the avengmg power If men will turn away then face 
fxom God, and set up idols, temporary phantasms, instead of 
the Eternal One — alas ^ the cousequences are from of old 
well known 


Eeligion, a religion that was true, meant a rule of 
conduct according to the law of God Eeligion, as it 
existed in England, had become a thing of opinion, of 
emotion flowing over mto benevolence as an imagined 
substitute for justice Over the conduct of men in their 
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ordinary business it had ceased to ope^te at all, and 
therefore, to Carlyle, it was a hollow a;gpearano6, a word 
without force or controlling«power in it Eeligion was 
obligation, a command which bound ^men to duty, as 
somethiijg which they were compelled to do under tre- 
mendous pejialties The modem world, even the 
religious part of it, had supposed that the grand aim 
was to abolish compulsion, to establish universal free- 
dom, leaving each man to the J^ight of his own con- 
science or his own will Freedom — that was the word 

— ^the gFonous birthright which, once realised, was to 
turn earth into paradise And this was cant , and those 
who were loudest about*' it could not themselves believe 
it, bij.t could only pretend to believe it In a con- 
ditioned existence like ours, freedom was impossible 
To the race as a race, the alternative •was woik or 
starvation — all weie bound to work in their several 
ways , some m'^st work or all would die , and the result 
of the boasted political liberty was an arrangement 
where the cunning or the strong appropriated the lion’s 
share of the harvest without working, while the multi-^ 
tude lived on by toil, and toiled to get the means of 
hving That was the actual outcome of the doctrine 
of liberty, as seen in existing society , nor in fact to any 
kind of man anywhere was freedom pos*5ible in the 
popular sense of the word Each one of us was com- 
passed round with restrictions on his personal will, and 
the wills even of the strongest were slaves to inclina- 
tion The serf whose visible fetters were struck off was 
a serf still undei the law of nature He might change 
his master, but a master he must have of some kind, or 
die , and to speak of ^ emancipation ’ in and by itself, as 
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any mighty g^n or step m j)rogres95 was the wildest of 
illusions^ TN'o ‘progress ^ would or could be made on 
the lines of Radicals or philanthropists The * liberty,’ 
the only liberty, attainable by the multitude of ignorant 
mortals, was in being guided or else compelled^ by some 
one wiser than themselves They gained nothing if 
they exchanged the bondage to man for bondage to the 
devil It was assumed in the talk of the day that 
^ emancipation ’ created manliness, self-respect, improve- 
ment of character ^ To Cailyle, who looked at facts, all 
this was wind Those * grinders,’ for instance, Vhom he 
had seen in that Manchester cellar, earning high wages, 
that they might live merrily for a year or two, and die 
at the end of them — ^were they improved^ ^Was 
freedom to kill J^hemselves for drink such a blessed 
thing ^ Wet e they really better off than slaves who 
were at least as well cared for as their master’s cattle ? 
The cant on this subject enraged hin^ He, staiting 
from the othei jpole^ believing not in the rights of man, 
but in the duties of man, could see nothing in it but 
'detestable selfishness disguised m the plumage of angels 

' Mr G-ladstone somewhere quotes Homer in support of this argu- 
ment 

7}fiiav yap r aperrjg aTroaiwrai wvpvoTra Zsvg 

avspoq €VT &v fuv Kara dovXtov rffiap sXyatv 

Jove strips a. man of half his virtue on the day when slavery lays hold 
on him * Homer, be it observed, places these words m the mouth of 
Eumaeus who was himself a slave Bumseus and another slave were 
alone found faithful to their king when fhe free citizens of Ithaca had 
forgotten him Eumaeus w is speaking of the valets left at home in 
their masters absence The free valets in a modern house left in 
similar circumstances would probably have not been very superior to 
them 
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— z, shameful substitute for the neglect of the human 
ties by which man was bound to man ‘ Facit %nd%g-- 
naho ve'tmm^ Wrath with the thilfgs which he saw 
around him inspired the Eoman pc^t, wrath drove 
Carlyle into wiitmg the ^ Latter-day Pamphlets ’ 

Journal 


November 11, 1849 — ^Went to Ireland — wandered about 
there all thiough July, have half forcibly lecalled all my le- 
membrances, and thiown them down on a papei since my 
return Ugly spectacle, sad health, sad humoui, a thing un- 
joyful to look back upon The whole countiy figures in my 
mind hke a lagged coat or hug<» beggai’s gabeidine, not 
pat( 2 ];ied oi patchable any longer , far from a joyful or beauti 
ful spectacle Went aftei waids from Annandale to the High- 
lands as far as Glen Truim , spent thefe teq wi etched days 
To Annandale a second time, and thence home after a fort 
mght, leaving my poor mother ill of a face cold, from 
which she is nolT yet quite entiiely lecoveied The last gli«?«s;es 
of hei at the dooi, whithei she had followed me, contrary to 
bargain , these are thmgs that lie beyond speech How 
lonely I am now grown in the woild , how haid, many times 
as if I weie made of stone ^ All the old tremulous affection lies 
in me, but it is as if fiozen So mookea and scouiged, and 
dn'^^en mad by contradictions, it has, as it were, lam down in 
a kind of iron sleep The general history of man Some- 
what, I suppose, and yet not wholly Words cannot express 
the love and sorrow of my old memories, chiefly out of boy- 
hood, as they occasionally rise upon me, and I have now no 
voice for them at all ^ One’s heart becomes a grim Hades, 
peopled only with silent preteinatuialism No more of this I 
God help me ^ God soften me agam — so far as now softness 
can be smtable for such a soul , or rather let me pray for 
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m^doni, foi silent capability to minagc this huge haggaid 
woild — at o»ce f Hades and an. Elysium, a celestial and in- 
fernal as*I see, #iich has been given me to inhabit for 
a time and to rule ovei as I can No lonelier soul, I do 
believe, lies under the slcy at this moment than myself 
Masses of written stuff, which I grudge a little to 15uin, and 
tiying to soit something out of them foi magazine aiticles, 
senes of pampl^lets, or whatever they will piomise to turn to 
— does not yet succeed with me at all am not yet in the 
‘paroxysm of clairvoyan 9 e ’ which is indispensable Is it^^ 
All these papei bundles weie wiittcn last summei, and aie 
wiongish, eveiy word of them Might serve as newspaper or 
pamphletaiy introduction, overture, or accompaniment to 
the unnameable book I have to write In dissent from all 
the w orld , in black contradiction, deep as the bases ojL my 
life, to all the philantliroprc, emancipatoiy, constitutional, 
and other anavchic^'ievolutionary jargon, AVith which the 
world, so far as I can conceive, is now full Alas ^ and the 
governors of the world are as anarchic as anybody (witness 
tbfipOanada Parliament and governor just now, witness, &c 
&c , all over the world) , not pleasing at all to be in a 
minority of one in regard to everything The worst is, how- 
ever, I am not yet tme to myself , I cannot yet call in my 
wandering truant bemg, and bid it wholly set to the work 
fit for it in this hour Oh, let me persist, persist — ^may the 
hea% ens grant me power to persist m that till I do succeed 
m it ! 

November 16, 1849 — ^A sad feature m employments like 
mme, that you cannot cany them on continuously My 
work needs aU to be done with my nerves in a kind of blaze , 
such a state of soul and body as would soon Ml me, if not 
intermitted I have to rest accordingly , to stop and sink 
into total collapse, the getting out of which again is a labour 
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01 labours Papeis on the ‘Negio Question,’ fraction of 
said lubbish coming out in the next ^ 5 ^ase« 

A paper on the Negro or JNigger question, properly 
the fiist 0^ the ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets,’ was Carlyle’s de- 
claration of war against modern Radicalism Hitherto, 
though his orthodoxy was questionable, the Radicals had 
been glad to claim him as belonging to fhem , and if 
Radicalism meant an opinion that modern society re- 
quired to be reconstituted from Ihe root, he had been, 
was, and •remained the most thoroughgoing of them all 
His objection was to the cant of Radicalism , to the 
philosophy of it, * bred of philanthropy and the Dismal 
Scie^e,’ the purport of which was to cast the atoms of 
human society adiift, mocked with the name of liberty, 
to sink or swim as they could Negro ei^ancipation 
had been the special boast and glory of the new theory 
of universal happines*^ The twenty millions of in- 
demnity and the free West Indies had been chanted 
and celebrated for a quarter of a century from press and 
platform Weekly, almost daily, the English newspapersi^ 
were crowing over the Americans, flinging in their teeth 
the Declaiation of Independence, blowing up in America 
itself a flame which was ripening towards a furious war, 
while the result of the experiment so far had been the 
material rum of colonies once the most precious that 
we had, and the moral ruin of the blacks themselves, 
who were rotting away in sensuous idleness amidst the 
wrecks of the plantations He was touching the shield 
with the point of his lance when he chose this sacredly 
sensitive subject for his fiirst onslaught He did not 
mean that the * Niggers’ should have been kept as 
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cattle, and sold as cattle at their owners’ pleasure He 
did me^n*that they oifght to have been treated as 
human beings, ’^or whose ^souls and bodies the whites 
were responsible, that they should have been placed 
in a position suited to their capacity, like that of the 
English serf under the Plantagenets , protected against 
ill-usage by law , attached to the soil , not allowed to 
be idle, but^ared foi themselves, their wives and their 
children, in health, in sickness, and in old age 

He said all this , bht he said it fiercely, scornfully, in 
the tone which could least conciliate attention Black 
Quashee ancj his friends weie spattered with ridicule 
which stung the more from the justice of it The 
following passage could least be pardoned because the 
truth which it contained could least be denied — 

Dead coipses, the rottmg body of a biother man, whom 
fate 01 unjust men have killed, this is not a pleasant spectacle 
ikit what say you to the dead soul of a man in a body vhich 
still pietcnds to be vigorously alive, and can dunk rum ^ 
^An idle white gentleman is not pleasant to me, but what say 
you to an idle black gentleman with his lum bottle in Ins 
hand (foi a little additional pumpkin you can have red 
herrmgs and rum m Demeraia), no bieeches on his body, 
pumpkin at discretion, and the fruitfullest region of the 
earth going back to jungle round him ^ Such things the sun 
looks down upon m oui fine times, and I for one would 
rathei have no hand in them Yes — ^this is the 

eternal law of natuie foi a man, my Jieneficent Exeter Hall 
friends 5 this, that he shall be peimitted, encouiaged, and, if 
need be, compelled to do what work the Makei of hun has 
intended foi this woild Not that he should eat pumpkin 
with never such fehcity m the West India Islands, is or can 
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be the blessedness of our black friend , but that he should do 
useful work there, accoiding as tine gifts hajfe b«en bestowed 
on him for that And his own happiness^nd that^of others 
round him will alone be possible by hBand their gettmg 
into such a relation that this can be permitted him, and 
in case of need that this can be compelled him I beg you 
to understand* this, foi you seem to have a httle forgotten it , 
and there he a thousand influences in it not ctjiite useless for 
Exeter Hall at present The idle black man in the West 
Indies had not long since the nght, and will again, under 
bettei foim, if it please Heaven, have the right — actually the 
fiist ‘ nglit of man ’ foi an mdolent person — ^to be compelled 
to work as he was fit, and to do the MakerJs will who had 
constiucted him with such and snch capabilities and pre- 
figuj^ments of capability And I incessantly piay Heaven 
that all men, the whitest alike and the blackest, the richest 
and the poorest, had attained piecisel/^he ^ame nght, the 
Divine right of being compelled (if ‘peimitted’ will not 
answei) to do what woik they are appomted foi, and not to 
go idle an othef minute in a life which is so short, and whesie 
idleness so soon runs to putiescence Alas ^ we had then a 
peifect world, and the Millennium, and the ‘ oiganisation of 
laboui ’ and leign of complete blessedness foi all woikeis and 
men had then airived, which m their own pool districts of 
this planet, as we all lament to know, it is veiy fai from 
havmg got done 


I once asked Carlyle if he had ever thought of going 
into Parliament, foi I knew that the opportumty must 
have been offered him ^ Well,’ he said, * I did think 
of it at the time of the Latter-day Pamphlets ” I 
felt that nothing could prevent me from gettmg up in 
the House and saying all that ’ He was powerful, but 
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he was not poweiful enough to have discharged 'with 
his single voi<?j the vast^volnme of conventional elec- 
tricity with whiSh the collective wisdom of the nation 
was, and remainsj^charged It is better that hts thoughts 
should have been committed to enduring print, where 
they remain to be reviewed hereafter by the light of 
fact 

The article on the ^ Nigger question ’ gave, as might 
have been expected, universal offence Many of his 
old admirers drew bacK after this, and ‘ walked no more 
with him ’ John Mill leplied fiercely in the same 
magazine They had long ceased to be intimate , they 
were henceforth ^rent §sundei,’ not to be again united 
Each went his own course , but neither Mill nor Carlyle 
forgot that they had once been friends, and each to the 
last spoke of t^e dlher with affectionate regret 

The Pamphlets commenced at the beginning of 1850, 
and went on month after month, each separately pub- 
licfe^d, no magazine danng to become responsible for 
them The first was on ® The Present Time,’ on the 
advent and prospects of Democracy The revolutions 
of 1848 had been the bankruptcy of falsehood, Hhe 
tumbling out of impostures into the street’ The 
problem left before the world was how nations were 
hereafter to be governed The English people imagined 
that it could be done by ® suffrages ’ and the ballot-box , 
a system under which St Paul and Judas Iscanot would 
each have an equal ^te, and one would have as much 
power as the other This was like saying that when a 
ship was going on a voyage round the world the ciew 
were to be brought together to elect their own officers, 
and vote the course which was to be followed 
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Unanimity on board snip — ^yes indeed, tne ship’s crew may 
be very unanimous, \Vhich doubtless for th« tuj^e bemg will 
be very comtoi table foi the ship’s crew, and^ their phantasm 
captam, if they have one But if the tack they unanimously 
steel upon is gmding them into the belly of the abyss, it 
will not ^lofit them much Ships accoidmgly do not use 
the ballot-bojc, and they leject the phantasm species of 
captains One wishes much some othei entities, mice all 
entities he under the same rigorous set oflaws^ could be brought 
to show as much wisdom and sense at least of self-pieserva 
tion, the first command of nature 

The words m italics contain the essence of Carlyle’s 
teaching If they are true, the inference is equally 
true that in Democracy there can be no finality If the 
lawrare fixed under which nations are allowed to prosper, 
men fittest by capacity and experience to read those 
laws must be placed in command, and IhS Ballot-box 
never will and never can select the fittest , it will select 
the sham fittest, or the u-Tifittest The suffrage, the 
right of every man to a voice in the selection of his 
rulers, was, and is, the first article of the Eadical Magna 
Charta, the arhculus stanUs vel cadenUs Bevpubhcce, 
and IS so accepted by every modem Liberal statesman 
Carlyle met it with a denial as complete and scornful 
as Luther flung at Tetzel and his Indulgences — ^not, 
however, with the same approval from those whom he 
addressed Luther found the grass dry and ready to 
kindle The belief which Carlyle assailed was ahve and 
green with hope and vigour 

Journal 

February 7, 1850 — Tiymg to wiite my ‘ Latter-day Pam- 
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phlets* Such form, aftei infinite haggling, has the thing 
now assum^ ^ome twelve pamphMts, if I can but get 
them written at , then leave the raattei lying No 1 
came out a week ago , yields *me a most confused i espouse 
Little save hithcito, and the sale lepoitcd to be 

viqoi om Abuse enough, and almost that only, n what I 
have to look foi with confidence Nigger aity'le hxs lojused 
the lie of all^philanthiopists to a quite unexpected pitch 
Among other veiy pooi attacks on it was one in ‘ Frasei , ’ 
most shrill, thin, pool and insignificant, winch I was siupiised 
to learn pioceeded fiom John Mill He has neithei told 
me nor lemmded me of anything that I did not very well 
(mow befoiehapd No use in wilting that kind of criticism 
For some years back Milk who once volunteeied a close con- 
stant intimacy foi a long time, has volunteered a con^lete 
withdrawal of himself , and now, instead of reveient dis- 
cipleship, which he aspired to, seems to have taken the func- 
tion of gSitTng up to contiadicb whatevei I say Ouiious 
enough But pooi Mill’s fate in vaiious ways has been vuy 
t^^ic His misery, when I chance to see Inm in the stieet 
01 otheiwise (for we nevei had a word of quaiiel), appeals to 
my pity if any anger was rising The Pamphlets are all 
as had as need be If I could but get my meaning explained 
at all, I should care little m what style it was But my state 
of health and heart is highly unfavouiable Nay, worst of 
all, a kind of stony i7idiffermc& is spieading over me I am 
getting weary of suffeung, feel as if I could sit down in it 
and say, ‘ Well, then, I shall soon die at any late ’ Tiuly all 
human things, fames, promotions, pleasures, prosperities, 
seem to me inexpressibly contemptiUe at times 

r 

The second pamphlet, on ^ Model Prisons/ was as 
savage as the first Society, conscious at heart that it 
was itself unjust, and did not mean to mend itself, was 
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developing out of its uneasiness a universal ' Scoundrel 
Protection ’ sentiment Socigty was cyicljiding that 
inequalities of condition were inevita^, th^rt those 
who suffered under them, and rebelled, could not fairly 
be punished, but were to be looked upon as misguided 
brethren^uffenng under mental disorders, to be cured 
in moral hospitals, called by euphemism Houses of 
Correction ‘ Pity for human calamity,’ the pamphlet 
said, 'was very beautiful, but the deep oblivion of the 
law of right and wrong, the mdi^iimmate mashing up 
of right and wrong into a patent treacle, vas not 
beautiful at all ’ 

Wishing to see the system at work ’v^ith his own 
eyes, Carlyle had visited the Jlillbank Penitentiaiy 
He ftund 1,200 prisoners, 'notable murderesses among 
them,’ in airy apartments of perfecti^cleanliness, com- 
fortably warmed and clothed, quietly, %Kd^not too 
severely, picking oakum, their diet, bread, soup, 
meat, all superlatively excellent He saw a htei;a4:j 
Chartist rebel m a private court, master of his <*wn 
time and spiritual resources , and he felt that ' he him- 
self, so left with paper, ink, and all taxes and bothera- 
tions shut out from him, could have written such a 
book as no reader would ever get from him ’ He looked 
at felon after felon He saw 'ape faces, imp faces, 
angry dog faces, heavy sullen ox faces, degraded under- 
foot perverse creatures, sons of greedy mutinous darkness ’ 
To give the owners of such faces their ' due ’ could be 
attempted only where ithere was an effort to give every 
one his due, and to be fair all round , and as this was 
not to be thought of, ' they were to be reclaimed by 
the method of love ’ ' Hopeless for evermore such a 
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project ’ And these finfe hospitals were maintained by 
rates levie^ o^ the honest outside, who were struggling 
to supj^rt thei^selves without becoming felons — * rates 
on the poor servants of Gr(?d and Hei Majesty, who were 
still trying to serve both, to boil right soup for the 
Devil’s declared elect ’ 

He did not expect that his protests would be 
attended to then, but in twenty years he thought 
there might be more agreement with him This, like 
many other prophecies of his, has pioved true We 
hang and flog now with small outcry and small com- 
punction But the ferocitv with which he struck right 
and left at honoured names, the contempt which he 
heaped on an amiable'J if not a wise experiment, gave an 
impression of his own character as false as it W2SS un- 
pleasant He w^s really the most tender-heaited of 
men IS&sSvageness was but affection turned sour, and 
what he said was the opposite of what he did Many a 
tyiie I have remonstiated when I saw him gi\e a shilling 
to some wretch with * Devil’s elect’ on his forehead * 
^ No doubt he is a son of Gehenna,’ Carlyle would say , 

^ but you can see it is veiy low water with him This 
modem life hardens our hearts more th in it should ’ 

On the pamphlets rushed The third was on ^ Down- 
ing Street and Modern Government ’ Lord John Bus- 
sell, I remember, plaintively spoke of it in the House of 
Commons The fourth was on a * New Downing Street, 
such as it might and ought to become ’ The fifth, on 
' Stump Oratory,’ was perhaps the most important of 
the set, for it touched a problem of moment then, and 
now every day becomang ot greater moment , for the 
necessary tendency of Democracy is to throw the power 
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of the State into the hands of eloquent speakers, and 
eloquent speakers have nevef since thl" w5rld began 
been wise statesmen Carlyle had not read Aristotle’s 
‘ Politics/ but he had arrived on his own road at Aris- 
totle’s conclusions All forms of government, Aristotle 
says, are nuned by parasites and flatterers The parasite 
of the monarch is the favourite who flatters his vanity 
and hides the truth from him The parasite of a 
democracy is the orator, the people are his masters, 
and he rules by pleasing them He dares not tell them 
unpleasant truths, lest he lose his popularity , he must 
call their passions emotions of justice, and their pre- 
judices conclusions of reason dares not look facts 

in the face, and facts prove too stiong foi him To the 
end of his life Carlyle thought with extreme anxiety 
on this subject, and, as will be seen,Tiad^in 2 jp to say 
about it 

I need not follow the Pamphlets m detail There 
were to have been twelve originally , one, I think, oTr 
the ® Exodus from Houndsditch,’ for he occasionally 
repi cached himself afterwards for over-reticence on that 
subject He was not likely to have been deterred by 
fear of giving offence But the arguments against 
speaking out about it were always as present with him 
as the arguments for openness Perhaps he concluded, 
on the whole, that the good which he might do would 
not outbalance the pain he would inflict The senes, 
at any rate, ended with the eighth — upon * Jesuitism,’ 
a word to which he ^ave a wider significance than 
technically belongs to it England supposed that it 
had lepudiated sufficiently Ignatius Loyola and the 
Company of Jesus, but, little as England knew it 
VOL u 84 
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Ignatius’s peculiar doctrines had gone into its heart, 
and were '{lodfmg throtfgh all its veins and aiteries 
Jesuitism to C^lyle was the deliberate shutting of the 
eyes to truth , the deliberate insincerity which, if per- 
sisted in, becomes itself sincere You choose to tell a 
lie because, foi various reasons, it is convenient , you 
defend it with argument — till at length you are given 
over to believe it — and the religious side of your mind 
being thus penally paralysed, morality becomes talk 
and conscience becomes emotion , and your actual life 
has no authoritative guide left but personal selfishness 
Thus, by the side of a profession of Christianity, Eng- 
land had adopted for ^working creed Political Economy, 
which is the contradictory of Christianity, imagining 
that it could believe both together Christianity tells 
us that :s^ aj;e nSt to care for the things of the earth 
Political economy is concerned with nothing else 
Christianity says that the desire to make money is the 
l:6o't of all evil Political economy siys that the more 
each man struggles to ‘ make money ’ the better for the 
commonwealth Christianity says that it is the busi- 
ness of the magistrate to execute justice and maintain 
truth Political economy (or the system of govern- 
ment founded upon it) hmits ‘justice ’ to the keeping 
of the peace, declares that the magistrate has nothing 
to do with maintaining and that every man must 
be left free to hold his own opinions and advance his 
own interests in any way that he pleases, short of fraud 
and violence 

Jesuitism, or the art of finding reasons for whatever 
we wish to believe, had enabled Englishmen to persuade 
themselves that both these theones of life could be true 
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at the same time , They kept one foi^ Sundays, the 
other foi the working days and the^^racticg,! moral 
code thus evolved, Carlyle throws out in a wild freak of 
humour, comparable only to the memorable epitaph on 
the famous Baion in ‘ Sartor Eesartus ’ It is placed in 
the mouth of his imaginary friend, Sauerteig, who is 
geneially responsible for eveiy extravagant utterance 

P'lg Ph^lo8ophy 

If the inestimable talent of liteiature should, m these 
swift days of piogiess, be extended to the brute cieation, 
having fairly taken m all the human, so that swme and oxen 
could communicate to us on papdt what they thought of 
the limveise, then might cuiious lesults, not uninstiuctive to 
some of us, ensue Supposing swine (I mean four-footed 
swme) of sensibihty and superior logical paite attained 
such cultuie, and could, aftei survey and leflection, jot down 
for us then notion of the univeise and of then interests and 
duties there, might it not well mterest a disceinmg public, 
perhaps m unexpected ways, and give a stimulus to the 
languishing book trade ^ The votes of all creatures, it is 
undeistood at present, ought to be had, that you may legis 
late foi them with better insight ‘ How can you govern a 
thing,’ say many, ‘ without first aslang its vote ? ’ Unless, 
indeed, you aheady chance to know its vote, and even some- 
thmg more — ^namely, what you are to think of its vote, what 
tt wants by its vote, and, still more important, what Nature 
wants, which latter at the end of the account is the only 
thing that will be got fig propositions m a vague foim aie 
somewhat as follows — 

1 The universe, so fai as sane conjecture can go, is 
an immeasurable swine’s trough, consistmg of sohd and 
hqmd and of other contrasts and kinds , especially consist 

34—2 
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mg of attainable and unattainable, the latter m immensely 
greater quaStitife f oi most ^igs 

2 Moral ev3l\s unattainxbility of wash inoial 

good, attainability of ditto 

3 What IS Puadisc ox the State of Innocence^ Paia- 
dise, called also State of Innocence, Age of Gold,^and other 
names, was (accoidmg to pigs of weak jadgnitiit) un- 
limited attainabihty of pig’s wash , perfect fulfilment of 
one’s wishes, so that pigs’ imagination could not outrun 
leality x fable and an impobsibility, as pigs of sense now 
see 

4 Define the whole duty of pigs It is the mission of 
univeisal pighood to dimmish the quantity of unattamable, 
and inciease that of atifainable All knowledge and desiie 
and effoit ought to be directed thithei, and thithei^nly 
Pig science, pig enthusiasm and devotion have this one xim 
It IS the dufy of pigs 

5 Pig poetiy ought to consist of univeisal recognition 
of the excellence of pig’s wash and giound bxiley, and the 
Micity of pigs whose tioiigh is in oidei, and who hx\e hid 
enough Hiumph ^ 

6 The pig knows the weathei He ought to look out 
what kind of weather it will be 

7 Who made the pig ^ Unknown Perhaps the pork- 
butcher 

8 Have you law and justice in Pigdom ^ Pigs of obser- 
vation have discerned that theie is, oi was once supposed to 
be, a thing called justice Undeniably, at least theie is a 
sentiment in pig nature called indignation, revenge, &c , &c , 
which, if one pig provoke another^ comes out in a more or 
less destructive manner , hence laws are necessary — amaz 
mg quantities of laws Foi quaneUing is attended mth 
loss of blood, of life — at any late, with frightful effusion 
of the geneial stock of hog’s wash, and lum, temporaiy 
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ruin, to laige sections of tJie univeisal swine’s tiough 
Wheiefoie let justice be obseiwed, so th^j q-aarrellmg be 
avoided 

9 What IS justice ? Your own shaie of the general 
swine’s trough , not any portion of my shaie 

10 B-tfb what is ‘my shaie’ ? Ah I there, in fact, lies 
the gland difficulty, upon which pig science, meditatmg this 
long while, can settle absolutely nothing My shared 
Hrumph ' my share is, on the whole, whatevei I can con 
trive to get without being hanged oi sent to the hulks 
Poi theie aie gibbets, tieadmills, I need not tell you, and 
lules which lawyers have piesciibed 

11 Who are lawyers ^ Servants of God, appomted re- 
vealeis of the oiacles of God, who j^ad off to us fiom day to 
day what is the eternal commandment of God m roteience 
to tSe mutual claims of His creatures in this world 

12 Where do they find that wiittefi? ,In (Joke upon 
Littleton 

13 Who made Coke ^ Unknown The maker oi Coke’s 
wig is discoveialile 

What became of Coke ? Died And then ^ Went to 

the undeitakeis Went to the But we must pull up 

Saueiteig’s fierce humom, confoundmg even farther in his 
haste the foui-footed with the two-footed animal, lushes 
into wilder and wildei forms of satiiical toich-dancmg, and 
thieatcns to end in a universal Eape of the Wigs, which, m 
a person of his chaiactei, looks ominous and dangerous 
Here, foi example, is his 51st pioposition, as he calls it — 

51 What are Bishops Overseers of souls 

What IS a soul ? The thmg that keeps the body ahve 

How do they oveisee that ^ They tie on a kmd of 
apion, publish charges— I beheve they piay dreadfully— 
mai^erate themselves neaily dead with contmued grief that 
they cannot in the least oversee it 
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* And are mtich lionouicd By the wist, vciy much 
52 ‘ Defife Chmch ’ I had laiher not 
^ Do you belie\\in a future state ? ’ Yes, surely 
^ What IS it 9 ’ Heaven, so called 
‘ To everybody ? ’ I undeistaiid so — hope so 
What IS ifc thought to be ^ ’ Hiurnph I 
‘ No Hell, then, at all ? ’ Hrumph 1 


This was written thirty-thiee years ago, when politi- 
cal economy was oui soveieign politicil sciente As 
the centre of grivity of political powei has changed, 
the science has changed along with it Statesmen have 
discovered that Imssez^fmre^ though doubtless tiue m 
a better state of existence, is inapplicable to oui im- 
perfect planet They have attempted, \Mth lush Lind 
Bills, &c^o :|;egrftate m some degree the distribution 
of the hog’s wash, and will doubtless, as clcmociacy 
extends, do more in that diioction But when the 
Pamphlets appeared, this and the other doctiines 
enunciated in them were received with astonished in- 
dignation * Carlyle taken to whisky ’ was the popular 
impression, or perhaps he had gone mad ‘Punch,’ 
the most friendly to him of all the London peiiodicals, 
protested affectionately The delinquent was bi ought 
up for trial before him, I think for injuiing his repu- 
tation He was admonished, but stood impenitent, 
and even ‘ called the woithy magistrate a windbag and 
a sham ’ I suppose it was Thackeray who wiote this, 
or some other kind friend, who Teared, like Emerson, 
‘ that the world would turn its back on him ’ He was 
under no illusion himself as to the effect which he was 
producing 
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2b John Gaily le 


/fApiSl 2 % 1850 

The bttiking babble of the v<^i]d continues in legaid to 
these Pamphlets, haidly any wise woid at all reaching me in 
lefeience to them , but I must say out my say in one shape 
or anothei, and will, if Heaven help me, not minding that at 
all The woitd is not heie for my objects The woild is 
heie foi its oivn , but let me too be heie foi my own No 
human woid, oi haidly any, once m the month, is utteied to 
me by any fellow moital — a state of things I have long be- 
wailed, but leain evei bettei to cndixie, and silently diaw 
infeienoes fiom 

The prettiest personal feature •during the appearance 
of tie Pamphlets was a small excursion for ‘ a day in 
the country/ which Carlyle and his wife made together, 
when the seventh, on Hudson’s statue,# off his 
hands They went by rail to Eichmond on a blight May 
morning, and thence by omnibus to Ham Common, 
where they strolled about among the trees and the 
gorse They had then luncheon with them in the 
shape of a packet of biscuits They bought a single 
bottle of soda-water He had his cigar-case and a 
match-box It was like the old days at Craigen- 
puttock, when, after an article was finished, they used 
to drive off together in the ancient gig for a holiday, 
with the tobacco pipe in a pocket of the apion 

The last Pamphlet appeared in July 

^ Lattei day Pamphlets ’ (he says) eithei dead oi else 
abused and execiated by all moitals — non flocci facto ^ com- 
paiatively speaking Had a lettei fiom Emerson explammg 
that I vas quite wiong to get so angiy, &c I leally value 
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these savage ntteiancesot mine at nothing I am glad only 
— and tins ^ anjinahenableebeneht — that they aie out of me 
Stump <51ator, [i^iliament Jesuitism, (Lc , weie and aie a 
leal deliveiance to me 

The outciy, curiously, had no effect on tho sale of 
Carlyle’s othei works He had a ceitain public, slowly 
growing, which bought everything that he published 
The praise of the newspapers never, he told me, sen- 
sibly increased the circulation , then blame never sen- 
sibly diminished it His unknown disciples believed in 
him as a teacher whom they were to learn from, not to 
criticise There were then about three thousand who 
bought his books Fbw, who can say how many there 
are ^ He, for himself, had delivered his soul, and^was 
comparatively at jrest 

I am not so heavy-laden to day (he wiites, when it was 
over) as I have been foi many a day I have money enough 
(no beggarly teiiois about finance now at all) I have still 
some stiength, the chance of some yeare of time If I be 
true to myself, how can the whole postaity of Adam, and its 
united follies and miseiies, quite make shipwreck of me ? 

The relief, as might be expected, was not of very 
long continuance 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

AD 1850 iET 65 66 

Eeaetion from Latter day Pamphlets — Acquaintance with Sir Robert 
Peel — Dinner in Whitehall Place — Ball at Bath House — ^Peel s death 
— Estimate of Peel s character — Visit to South Wales — Savage Landor 
— Merthyi Tydvil — Scotsbrig — ^Despondency — Visits to Keswick and 
Coniston — The Grange — ^Return to London 

In tlie intervals between Carlyle’s larger works, a dis- 
charge of spiritual bile was always necessary Modern 
English life, and the opinions popularly current among 
men, were a constant provocation to him ^"^The one 
object of everyone (a very few chosen souls excepted) 
seemed to be to make money, and with money mciease 
his own idle luxury The talk of people, whether 
written or spoken, was an extravagant and never-ceasing 
laudation of an age which was content to be so em- 
ployed, as if the like of it had never been seen upon 
earth before The thinkers in their closets, the poli- 
ticians on platform or m Parliament, reviews and maga- 
zines, weekly newspapers and dailies, sang all the same 
note, that there had never since the world began been 
a time when the English part of mankind had been 
happier or better than they were then They had only 
to be let alone, to have more and more liberty, and fix 
their eyes steadily on ‘ increasing the quantity of at- 
tainable hog’s wash,’ and there would be such a world as 
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no philosophy had ever dieimt of Something of this 
Lmd reall3^wai the prevalent cieed thiity years xgo, 
undei tSe sudd^ increase of wealth which set in with 
railways and free trade , and to C irlyle it appeared a 
false creed thronghout, from piinciple to inference 
In his judgment the common we il of men and nations 
depended on their chaiacteis , ind the road which we 
had to travel, if we were to make a good end, w is the 
same as the Christian pilgum had travelled on his way 
to the Celestial City, no primrose path thitliei h iving 
been yet made by Grod or man The austeier virtues 
— manliness, thrift, simplicity, self-demd — weie dis- 
pensed with in the Ijpasted progress There was no 
demand foi these, no need of them The heaven 
aspired after was enjoyment, and the passpoit thither 
was only moijey • Let there be only money enough, 
and the gate lay open He could not believe this 
doctiine He abhorred it fiom the bottom of his soul 
Such a heaven was no heaven foi a man The boasted 
prosperity would sooner or later be overtaken by ^ Grod’s 
judgment ’ Especially he wis angiy when he saw men 
to whom nature had given talents lending themselves 
to this accursed persuasion, statesmen, theologians, 
philosophers composedly swimming with the stream, 
careless of truth, or with no longer any meisure of 
truth except their own advantage Some who had eyes 
were afraid to open them , otheis, and the most, had 
deliberately extinguished their eyes They used their 
faculties only to dress the popular theories in plausible 
language, and were carried away by then own eloquence, 
till they actually believed what they were saying 
Respect for fact they had none Fact to them was the 
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view of things conventionally received, or what the 
world and they togethei agreed to admit ' 

That the facts either of rebgion or politics were not 
such as bishops and statesmen represented them to be, 
was frightfully evident to Carlyle, and he could not be 
silent if fie wished Thus, after he had written the 
* French Eevolution,’ ‘Chartism’ hid to come out of 
him, and ‘ Past and Piesent,’ before he could settle to 
‘ Cromwell ’ ‘ Cromwell ’ done, the fieice acid had 

accumulated again and had been dischaiged in the 
‘ Lattei-day Pamphlets ’ — discharged, however, still 
imperfectly, for his whole soul was loaded with bilious 
indignation Many an evening,^ about this time, I 
heard him flinging off the matter intended for the lest 
of the series which had been left unwritten, pouiing 
out, for hours togethei, a torrent of suiphmous denun- 
ciation No one could check him If anyone tiled 
contiadiction, the cataract rose against the obstacle 
till it rushed over it and di owned it But, in geneial, 
his listeneis sate silent The imageiy, the wild play 
of humoui, the immeiibe knowledge alwavi^ evident 
m the grotesque foims which it assumed, weie in 
themselves so dazzling and so entertaining, that we 
lost the use of our own faculties till it was over He 
did not like making these displays, and avoided them 
when he could , but he was easily provoked, and when 
excited could not restrain himself Whether he ex- 
pected to make converts by the Pamphlets, I cannot 
say His sentences, perhaps, fell here and theie like 
seeds, and grew to something m minds that could 
receive them In the general hostility, he was ex- 
periencing the invariable fate of all men who see what 
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IS coming before those who aie about them see it, and 
he lived iso seb most of the unpalatable doctnnes which 
the Pamphlet^ contained verified by painful experience 
and practically acted on 

In the midst of the storm which he had laised, he 
was surprised agreeably by an invitation to^dme with 
Sir Robert Peel He had liked Peel evef since he had 
met him at Lord Ashburton’s Peel, who had lead his 
books, had been struck equally with him, and wished 
to know more of him The dinnei was in the second 
week of May The ostensible object was to bring 
about a meeting between Carlyle and Prescott The 
account of it is in his Journal 


There was a great party, Piescott, Milman, Bany 
(aichitecb), L^id ♦'Mahon, Shell, Gribson (soulptoi), Cubitt 
(buildei)* &c , &c About Piescott I cared little, and indeed, 
there oi elsewheie, did not speak with him at all , but what 
I noted of Peel I will now put down I was the second that 
entered the big drawing-room, a pictuic gaUciy as well, 
which looks out ovei the Thames (Whitehall G-ardens, second 
house to the eastwaid of Montague House), comm irids West- 
minstei Budge too, with its wrecked paiapets (old West- 
minster Budge), and the new Pailiament Houses, bemg, I 
tincy, of semicircular hguie in that pait and pi ejecting into 
the shoie of the iivei Old Cubitt, a hoaiy, modest, sensible- 
looking man, was alone with Peel when I entered My re- 
ception was abundantly cordial Talk went on about the 
new Houses of Pailiament, and the impossibihty or diflSioulty 
of heaimg in them — others entering, Milman &c , jomed m 
it as I had done Sir Robert, m his mild kindly voice, 
talked of the difficulties architects had in makmg out that 
pait of their problem Nobody then knew how it was to be 
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done filling of a room with people sometimes made it 
audible (witness his own expetience at S-las^w m the 
College Rector’s time, which he briefly mantioned'^to us), 
sometimes it had been managed hy hanging up cloth cui tains 
&c J oseph Hume, reporting fiom ceitain Edinburgh mathe- 
maticians,*had stated that the best big room foi being heard 
in, that was known in England, was a Quakeis’ meeting- 
house near Cheltenham I have foigot the precise place 
People now came in thick and rapid I went about the 
gallery with those aheady come, and saw httle more of Sii 
Robert then I lemembei in presenting Barry to Prescott 
he said with kindly emphasis, ^ I have wished to show you 
some of om most distmguished men allow me to introduce,’ 
&c Barry had been getting rebjjked m the House of 
Commons m those very days or hours, and had been defended 
there by Sir Robert Bany, when I looked at him, did 
not turn out by any means such a fooi^as Ms pepper box 
architecture would have led one to guess — on the ’contrary, 
a broad sohd man with much mgenuity and even delicacy of 
expression, who had well employed his sixty years or so of 
life in looking out foi himself, and had unhappily found 
pepper-box architecture his Goshen ^ From the distance I 
did not dishke him at all Panizzi, even Scribe^ came to 
the dinner, no ladies there , nothing but two sons of Peel, 
one at each end, he himself in the middle about opposite to 
where I sate , Mahon on his left hand, on his right Van de 
Weyei (Belgian ambassador) , not a cieatuie there for whom 
I cared one penny, except Peel himself Dinner sumptuous 
and excellently served, but I should thmk rather wearisome 
to everybody, as it certainly was to me After all the 
servants but the butler were gone, we began to hear a httle 
of Peel’s quiet talk across the table, unimportant, distin- 
guished by its sense of the ludicious shimng through a strong 
ofiicial rationality and even seriousness of temper Dis- 
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tiacted nddrBHs of a letter *fiom * 30 Tnebody to Queen Victoria 
* The most^noble Geoige Victoria, Queen of England, Knight 
and Baf onet,’ or^soinethmg bke that A man had once wiitten 
to Peel himself, while secietaiy, ‘ that he was weaiy of life, 
that if any gentleman wanted foi his paik-woods a hcimit, 
he, &c all which was very pietty and human as Peel gave it 
us In using we had some question about ^he pictmes m 
his dming“ioom, which aie Wilkie’s (odious) John Knov at 
the entiance end, and at the opposite three, or peihaps four, 
all by Reynolds, Dr Johnson, oiiginal of the engravings 
one sees , Reynolds himself by his own pencil, and two, oi 
peihaps thiee, other pictures Doubts rising about who 
some lady portiait was, I went to the window and asked 
Sir Robert himself, wh^ turned with alaciity and talked to 
us about that and the lest The hand in Johnson’s portiait 
brought an anecdote fiom him about Wilkie and it at 
Drayton Peel spiead his own hand ovei it, an inch oi two 
off, to illustiate oi enforce — as fine a man’s hand as I re- 
membei to have seen, stiong, delicate, and scrupulously 
clean Upstaim, most of the people having soon gone, he 
showed us his volumes of autogiaphs — Muabeau, Johnson, 
Byron, Scott, and many English kings and ofllciahties excel- 
lent cheerful talk and description , human, but official in aU 
things Then, with a coidial shake of the hand, dismissal , 
and the Bishop of Oxfoid ( mvrum /j, insistmg on it, took me 
home in his oaiiiage 


Carlyle had probably encountered the Bishop of 
Oxford before, at the Ashburtons’ , but this meeting 
at Sir Robert Peel’s was the beginning of an intimacy 
which grew up between these smgulaily opposite men, 
who, in spite of differences, discovered that they thought, 
at bottom, on serious subjects, very much alike The 
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Bishop once told me he con<^[aered Carljle a most 
eminently religious man * AH, Sam ^ ’ skid €arlyle to 
me one day, * he is a very clever fellow , I do not hate 
him near as much as I fear I ought to do ’ 

Once again, a few days later, Carlyle met Peel at a 
dinner atfBath House — ^a real statesman’ as he now 
discerned hinf to be * He was fresh and hearty, with 
delicate, gentle, yet frank manners , a kindly man 
His reserve as to all great or public matters sits him 
quite naturally and enhances your respect — a warm 
sense of fun, really of genuine broad drollery, looks 
through him, the hopefullest feature I could clearly 
see in this last interview or the other At tea he talked 
to us readily, on slight hint from me, about Byron 
(BirAn he called him) and their old school-days 
kindly reminiscences, agreeable to hear at first hand, 
though nothing new in them to us ’ 

At Bath House also, this season, Carlyle was to 
meet (though without an introduction) a man whom 
he regarded with freer admiration than he had learnt 
to feel even for Peel He was tempted to a ball 
there, the first and last occasion on which he was 
ever piesent at such a scene He was anxious to see 
the thing tor once, and he saw along with it the heio 
of Waterloo 


Journal 

June 25, 1850— Last m<?ht at a grand ball at Rath 
House, the only ball of any desciiption I evei saw Piom 
five to seven bundled select aiistociacy , the hghts, decora- 
tions, houseroom and aiiangements peifect (I suppose) , the 
whole thmg worth having seen for a couple of hours Of 
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the many women, only a'^ew weie to be called beautiful 
I lemembei? the languid, iaieless, slow air with which the 
eldeily peeiesses came into the loom and theieaftei lounged 

about A Miss L (a gencial’s daughter) was the piettiest 

I remember of the schonen Kindei n Old Londondeiiy looked 
sad, foolish, and suily His Maichioness, once a beauty you 
could see, had the finest diamonds of the p^rty, Jane tells 
me Loid and Lady Lovelace, Maiquis of Bieadalbane, 
thickset faimei-looking man, lound steel-grey head with 
bald crown Hat Nichts zu ledeuten Anglesea, finc-Iookmg 
old man trailing his cork leg, shows better on hoiseback 
Ameiican Lawrence (minister heie), bioad, burly, cneigetic- 
ally sagacious-looking, a man of sixty with long giey haii 
smiled round the bal^ paits of his big head fiightful 
American lady, his wife, a la Cushman , chin hke a powdei- 
hom, sallow, paichment complexion, veiy tall, \eiy lean, ex- 
pression thrift — m all senses of the woid ‘ Thiift, Hoiatio ’ 
Piescott,^and ^he other Americans theie, not beautiful any 
of them By fai the most mteiesting figure piesent was 
the old Duke of WelUngton, who appealed between twelve 
and one, and slowly glided thiough the looms — truly a 
beautiful old man , I had ne\ei seen till now how beautiful, 
and what an expression of giaceful simplicity, vtiacity, and 
nobleness theie is about the old heio when you see him close 
at hand His very size had hitheito decei\cd me He is a 
shoitish slightish figuie, about five feet eight, of good bieadth 
howevei, and all muscle oi bone IIis legs, I think, must 
be the shoit pait of him, foi ceitainly on hoiseback I have 
always taken him to be taU Byes beautiful light blue, full 
of mild valoui, with infinitely moie faculty and geniahty 
than I had fancied before, the face wholly gentle, wise, 
valiant, nnd veneiable The voice too, as I again heard, is 
‘aquihne,’ deal, perfectly equable — ^unciacked, that is — ^and 
peihaps almost musical, but essentially tenor oi almost tieble 
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voice— eighty-t wo, I undei stand, tie glided slowly along, 
slightly saluting this and that other, deal, clean, &esh as 
this June evening itself, till tlj-e silvei buckle of his stock 
vanished into the door of the next room, and I saw him no 
moie Except Di Chalmers, I have not for many yeais 
seen so beautiful an old man 

In his early Eadical davs, Carlyle had spoken scorn- 
fully, as usual, of Peel and Wellington, not distinguish- 
ing them fiom the held of average politicians He 
was learning to know them better, to recognise better, 
perhaps, how great a man must essentially be who can 
accomplish anything good under the existing limita- 
tions But the knowledge canfe too late to ripen 
into • practical acquaintance Wellington’s sun was 
setting, Peel was actually gone in a Jew weeks from 
the dinner at Bath House, and Wellington haa passed 
that singular eulogy upon him in the House of Lords 
— singular but most instructive commentary on the 
political life of our days, as if Peel was the only 
public man of whom such a character could be given 
‘ He had never known him tell a dehberate falsehood ’ 
In the interval, Cailyle met Peel once in the street 
He Lifted his hat , 

the only time (he says) we had ever saluted, owing to 
mutual bashfulness and piide of humihty, I do believe Sii 
Robert, with smiling look, extended his left hand and 
cordially giasped mine in it, with a ‘How are you ^ ’ pleasant 
to think of It struck me that there might ceifcamly be 
some valuable leform woik still m Peel, though the look of 
all things, his own stiict conservatism and even officiality of 
view, and still moie the cohm of objects and persons his hfe 
VOL IT 35 
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was c^st airudst^did not in(|rease my hopes of a gieat lesult 
But he neemed happy and humane and hopeful, still stiong 
and flesh to look upon ]5\cept him, theie was nobody 
I had the smallest hope m , and what he uould do, which 
seemed now soon to be tiied, was always an inteicstiiig 
teatuie of the coimng time foi me I had an^ authentic 
regaid for this man and a wish to know inoie of him — 
neaily the one man alive of whom I could say so much 

The last great English statesman — the last great 
constitutional statesman perhaps that Englind will 
ever have — died through a fall fiom his horse m the 
middle of this summer, 1850 

From Journal 

On a Satuiday evening, bught sunny w^'eather, Jane being 
out at Addiseomfie and I to go ne\t day, 29th of June it 
must have been, I had gone up Piccadilly between foui and 
five p m , and was letuining , half-past six when I got to 
Hyde Paik Coinei Old Maiquis of Angicsea was iidmg a 
busk skittish hoisc, a good way down Piccadilly, just ahead 
of me , he enteied the paik as I passed, his hoise capeung 
among the carnages, somewhat to my alaini, not to his It 
must have been some fi\ e or ten mmutes before this, that 
Sii Eohert had been thiown on Constitution Hill and got 
his death-huit I did not heai of it at all till next day at 
Addiscombe, when the anxiety, which I had hoped was e\ 
aggerated, was considerable about him To this honi, it is 
impossible to know how the fall took place Peel had no 
‘fit,’ I think He was a pool ridei, shoit in the legs, long 
and heavy in the body His hoise took both to leaiing and 
flmgmg up its heels, says a witness He came down, it 
upon him, collai-hone bioken It turned out aftei death 
that a lib had been broken (also), du\en m upon the region 
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of the lungs or heart It had been enough On Monday I 
walked up to some club to get the bulletin, which pretended 
to be favourable We went then to the house itself, saw 
carnages, a scattered ciowd sinmienng about, learnt nothing 
fn thei, but came home in hope Tuesday morning, 2 nd of 
July, ‘ Poftman ’ leported a bad night , ’ uncertam rumours 
of good and etil thiough the day (Ruskin <&;c heie in the 
evening , good report fiom Aubrey de Veie, about 11 pm) 
I had still an obstinate hope Wednesday morning ‘ Post 
man ’ repoited Sn Robeit Peel died last night, I think about 
nine Ehm f eheu f Great expressions of national sorrow, 
really a seiious expiession of regiet m the pubhc , an affec 
tionate appieciation of this man which he himself was fai 
fiom being suie of, oi awaie of, while he hved I myself 
have^said nothing hardly know what to think — feel only 
in general that I have now no definite hope of peaceable 
miprovement foi this com tiy , that the bne^statqgman we 
had, 01 the least similitude of a statesman so fa as I know 
01 guess, is suddenly snatched away fiom us What will 
become of it ^ God knows k;peaceahle result I now haidly 
expect for this huge wen of coiiuptions and diseases and 
miseries , and in the meanwhile the wngglmgs and strag- 
glings in Pailiament, how they now do, or what they now 
do there, have become meie zero to me, tedious as a tale that 
has been told Di Foucart, who was present, told Fane, Sn 
Eobeit was fiequently insensible , wandeied, talking about 
his watch, about getting to bed ‘ Let us hght the candles 
and go to bed ’ ‘ Have you wound up that i^atch ^ ’ &c 
Nevei alluded to his hurt He lay all the while in that 
dinmg-ioom, made them take off his bandages as intolerable, 
would not be examined or manipulated further , got away 
fiom his water-bed slept eight horns upon a sofa, the only 
sleep he had ^ God bless you all ^ ’ he said in a faint voice to 
his children clear and weak, and so went bis way XsXoff 

86—2 
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Great men di^e, like littl^ men , ^ there is no difference,’ 
and th^ world goes its way without them Paihament 
was to ^ wiiggle on’ with i;o longer any Peel to guide , 

^ the wen,’ as Gobbet t called London, was to double its 
already ovei grown, monstrous bulk, and Cii.lyle had 
still thirty years before him to watch and shudder at its 
extending but fiom this time he cued little about 
contemporaiy politics, which he regarded as beating the 
wind What lie himself was next to do wis a pioblem 
to him which he did not see his way through Some 
time or other he meant to write a ^ Life of Sterling,’ 
but as yet he had not sufficient composuie Up to this 
time he had perhaps^ some hope or purpose of being 
employed actively in public life All idea of this kind, 
if he ever seriously entertained it, had now vanished 
As a writer of books, and as this only, he was to make 
his mark on his generation, but what book was to be 
written next was entirely vague to him The house in 
Chelsea required paint and whitewash again — a process 
which, for everyone’s 'lake, it was desirable that he 
should not be present to witness His friend, Mr 
Redwood, again invited him to South Wales He had 
been dreadfully * bored ’ there , but he was affected, too, 
by Redwood’s loyal attachment He agreed to go to 
him for a week or two, and intended afterwards to make 
his way into Scotland 

On the way to Cardiff, he spent a night with Savage 
Landor, who was then living apait fiom his family in 
Bath 

Landor (he wrote) was m his house, m a fine qmet street 
like a New Town Edmbuigh one, waiting for me, attended 
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only by a nice Bologna dog l^innei not far from ready , 
his apartments all hung lonnd with queei old Itahan pictures ^ 
the veiy doois had pictuies on them Dinner was elaborately 
simple The biave Landoi foiced me to talk fai too much, 
and we did very near a bottle of claiet, besides two glasses of 
sherry , fir too much hquor and excitement for a poor fellow 
like me HoVever, he was really stirrmg company a proud, 
irascible, ti enchant, yet generous, veracious, and very digm 
fied old man , quite a ducal oi loyal man in the temper of 
him , reminded me something of old Sterhng, except that for 
lush blarney you must substitute a fund of Welsh cholei 
He left me to go smoking along the stieets about ten at 
night, he himself retinng then, having walked me thiough 
the Oiescent, Paik, &c, in the €usk befoie Bath is 
decidedly the piettiest town in all England Nay, Edinbuigh 
itself, except for the sea and the Giampians, does not equal 
it Eegulai, but by no means foimal s&eets, alUclean, all 
quiet, yet not dead, winding up in pictmesque, lively vaiieties 
along the face of a large, bioad sweep of woody gieen sand- 
stone hill, with laige outlook to the opposite side of the 
valley , and fine, decent, clean people saunteiing about it, 
mostly small countiy gentiy, I was told , ^ hve heie foi 1,200? 
a yeai,’ said Landoi 


Mr Eedwood was no longer at Llandough, but had 
moved to Boverton, a place at no gieat distance 
Boverton was nearer to the sea, and the daily bathe 
could be efifected without difficulty The cocks, cuddies, 
&c , were as troublesome as usual, though perhaps less 
so than Carlyle’s vivid anathemas on the poor creatures 
would lead one to suppose His host entertained him 
with more honour than he would have paid to a prince 
or an archbishop, and Carlyle could not but be grateful 
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To Jam fTfeM Garlyle 


Bovprton Aug 12 1S50 

Eedwood is fiiendliness itself, pool fellow, disclobes a 
great quantity of passive intelligence amid his gieat pio- 
fundiby of dulncss nay, a kind of humour at limes, and 
certainly excels in good temgm all the human cfeatiues I have 
been near lately Seveial times his fussiness and filei y have 
brought angiy growhngs out of me, and spuits of fieice 
impatience which he has taken more like an angel than a 
Welshman Perfection of temper ^ And Ins pony is \ery 
swift and good, and his household is hospitably furnished, 
and all that he has is at my disposal On the whole I shall 
handsomely make out my three weeks, and hope to get profit 
fiom it aftei all 

Carlyle would ^have been the most perfect of guide- 
book writeis Nothing e'^caped his observation , and he 
never lested till he had learnt all that could be known 
about any place which he visited first and foiemost, 
the meaning of the name of it, if it was uncommon or 
suggestive His daily letters to Chelsea were full of 
descriptions of the neighbourhood, all sifigularly vivid 
Here, for instance, is an account of Merthyr Tydvil, to 
which his friend carried him — 

In 1755 Merthyr Tydvil was a mountain hamlet of five or 
SIX houses, stagnant and silent as it had been ever since 
Tydvil, the king’s or laud’s daughtei, was maityred heie, say 
1,300 years before About that time a certain Mr Bacon, a 
cunmng Yorkshiieman, passing that way, discovered that 
theie was iron in the ground — iron and coal He took a 99 

years’ lease m consequence, and ^m bnef, there are now 

about 50,000 giimy mortals, black and clammy with soot and 
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sweat, screwing onfc a livelihoods for themselves m that spot 
of the Taff Talley Such a se! of ungmded, haid-worked, 
fierce, and miseiable looking sons of Adam I never Sc?v before 
Ah me I It is like a vision of •HeU, and will nevei leave me, 
that of these pool cieatures bioihng, all m sweat and dnt, 
aimd thtir fiiinaces, pits, and rolling mills Foi here is 
absolutely ‘ iio ’ ai istociaoy or guiding class nothing but one 
01 two huge lion-masters , and the rest are operatives, petty 
shopkeepeis, Scotch hawkeis, &c &c The town might be, 
and will be, one of the piettiest places m the woild It is 
one of the sootiest, squalidest, and ughest all cindeis and 
dust-mounds and soot Their very greens they bring fiom 
Biistol, though the ground is excellent aU round Nobody 
thinks of gaidening in such a locahty — ^all devoted to metallic 

gambling 

• 

The house-cleaning at Chelsea wa.s complicated by 
the misconduct of servants Mrs Carlyle*was struggling 
in the midst of it all, happy that her husband was away, 
but wishing pel haps that when he was at home he 
would show himself a little more appreciative of the 
troubles which she was undergoing No one ever laid 
himself more open to being misunderstood in such 
matters than Carlyle did He was the gratefullest of 
men, but, from a shy reluctance to speak of his feelings, 
he left his giatitude unuttered He seemed to take 
whatever was done for him as a matter of course, and to 
growl if anything was not to his mind It was only in 
hib letters that he showed what was really in his heart 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Boverton Aug 19 1850 

Keep yourself quiet Do not let that scandalous randy of 
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a gul disturb you a momef t more , and be as patient with 
your poor, ^oft dumplmg bf an appi entice as you can, in 
hopes of better by-and-by ^ Servants ’ aie at a stiange pass 
in these times I contmuaPy foresee that befoie veiy long 
there will be on all hands a necessity and detcimination on 
the pait of wise people to do without seivants^ That is 
actually a stage of pi ogress that is ahead of iis^ How I feel 
at this moment the blessedness of such a possibility, had one 
been trained to do a httle ordinary work, and weie the due 
piehmmaries well airanged^ ‘Servants,’ on the present 
piinciple, are a mere deceptive imagination Command is 
nowiieie , obedience nowhere The devil will get it all if it 
do not mend Oh » my dear httle Jeannie, what a quantity 
of ugly feats you have always taken upon you in this lespect , 
how you have lam between me and these annoyances, and 
wrapt me like a cloak against them I I know this well, 
whethei I speak oLit or not 


Aug 21 

Thanks to thee I Oh ^ know that I have thanked thee 
sometimes in my silent houis as no woids could For 
indeed I am sometimes tenibly duven into corneis in this 
my life pilgiimage, of late ebpecially , and the thing that is 
in my heait is known, or can be known, to the Almighty 
Makei alone 

He stayed three weeks at Boverton, and then giate- 
fully took leave ‘The good Eedwood,’ as he called 
his host, died the year following, and he never saw 
him again His route to Scotsbng was, as usual, by 
the Liverpool and Annan steamer The discomforts of 
his journey weie not different from other people’s in 
similar circumstances It was the tiaveller who was 
different , and his miseries, comical as they sound, weie 
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real enough to so sensitive a ^fferer He sent a his- 
tory of them to Chelsea on his arrival ^ I am,’ ^e said, 
*a very unthankful, ill-conditioned, bilious, wayward, 
and heaitworn son of Adam, I do suspect Well, you 
shall hear my complaints To whom can we complain, 
if not to* one another, after all ^ ’ He had reached 
Liverpool wfthout misadventure He had gone on 
board late in the evening The night, as the vessel 
ran down the Mersey, was soft and beautiful He 
walked and smoked for an hour on deck, and then went 
m search of his sleeping-place 

‘ This way the cabin^ sii ^ ’ and m truth it was 

almost woith a httle voyage to see such a cabin of gents , 
for nevei in all my travels had I seen the hke befoie, nor 
piobably shall again The little crib of a place which I had 
glanced at two houis befoie and found six beds in had now 
developed itself by hinge shelves (which in the day weie 
paits of sofas) and non biackets into the piactical sleeping- 
place of at least sixteen of the gent species Theie they all 
lay, my cnb the only empty one a pile of clothes up to the 
veiy ceihng, and all lound it gent packed on gent, few inches 
between the nose of one gent and the nape of the othei gent’s 
neck , not a particle of air, all orifices closed Five oi six 
of said gents already raging and snoimg And a smell ’ 
Ach Gott ! I suppose it must lesemble that of the slave-ships 
m the middle passage It was positively immoial to think 
of sleeping in such a leceptacle of abominations 

He sought the deck again , but the night turned to 
rain, and the deck of a steamer in wet and darkness is 
not delightful, even in August When the vessel 
reached Annan, and ^ he was flung into the street,’ the 
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unfortunate ^ Jonah’ C0|ild but addiess a silent word oi 
thani^s to the Merciful Power, and ^appeal to Groody 
and posterity ’ At Scothbrig he could do as he liked — 
be silent from morning till night, wander about alone 
among the hills, see no one, and be nuised in mmd and 
body % the kindest hands , but he was o;at of Older in 
one as well as the other The reaction after the 
Pamphlets was now telling upon him Very strange, 
very characteiistic, is the account which he wiites of 
his condition 


To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Scotsbng September 4 1850 

I find it good that all one’s ugly thoughts — ugly-as sm 
and Satan several of them — should come uninteiiupted 
befoie one afld look and do then very woist Many things 
tend towaids settlement in that way, and silently beginnings 
of anangeinent and deteimmation show themsehes Why, 
oh ! why, should a living man complain aftei all ? We get, 
each one of us, the common foitune, with supcificial varia- 
tions A man ought to know that he is not ill-used , that 
if he miss the thing one way he gets it in another Your 
^beautiful blessings,’ I have them not I cannot tiain my- 
self by having them Well, then, hy doing without them I 
can tiam myself It is theie that I go ahead of you Theie, 
too, he piizes if you knew it 


September 6 

Nothmg so hke a Sabbath has been vouchsafed to me foi 
many heavy months as these last ten days at poor Scotsbiig 
are Let me he thankful for them They wexe very neces- 
sarv to me They will open my heait to sad and affectionate 
thoughts, which the mtoleiable burden of my own mean 
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sufferings has stifled for a long |ime I do nothing here, 
and pietend to do nothing but sit silent in the middle of old 
unutteiable leminiscences and pool simple scenes more in 

fceresting to me on this side Hades ^ One should be 

content to admit that one is Nothmg a poor, vainly stiug 
gling soul? yet seen with pity by the Eternal Powers, I do 
believe, and whose stiuggles at woist aie bending towards 
their close This puts one to peace when nothing else can , 
and the beggaily miseiies of the meie body abatmg a little, 
as with me they sensibly do, it is stiange what dark curtains 
drop off of their own accord, and how the promise of clearer 
skies agam visits one These last thiee days have been of 
surpassing beauty — clear, calm September days, the sky 
blight and blue, with fluctuating masses of bright clouds 
The JiiUs aie all spotted with pure hght and pure shade , 
everytlung of the hvehest yellow on the liveliest green in 
this lower region On iiding up fiom the* Kjyrtlebr^dge side 
hitherwaid, I could not but admit that the bright scene, 
with Buinswaik and the infinite azuie behind it, was one of 
the lo\ ekest that I had anywhere seen Pool old Annandale, 
aftei all ^ A note to Lady Ashbuiton, after I ariived 
here, biought this ansivei yesteiday Gieat Qaudmmus at 
the Giange, it would seem Between hfe there and life here^ 
as I now have it, it must be admitted theie is a contrast 
We are about the two extremes of decent human lodging, and 
I know which answers the best for me Remember me 
generally to all fiiends Good souls I I like them all better 
than perhaps they would suspect fiom my gnm, ways 
Sometimes it has struck me. Could not I continue this 
Sablatw period m a room at Craigenputtock, perhaps ^ 
Alas f alas I 

The evident uncertainty as to his future occupations 

^ Sentence appdiently uncompleted 
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whicli appears m these letters, taken with wh it he told 
me of^ his thoughts of public life at the time of his 
Pamphlets, confirms me in my iinpi eb'=iion that he had 
nourished some practical hopes from those Pamphlets, 
and had imagined that he might peihaps Ije himself 
invited to assist in carrying out some of the changes 
which he had theie insisted on Such hopes, if he had 
formed them, he must have seen by this time were 
utterly groundless Whatever impiovements might be 
attempted, no statesman would ever call on him to take 
part m the process To this, which was now a ceitainty, 
he had to endeavour to adjust himself, but he was in 
low spirits — unusually low, even foi him He filled his 
letters with anecdotes of misfortunes, misenes, tiagedies, 
among his Annandale neighbours, mocking at the idea 
that thjs WQ?.ld was made for happiness He went to 
stay with his sister at Dumfiies 

The kindness of these friends (he said), their \ ei y kindness, 
woiks me misciy of which they have no idea In the gloom 
of my own imagination I seem to myself a pitiable min 
Last night I had, in spite of noises and confusions many, i 
toleiable sleep, most welcome to me, foi on the Monday night 
here I did not sleep at all Yesteiday was accoidingly a 
day ^ My pooi mothei, too, is veiy weak, and there are 
clothes a-buying, and confusions very many, and no minute 
can I be left alone to let my sad thoughts settle into sad 
composuie, but eveiy minute I must talk, talk God help 
me ^ To be dead altogethei ^ But fie ' fie ^ this is veiy weak, 
and I am but a spoony to wiite so To moiiow I will wiite 
to you moie delibeiately I had no idea I was so sick of 
heait and had made such progiess towaids age and steady 
dispiiitment Alas ^ alas * I ought to be wiapped ip 
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cotfcon wool, and laid in a lockec^drawer at present 1 can 
stand nothing I am leally ashamed of the fi^uie I cut 
among cieatures in the oidmary human situation One 
couldn’t do without human cieatuies altogethei Oh ’ no 
But at present, in such moods as I am now in, it weie such 
an inexpidlsible saving of fiet and botheration and futile 
distiess if they would but let me alone Woe’s me » Woe 
IS me ^ 

It was m this humour that Carlyle read * Alton Locke,’ 
which Kingsley sent him I well remember the grati- 
fication with which Kingsley showed me his approving 
criticism , and it speaks volumes for the merit of that 
book that at such a time Carlyle could take pleasure in 
it Little did either of us then guess in what a depth 
of depression it had found him The eloud lifted aftei 
a while , but these fits when they came were entirely 
disabhng Robust constitutional strength, which is 
half of it insensibility, was not among the gifts which 
Nature had bestowed on Carlyle His strength was 
moral, it lay in an unalterable resolution to do what 
was right and to speak what was true — a strength 
nobly sufficient for the broad direction of his life and 
intellect, but leaving him a helpless victim of the small 
vexations which prey like mosquitoes on the nerves of 
unfortunate men of genius Sometimes, indeed, by 
the help of Providence, his irritations neutralised one 
another In his steady thrift, he had his clothes made 
for him in Annandale, the cloth bought at Dumfries 
and made up by an Ecclefechan tailor His wardrobe 
required refitting before his return to London, and the 
need of attending to it proved an antidote to his present 
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miseries Aftei relafcin|'' his exeitions m the tailor 
department, he says very piettily — 

Do not Kgiet these contrivances of a ‘lude age,’ deai 
Goody mine They aie still useful foi om ciicumstauces, and 
are always beautiful, as human virtue is "We (tie not yet 
nchy my woman, nor likely evei to be Devil may caie foi 
that pait of it ’ No new ‘ suit of virtues ’ only not quite so 
tight a fit as the old one , one advantage that, undoubtedly 
But Chapman’s account for the Pamphlets ^ might teach us 
moderation if we weie forgetting oui selves Such a return 
of money for so much toil and enduiance of reproach, and 
othei things, as has not often come athwarfc the Liteiaiy Lion 
Devil may care foi th«*t, too ^ He says the account is all 
right He will pay you your bit of an allowance this week, 
howevei And so let him and his trade ledgers go then 
gates ag^in The little thit a just man hath is moie and 
bettei fdi, &c said the old Psalmist, a most tiaie and com- 
fortable saymg 

With the end of September London and Cheyne 
Eow came m sight again The repairs were finished 
At Scotsbrig, when the clothes had come in, he found 
himself * a distempered human soul that had slept ill, 
and was teriibly dadded about ’ a phenomenon not 
quite unfamiliai to his wife’s observation He had 
thought of a trip to Iona befoie going home, but the 
season was too far advanced A short visit was to he 
managed to his fi lends in Cumberland Then he would 
hasten back and be as amiable as he could when he 
arrived Mrs Carlyle, in one of the saddest of her 

^ The outcry stopped the sale of the n for many months and even 
years 
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sad letters, had regretted that lopr company had become 
so useless to him ^ ^ Oh ^ ’ he said, * if you could but 
cease being conscious of what your company is to me ^ 
The consciousness is all the rnalady in that Ah me ^ 
Ah me ^ But that, too, will mend if it pleases God ’ 

On the 27th of September he parted sorrowfully from 
his mother at Scotsbng, after a wild midnight walk in 
wind and ram the evening before Three days were 
given to the Speddings at Keswick, and thence, on 
pressing invitation, he went to the Marshalls at 
Coniston, where he met the Tennysons, then lately 
married Neither of these visits biought much com 
fort Mr Speddmg had gone witiT the rest of the world 
in disapproving the ' Latter-day Pamphlets ’ At the 
Marshalls’ he was prevented from sleeping by ^ poultry, 
children, and flunkeys ’ 

Love of the picturesque is here (he wrote from Coniston) 
Gorgeous magnificence mtnm quiet oi any sort of comfort 
which to me, m my exceptional thin slanned thrice morbid 
condition, were human I had to run away abiuptly from 
a survey of certain sublime rock-passes and pikes, never to 
be forgotten lest the post should go without my writmg 
Here, avoidmg lunch, too, and taking a sohtary pipe instead, 
I end for this day, feehng myself to be, of all men, by fai 
the most miseiable, hke that old Greek, yet knowing well 
piivately that it is not so, and beggmgpity and paidon fiom 
pool Goody, whom God bless 

He announced that he could not stay, that he must 
leave the next day, &c Every attention was paid him 


* Letters md Memorials vol ii p X33 
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His r(»om was changed? Not a sound was allowed to 
distur]) him He had a sound sleep, woke ^ to find a 
wonderful alteiation in l^imself, with the sun shining 
over lakes and mountains , ’ and then he thought he 
would stay ^ anothei day and still other d^ys ’ if he 
were asked But he had been so peremptoiy that his 
host thought it uncouiteous to press him fmther, and 
then he discovered that he was not wanted, ‘ nothing but 
the name of him, which was already got ’ Mi M ii shall 
himself accompanied him to the Windermere station, 
^ forcing him to talk, which was small favour , ’ and the 
express tram swept him back to London Men of genius 
aie ^kittle’ guests, ^nd, of all such, Carlyle was the 
^ kittlest ’ 

His wife was at the Griange when he reached Cheyne 
Eow Jher^i wS.s no one to receive him but hei dog 
Nero, who after a moment^s doubt ^ barked enthusiastic 
^reception,’ and the cat, ‘ who sat reflective, without sign 
^ of the smallest emotion, moie or less ’ He was obliged 
to Nero, he foigave the cat He was delighted to be at 
home igain The improvements m the house called 
out his enthusiastic approbation ^Oh, Goody he 
exclaimed, ® incomparable artist Goody ^ It is really a 
series of glad surprises , and the noble grate upstairs ^ 
all good and best My bonny little artistikin Eeally 
it is clever and wise to a degree, and I admit it is pity 
that you were not here to show it me youiself But I 
shall find it all out too Thank you, thank you a 
thousand times’’ The tossing and whirling seemed 
even more unatti active in the comparison 

But I have done with it (he said), and with the astonish- 
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ingly adnmable lights and shadoVs and valleys and Lang- 
dale pikes and woiship of the picturesque in all its bi&nches, 
fiom all and eveiy of which foi the futuie ‘ Good Loid deliver 
hnz ’ Oh my poor Goody ^ It is a gieat blessing to be 
boin a person of sense, even with ‘the tempei of a lat tiap ^ ’ 
One mnst put up with the tempei , the other is not to be 
put up with Alfred looks really improved, I should say , 
cheerful in what he talks, and looking forward to a futuie 
less detached than the past has been A good soul, find him 
where or how situated you may Mrs Tennyson hghts up 
blight glittering blue eyes when you speak to her , has wit, 
has sense , and were it not that she seems so very dehcate in 
health, I should augur really well of Tennyson’s adventure 


Mrs Carlyle was distracted at his return in her own| 
absence She insisted that she must go to him at once 
but she had been gaming strength at the Grange, and 
the Ashburtons begged her to stay on Carlyle urged 
it too With pretty delicacy he said, as if learning a1 
lesson from her being away, * I shall know better than 
ever I did what the comfort to me is, of being received 
by you when I arrive worn out, and you welcome me 
with your old smiles and the light of a human fire and 
a human home ’ As she persisted that she must go 
back, he accepted Lady Ashburton’s pioposal that he 
should himself join his wife for a week or two before 
finally settling in for the winter , and it was not till 
the middle of October that they weie together again in 
their own home, when he summed up in his Journal 
the experiences of his wanderings Savage Landor, 
whom he calls ‘a proud, indignant, and remarkable 
old man,’ had pleased him from sympathy of discontent 
VOL n 36 
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with the ^existing ordei of things His visit to poor 
Mr Redwood he describes as * dulness and the inanity 
of worse than solitude ^ He had left Bovei ton ^ m a 
hnmonr strangely forlorn, sad, and sicklj even for him * 
He goes on — 


Four weeks at Scotsbng my dear old mother, much 
bioken since I bad last seen hei, was a peipetual souice of 
sad and, as it were, sacred emotions to me Soiiowful mostly 
and disgusting, and even degrading, weie my othei emotions 
God help me ’ Much physical suffeiing Morahty sunk 
down with me almost to zero so fai as consciousness went 
Surely theie should be-a hospital foi poor creatures in such a 
condition as mine But let us not speak In the end of 
September I went over to Cumbeiland T Speddmg hunted 
and dull Off to Ooniston for two days Scenery, <&c 
Obhged to steer foi Chelsea by express train, and see whether 
in my home was any rest fox me Alas ^ nol theic eithei 
Aiuve about midnight my wife gone down to the Giange 
Nothing foi it but stoicism, of such soit as one had, once 
moie In about a week go to the Giange to ]om my wife 
theie Spend ten days amid miscellaneous company in the 
common dyspeptic, utterly isolated, and contemptible con- 
dition Home again on Satuiday gone a week , and here 
evei since at least m a silent state I have still hopes of 
wiitnig another book, letter peihaps than any I hare yet 
done , but m all othei lespects this seems really the Nadu of 
my fortunes , and in hope, desire, or outlook, so far as 
common moitals leckon such, I never was more bankrupt 
Lonely, shut up within my contemptible and yet not dehber- 
ately ignoble self, peihaps theie never was, in modem hteiaiy 
01 othei history, a more sohtaiy soul, capable of any fiiend- 
ship 01 honest lelation to others For the lest I do in some 
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measure silently defy destiny, ai’d tiy to look steady 
eye into it, not hoping fiom it (except that I might get 
some worh well done), nor feaiing it foi the remnant of my 
time heie Latent pieties, I do believe, still lie in me , deep 
wells of sonow, reverence, and affection, but alas ^ that is 
not the hufnoui at present, and my utmost piayei is that I 
might deal wisely with that too, since it is the lot of me 
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CHAPTER XIX 
AD 1851-2 JET 56 57 

Reviews of the Pamphlets — Cheyne Row — Party it the Grange — Life 
of Sterling * — Reception of it— Coleridge and his disciples— Spiritual 
optics— Hvde Park Exhibition — ^A month at Malvern — Scotland — 
Trip to Pans with Lord Ashburton 

There is a condition familiar to men of letters, and I 
suppose to artists of all descriptions, whicli may be called 
a moulting state Tiie imagination, exhausted by long 
efforts, sheds its feathers, and mind and body lemain 
sick and dispirited till they grow again Carlyle was 
thus riDCt)ulting after the ^ Latter-day Pamphlets ’ He 
was eager to write, but his ideis were shapeless His 
wings would not lift him He was chained to the 
ground Unable to produce anything, he began to 
read voraciously , he bought a copy of the ' Annual 
Register , ’ he worked entirely through it, finding there 
®a great quantity of agreeable and not quite useless 
information’ He read Sophocles with piofound ad- 
miration His fit lends came about Cheyne Row, eager 
to see him after his absence They weie welcome in a 
sense, but * alas ^ ’ he confessed, ' nobody comes whose 
talk IS half so good to me as silence I fly out of the 
way of everybody, and would much rather smoke a pipe 
of wholesome tobacco than talk to anyone in London 
just now Nay, their talk is often rather an offence to 
me, and I murmur to myself, Why open one’s lips for 
such a purpose ? ’ 
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The autumn quarterlies were busy upon the Pamph- 
lets^ and the shrieking tone was con uderably modified 
A review of them by Masson in the ^ North British ’ 
distinctly pleased Carlyle A review m the ® Dublin ’ 
he found^^ excellently serious/ and conjectured that it 
came fiom some Anglican pervert or convert It was 
written, I believe, by Mr , now Mr Justice, O’Hagan 
The Catholics naturally found points of sympathy in so 
scornful a denunciation of modern notions about liberty 
Carlyle and they believed alike in the divine right of 
wisdom to govern folly * The wise man’s eyes were m 
his head, but the fool walked in darkness ’ This article 
provided him ^ with interesting i;eflections for a day or 
two But books were his chief 1 esource in these months 
A paper in the * Annual Eegister’ set him reading 
Wycherley’s comedies, not with satisfSctipn JBCe calls 
them a combination of ^ human platitude and pravity ’ 
seldom equalled ‘ Faugh ^ ’ he said, ^ I shut up the 
book last night, having actually worked through the 
greater part of it with real abomination ’ ^ Scaligerana ’ 
was far better From thib he made many extracts He 
calls it the most curious daguerreotype likeness of a 
great man’s loose talk that he had ever seen, 

alternating between Piench and Latin, between high and low, 
between thick and thin, the most free-and-easy sho\ elling out 
of whatevei came readiest m a human soul, a stiange diaggly- 
wick’d tallow candle lighted in the belly of a daik dead past, 
a soicerei’s dance of extinct human beings and things 

At intervals he thought of writing something 
* Ireland ’ came back upon him occasionally as still a 
possibility A theoiy of education on the plan of Goethe’s 
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* Waiiderjahre * would gl^^e him scope to s ly something 
not wholly useless These were the two subjects which 
looked least contemptible^ Theie was English history 
too ^The Conqueroi,’ * Simon de Montfort,’ ‘The 
Battle of Towton ’ ‘ But what/ he asked himself, ‘ can 
be done with a British Museum under fat pedants, with 
a world so sunk as oms, and alas ^ with a soul so sunk 
and subdued to its elements as mine seems to be^ 
Voyons^ voyons / au mo%ns ta%sons-‘nou8 ’ 

To Margaret Carlyle^ Scotsbng 

Chelsea December 14 1850 

Jane has taken no ^old yet , goes out m some ommbus 
whenevei the day is not quite wietched I hear nothing of 
her huit,^ and I beheve it is getting well, though she does 
not seeing to hie any speech about it I am myself decidedly 
bettei than when I wrote last — ^have, m tact, nothing wiong 
about me except an incuiably squeamish hvei and stomach 
I geneially go out foi an hour’s walking befoic bed-tune , the 
httle snaffle of a messin called ISTeio commonly goes with me, 
runs snuffling into eveiy hole, oi puis about at my side like 
a httle glassy rat, and letuins home the joyfullest and diitiest 
little dog one need wish to see ‘No Popery’ is still 
loud enough in these paits, and it is confidently expected 
these pasteboaid caidmals and their rotten garments will be 
packed out of this island in some way TJltimm cr&pitm 
dmboU^ as Beza said of the Jesuits 

Journal 

December 30, 1850 — ^The year is wearing out, life is 
wearmg out , and I can get to no woik Me rnisenm 1 Of 

* Letters and MemoncUSf vol ii p 141 
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course the thing is difficult — njost things aie — ^but I con 
tmually fly fiom it too, and my pool days pass m the shabbiest, 
wastefullest manner Ballantyne, Maccall, and John Welsh 
were ith us on Christmas Day to dinnei Last night Ehngsley 
and Dai win Good is to be got out of no creatine Lady 
Bulwer Lytton — a most melancholy interview of her seeking 
How the Fuiies do still walk this earth, and shake then 
^ dusky glowing toiches ’ over men and women ^ Gan do 
nothing with the poor lady’s novel, I fear Yesteiday I was 
dealing myseK of a tangle of extianeous letters, &c , with 
which I had properly nothing to do How much ‘ love,’ 

‘ respect,’ ‘ admuation,’ , is theie m this world which re- 
sembles the ‘ love ’ of dogs for a dead horse ^ ‘ Eie on’t ^ 
’tis an unweeded garden ’ and then^the sluggard of a gai- 
dener * Awake I Wilt thou never awake, then ^ 

Notwithstanding the hopes and r^^solutions which 
Carlyle had brought back with him from ‘Scotland, the 
domestic atmosphere was not clear in Cheyne Eow, and 
had not been clear since his return Nothing need be 
said about this It added to his other discomforts — 
that was all In the Journal of January 20, there is 
this cuiious obseivation — 

It IS man’s part to deal with Destiny, who is known to be 
inexorable It is the woman’s more to deal with the man, 
whom, even in impossible cases, she always thinks capable of 
bemg moved by human means , in this respect a harder, at 
least a less dignified, lot for her 

At the end of January he went off again to the 
Grange, alone this time, to meet an interesting party 
there , Thirlwall, Milnes, the Stanleys, Sir John Simeon, 
Trench, then Dean of Westminster, and several others 
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He might have enioyed Jiimself if his spiiits had been 
in bettei bidei, ‘ for, thinks to the Bishop, the conver- 
sation was a thought more solid than was usual ’ One 
evening it took a lemaiLable foim, and as he more 
than once described the scene to me, I quote what he 
says about it in a lettei 

Last night there was a dieadful onslaught made on — what 
shall I say^ piopeily the Ghmch — ^in piescnce ot Tiench 
and the Bishop Tiench affected to be veiy busy leading, 
and managed extiemely well The Bishop was also giand 
and rationally manful, intiinsioally agieeing with almost 
everythmg I said Pool Simeon, a gentleman in seaich of a 
leligion, sate stupent m the whirlpool of heterodox hail, and 
seemed to feel if his head weie on Ins shoulders This is an 
extiaordmaiy epoch of the world, with a witness ^ 

It was perhaps as an effect of this singular piece of 
talk, at any rate in dischaige of a long-iecogmsed duty, 
that Carlyle, on returning home, set about his long- 
meditated life of John Sterling To leave Sterling any 
longer as an anatomical subject for the religious news- 
papers was treason to his friend’s memory He had 
waited, partly from want of composuie, partly that the 
dust might settle a little , and now, having leisure on 
his hands, and being otherwise in the right mood, he 
re-read Sterling’s letters, collected information from 
surviving relatives, and without difficulty — indeed, with 
entire ease and rapidity — he produced in three months 
what is perhaps the most beautiful biography in the 
English language His own mind for the past year 
had been restless and agitated, but no restlessness can 
be traced m the ‘ Life of Sterling ’ The scorn, the 
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pnde, the indignation of the Pamphlets he hushed 
down under a stream of quiet affection 'the tone is 
calm and tender Here, moie than in any of the lest 
of his writings, he could give play, without a jarring 
note, to the gentlest quahties of his heart and intellect 
It was necessaiy for him to express himself more plainly 
than he had hitherto done on the received religious 
cieeds, but he wrote without mockery, without exas- 
peration, as if his angry emotions were subdued to the 
element in which he was working A friend’s grave 
was no place for theological controversy, and though he 
allowed his humour free play, it was real play, nowhere 
savagely contemptuous Stei ling’s life had been a 
short one His history was rather that of the formation 
of a beautiful character than of accomplished achieve- 
ment , at once the most difficult to dShn^eate, ^yet the 
most instructive if delineated successfully The aim of 
the biogiapher was to lift the subject beyond the sordid 
element of religious exasperations, yet it was on 
Stei ling’s 'religion,’ in the noble meaning of the word, 
that the entire inteiest turned G-rowing to manhood 
in an atmospheie of Eadicalism, political and specula- 
tive, Sterling had come in contact with the enthusiasts 
of European revolution He had involved himself in a 
movement in which accident only prevented him from 
being personally engaged, and which ended in the 
destruction of his friends In the depression which 
followed he had fallen under the influence of Coleridge 
He had learnt from Colei idge that the key of the 
mysteiy of the universe lay, after all, with the Church 
creed lightly understood and that, by an intellectual 
legeidemain, uncertainties could be converted into cer- 
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tcutiixes The process by which the wondeifal trans- 
ioimation was to be effected, Carlyle himself had heard 
from the prophet’s own lips, and had heaid without 
conviction when living long befoie had taken him to 
Highgate to worship 


To the young and ardent mmd, instinct with pious noble 
ness, yet driven to the grim deserts of Eadicahsm tor a faith, 
Ooleiidge’s speculations had a chaxm much moie than literary, 
a charm almost religious and prophetic The constant gist 
of his discourse was lamentation ovei the sunk condition of 
the world, which he lecognised to be given up to atheism 
and materialism full of mere soidid mis-beliefs, mis-pursuits, 
and mis-iesults All science had become mechanical, the 
science not of men, but of a kind of human beaveis Ohuiches 
themselves had died away mto a godless mechanical condi- 
tion, and stood there as mere cases of aitioles, meio foims of 
Ohuiches, like the diied carcases of once swift camels which 
you hud left witheimg mthethiist of the universal deseit — 
ghastly poitents foi the picsent, beneficent ships of the 
desert no moie Men’s souls weie blmded, hebetated, and 
sunk under the influence of atheism and materialism, and 
Hume and Yoltaue The woild for the present was an ex- 
tmotwoildjdeseitedof G-od andmcapable of well doing till it 
changed its heart and spiiit This, I think, expressed with less 
of indignation and with more of long-diawn queiulousness, 
was always recognisable as the ground tone, which truly a 
pious young heait, driven mto Eadicahsm and the opposition 
paity, could not but lecogmse as a too soirowful truth, and 
ask the oiacle with all earnestness, ‘ What remedy, then ? ’ 
The remedy, though Ooleiidge himself professed to see it as 
m sunbeams, could not, except by processes unspeakably 
difficult, be desciibed to you at all On the whole, these 
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dead Ohuiches, this dead English* Chuich especially, must be 
bi ought to life again Why not It was not dead^ The 
soul of it m tins paiched-up body was tragically asleep only 
Atheistic philosophy was true on its side , and Hume and 
Volfcaiie could on their own ground speak iiiefiagably for 
themselve^against any Chuich But lift the Church and them 
into a highei spheie of aigument, they died into inanition 
The Chuich levmfied itself into piistme florid vigour, became 
once more a living ship of the deseit, and invincibly boie 
you o\ ei stock and stone But how ^ but how ^ By attend- 
mg to the ‘ leason ’ of man, said Coleiidge, and duly chaming 
up the ‘ undei standing ’ of man The V&iminft (leason) and 
(undei standing) of the Geimans — ^it all turned upon 
these if you could well undei stand them, which you couldn’t 
Foi the lest, Coleiidge had on the anvil various books, 
especially was about to wnte one giand book on the Logos y 
which would help to budge the chasm for us So much 
appealed, hov ever Ohuiches, though pioved false as you had 
nnagined, weie still ciue as you weie to imagine Heie was 
an aitist who would bum you up an old Chuich, root and 
branch, and then, as the alchemist piofessed to do with 
oiganic substances m geneial, distil you an ‘ Astial Spirit ’ 
fiom the ashes, which was the very image of the old burnt 
article, its aiidiawn counteipait This you had, oi might 
get, and diaw uses from if you could Wait tiU the book on 
the Logos was done , alas ^ till youi own teriene eyes, blind 
with conceit and the dust of logic, were purged, subtihsed, 
and spiritualised into the sharpness of vision lequisite for 
discerning such an ^ 0-m-m mject ’ The ingenuous young 
Enghsh head of those days stood strangely puzzled by such 
revelations, unceitain whether it was getting inspired or 
gettmg infatuated into flat imbecihty , and strange efful- 
gence of new day, oi else of deepei meteoiic night, coloured 
the hoiizon of the futuie for it 
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Carlyle for himself had refused to follow Coleridge 
into^these airy speculations He foi one dared not 
play with tiuth, and he regarded this metaphysical 
conjuiing as cowardly unmanliness, fatal to honesty 
of heart, and useful only to enible ciavens, who in 
their souls knew better, to close their eyes to fact 

What the light of your mind (he says), which is the 
diiect inspiration of the AJmighty, pionounces inciedible, 
that, m Crod’s name, leave uncredited At your peiil do not 
try beheving that No subtlest hocus-pocus of ‘reason’ 
versus ‘ understanding ’ will avail for that feat Only 
m the world’s last lethargy can such things be done and 
accounted safe and pious ‘ Do you think the hving G-od 
IS a buzzaid idol,’ sternly asks Milton, ‘that you daie address 
Him in this m^nei It is not now known, what ne\ei 
needed^ proof or statement before, that lehgion is not a 
doubt — ^that it is a certainty, or else a mockeiy and hoiioi , 
that none of all the many things wo aie in doubt about can 
by any alchemy be made a ‘ religion ’ foi us, but are, and must 
continue, a baleful quiet oi unquiet hypocrisy foi us, and 
bring — salvation, do we fancy I think it is another thing 
they will bring, and aie on all hands visibly bunging this 
long while 

He held sternly to what his conscience told him, 
and would not listen to the Coleridgean siren But 
many did listen, and ran upon the fatal shore In- 
tellectual clergymen especially, who had been troubled 
in their minds, imagined that they found help and 
comfort there If, as they had been told, it was a sin 
to disbelieve the Church’s creed, then the creed itself 
must rest on something beyond piobability and the 
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balance of evidence Why net, then, on Coleridge’s 
^ reason ^ It was a serious thing, besides, to l^ve a 
profession to which they were committed for the means 
of living, and which the law forbade them to change 
Thus, at i^e time when Carlyle was writing this book, 
a whole flight of clergy, with Frederick Maurice at 
their head and Kingsley for lieutenant, were preaching 
regeneration on Coleridge’s principles, and persuading 
themselves that ^ the sacred river could run backwards 
after all ’ Sterling before them, had been carried away 
by the same illusion In his enthusiasm, he took 
orders , a few months’ experience suflSced to show so 
true an intelligence that the Highgate philosophy was 
* bottled moonshine , ’ and Carlyle draws the picture of 
him, not, like Julius Hare, as of ^ a vanquished doubter,’ 
but as a ^ victorious believer,’ resolutely sjiakin^ him- 
self clear of artificial spider-webs — holding fast with 
all his powers to what he knew to be true and good, 
and living for that, and that only 

111 Sterhng’s wntmgs and actions (says Oailyle), were 
they capable of being well read, we consider that there is foi 
all true heaits, and especially for young noble seekers and 
stiiveis towards what is highest, a mnioi, m which some 
shadow of themselves and of their immeasurably complex 
arena will profitably present itself Heie, also, is one 
encompassed and strugghng even as they now aie This 
man also had said to himself, not m meie catechism words, 
but with all his instmcts, and the question thnlled in every 
neive of him and pulsed in every iop of his blood, ‘What 
is the chief end of man Behold » I, too, would hve and 
work as beseems a denizen of this umverse — child of the 
Highest God ^ By what means is a noble life still possible 
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for me here ^ Te heavens^ and thou, eaith, oh how ’ The 
histoijf of this lons^ continued piijci and cndeayoiu, last- 
ing m vinous figuies for neai foitv yeais, may now, and 
for some tune coming, have something to siy to men Nay, 
what of men of the voild ? Heie visible to myself foi 
some while, was a biillant human piesence, distinguishable, 
honouiable, and loveable amid the dim common populations, 
among the million little beautiful once moie a beautiful 
human soul, whom I among others recognised and lovingly 
walked with while the years and the houis weie Sittmg now 
by his tomb m thoughtful mood, the new times bimg a new 
duty to me Wliy write the life of Sterling ^ I imagine I 
had a commission higher than the woild’s — the dictate of 
Natuie heiself to do what is now done Sic posit ^ 

* Among the many evidences of Carlyle s interest in young men who 
applied to him for advice and guidance I find the following letter, 
written at the time at which he was engigod on the Life of Steilmg,* 
and showing that no oceupition however ibsoibmg could lead him to 
neglect a duty which when the occasion offeied, he always regarded is 
sacred — 


* Chelsea March 9 1850 

*My good young Friend — I am much obliged by the regard which 
you entertain for me and do not bl imo your enthusiasm, which well 
enough becomes your young years If my bool s teich you anything 
don t mind in the least whether other people believe it or not but do 
you, for your own behoof lay it to heart as i real acquisition you have 
made— more properly as a real message left wnth you which you must 
set about fulfilling whatever others do This is really all the counsel 
I can give you about what you read in my books or those of otheis 
practise what you learn there instantly and in all ways, begin turning 
the belief into a fact and continue at that till you get more and even 
more belief, with which also do the like It is idle work otherwise to 
write books or to read them And be not surpiised that * people have 
no sympathy with you That is an accompaniment that will attend 
you all your days if you mean to lead an earnest life The * people ” 

could not ’VOU Witll ** aVTnY^af.l^Tr if flia'cr Tijfl nA-STAi cO Tmich 
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SometlLing of the high purpose which CarljJe assigns 
to Sterling was perhaps reflected from himself, a^ with 
a lover’s portrait of his mistress , yet his account of 
him IS essentially as true as it is affectionate He 
did not g^ve his esteem easily, and when it was given 
it was nobly deserved I well remember the effect 
which the book produced when it appeared He 
himself valued it little, and even doubted whether it 
was worth publishing As a piece of literary work it 
was more admired than anything which he had yet 
written The calmness was a general surprise He 
had a tranquil command of his subject, and his treat- 
ment of it was exquisitely delicate He was no 
longer censuring the world as a prophet, but delighting 
it as^an artist The secular part of society pardoned 
the fierceness with which he had trampled on them 
for so beautiful an evidence of the tenderness of his 
real heart The religious world was not so well 
satisfied Anglicans, Protestants, Catholics had hoped 
from ^ Cromwell,’ and even from the Pamphlets, that, 
as against spiritual Eadicalism, he would be on their 
side They found themselves entirely mistaken ^ Does 
not believe in us either, then ^ ’ was the cry ‘ Not 
one of the 9 ehgioves hcitce will this man acknowledge ’ 

of ifc to give A man can and must save himself with or without their 
sympathy as it mav ch inee And may all good be with you my kind 
young fiiend and a heait stout enough for this adventure you are 
upon , that is the best good of all 

I leraain yours very sincerely, 

T Carlyle 

This IS one of thousands of such letters written out of Carlyle s heart 
and preserved by those to whom they were addressed as their most pre- 
cious possession 
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Fiedenck Maurice’s friends were the most displeased 
of aHe The irreverence with which he h id treated 
Coleridge was not to be foi given Fiom ill that 
section of Illummiti who hid hitheito believed them- 
selves his admirers, he had cut himself off^ for ever, 
and, as a teacher, he was left without disciples, save 
a poor handful who had longed for such an utteiance 
from him He himself gatheied no conscious pleasure 
from what he had done poor tatter of a thing,’ 
he called it, valuable only as an honest tiibute of 
affection to a lost friend It was so always The 
execution of all his work fell so far short of his in- 
tention that when completed it seemed to be worth 
nothing 


Tp Margaret Carlyle^ 8cotsbT^g 

Chelsea April 6, 1851 

I told the Doctor about ^ John Steilmg’s Life,’ a sraxll, 
insignificant book oi pamphlet I have been wilting The 
booksellcis got it away from me the other morning, to see 
how much theie is of it, m the fiist pi ice I know not 
altogethei myself whethei it is woith punting or not, but 
1 xther think that will be the end of it whcthei oi not It 
has cost httle tiouble, and need not do much ill, if it do no 
gi eat amount of good Alas, alas ^ I have so many things 
still to write — ^immense masses of things , and the time for 
writing them gets ever shorter, and, as it seems, the com- 
posure, strength, and other oppoitumty less and less We 
must do what we can I am weak, very imtable, too, under 
my bits of burdens, and bad company for anybody, and 
shall need a long spell of the countiy somewhere if I can 
get it In general, I feel as if it would be very good for me 
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to be covered under a tub wheievor I go, or, at least, set to 
woik, like James Aitkm’s half -mad friend, ‘ ay maistl^ in a 
place by himseV ’ 

Among the ^irritations’ was a portrait which had 
been takeia of him in Annandale, and of which an 
engraving was now sent to him No painter ever 
succeeded with Carlyle One had made him ‘like a 
flayed horse , ’ of the present one he says — 

Thiee months ago sohcited me to sit for this thmg 

I lefused , she entreated , I consented, and here it is No 
moie abominable blotch, without one featuie of mine, was 
ever called by the name of a rational man It is the por 
trait of an idiot that has taken Glauber salts and lost his 
eyesight We burn it and forget it N B — ^Never agam 
consent to the hke , leain generally to say ‘ No Ah ^ could 
I The character attached, wiitten by some young man 
unknown to me, is very kind, and not bad at all To the 
file ’ To the file I 

This was nothing The real uneasiness was about 
‘ the immense masses of things ’ on which he wanted 
to write, and project after pioject rose and faded befoie 
he could see his way The ‘Exodus from Hounds- 
ditch ’ was still one of them , ought he, or ought he 
not, to be explicit in that great matter, and sketch 
the outlines of a cieed which might hereafter be 
sincerely believed ^ 

‘ Bu-bh of a cheiiy ’ in the spiing of the yeai (he wiites) 
buth of a planet in the spiing of the mons The All pro 
duces ihem ahke, builds them togethei out of its floating 
atoms, out of its infinite opulences The germ of an idea 
von II 
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lies behind that Anothpi ‘spintnal woild,’ its blaze of 
splen^ouras yet all veiled, hangs struggling behind those 
wiechs and dust-clouds^ — Hcbiew, Gieek, &c When will it 
be bom into clearncsb ? 

Again, April 1851 — 

In the spiiitual world, as in the astronomical, it is the 
oarth that turns and pioduces the jihenomena of the heavens 
In all manner of senses this is tiue , we are in the thick of 
the confusion attendant on learning this , and thus all is at 
present so chaotic with us Let this stand as an wphonstic 
saying ? oi woik it out with some lucidity of detail ^ Most 
true it is, and it foims the secret of the spiiitual epoch we 
ire in 

Attempt ^ to work it out Cailyle did m the two 
fragments on * Spiritual Optics’ which I printed in 
the second volume of his emJy life He there seems 
to say thit something of the sort was expected of 
him, and even obhgitory upon him But either he 
felt that the age w is not iipe, oi he could not develop 
the idea satisf ictouly, and he left what he h id wiitten 
to mature in some other mind ‘ Few men,’ he says 
at this time, ‘were ever moie puzzled to find their 
road than I am just now Be silent ^ Look and seek^’ 
His test of progiess — of the moral woith of his own or 
any other age — was the men that it pioduced He 
admired most of all things m this world single-minded 
and smceie people, who believed honestly what they 
professed to believe, and lived it out m their actions 
Properly, he admired nothing else, and his special 
genius lay in depicting such ages and persons The 
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‘ Old,’ as he was looking about hiin for subjects^ tempted 
him for a few weeks The story of the Cid la the 
roughest, truest, most genial of the epics of modem 
Europe, and some picture, he thought, might be drawn 
out of it of the struggle of Spanish chivalry with the 
Moslem read various books — ]\Iuller’s, Southey’s, 
&c — ^with this view, but he found, as everyone else has 
found, that although Euy Diaz in the poem is as real 
as Achilles, nothing can be made of him m the shape 
of history Muller he found * stilting and affected, 
walking as if he were hslf^-skatmg / other learned 
writers ostentatious and windy ^On the whole,’ he 
said, * I can make less of the Cid than I expected, and, 
in fact, cannot get any cleai face view of him at all ’ 
Should he try William the Conqueror and the Norse- 
men^ This seemed more feasible, and hi^ own sym- 
pathies — ^his own heart itself was Scandinavian , all the 
virtues we possessed he believed to have come to us 
out of our Norse ancestry But this, too, faded, and 
his mind wandered from thing to thing ^ 

* Had Carlyle turned his mind to it he would have been a great 
philologist I find in his Note booh at this period a remark on a 
peculiarity of the English language too valuable to be omitted — 

* Hid I mark anywhere the absurd state of our mfimtive of veibs used 
as a substantive ? Building is good BdStr e$t bon Mdificare honum 
Bst Bmen zst gvi In all languages and by the nature of speech 
Itself it IS the infi^nttve that we use in such eases How in the name 
of wonder does English alone seem to give us the present participle ? 
Many years ago I perceived the reason to be this Bmld (the verb) was 
anciently Builden All infinitives as they stiE do in German, ended 
in en our beautiful Lindley Murray alarmed at a nuspionuneiation 
like * Buildin* stuck a ^ to the end of it, and so here we are with 
one of the most peifect solecisms daily in our mouths— a participle 
where a participle cannot be I cannot pretend to give any specific 
appreciation of the English as compared with other languages It 

37—2 
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A new^cant came upr at this epoch to put him out 
of patieuce-Prmce Albert’s Grand Industrial Exhi- 
bition and Palace of Aladdin in Hyde Park, a temple 
for the consecration of commeice, &c , with the ^ch- 
bishop of Canterbury for fugleman, a contnvanee which 
was to bnng in a new era, and do for mankmd wha 
Christianity had tried and failed to do For such 
a thing as this Carlyle could have no feeling but 

contempt 

Jowmal 


Ami 21, 1851 — Crystal Palace— bless the maik I is fast 
oettmg leady, and bearded figures already grow frequent on 
«ie streets , ‘ all nations’ crowding to us with their so-called 
industry oi ostentatious frotheiy All the loose population 


often seems UT me thougii mth many intrinsic merits and lost (»pa 
bilities one of tbe most baibarous tongnes, now spoken by civilised 
oreatmes a language chiefly adapted for 

of command, and such like The dropping of the g (ye in German) 
from OUT preterite paitieiples so that participle and aorist, except by 
position are undistinguishable, is an immense loss of resource your 
Ltence is thus foot-shaOled to an amazing extent Other liases 
virtual loss of declension (dl but one case), of inflexion (almost alto 
gethei) these also, though a gam of speed for invoice^ &e are a ^ 
fossfor speech ormiting and shackle you very sore Yet S^ke^® 
wrote in English Honour the Shtopeare who 
obstinate material and made it melt before him What wiU be^me 
of English ? I can by no means predict eternity for our piffient hide 
bound dialect of EngUsh but there is such a sohd note of woith in 
this language and it is spoken by such a multitude of important human 
creatures just now, that xt has evidently a great part to ^ay yet, wd 
will enter largely into the speech of the future, when all Europe staU 
gradually have if not one speech, say three —1 Teutonm--English 
for the heart of it, with Damsh, German Dutch, &c , 2 

French the head element and 3 Sclavonic— Russian the ditto Those 
Will be grand times Mrs Rigmarole— oAe jam satis ' 
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of London pours itself every holiday mto Hyde Eark lound 
this strange edifice Over in Surrey there is a strange 
agreeable sohtude in the walks one has My mad humour 
IS urging me to flight fiom this monstrous place — ^flight 
‘over to Denmark to learn Horse,’ for example Eveiy 
season my sulfeiing and resistance drives me on to some 
such mad pioject, and every season it fails ‘ I can’t get 
out’ There was certainly no element ever contrived in 
which the life of man was rendered moie banen and un- 
wholesome than this same Not to be helped at piesent, it 
would seem Heigho^ old age is stern and sad, but not 
unbeautiful if we could guide it wisely Tiy to keep a little 
piety in thy heart , in spite of all mad contradictions, 
enough to dnve oneself utteily mad if one had no patience, 
try to^aintain a small altai -flame burnmg theie Eheu ' 
eheu! 

May 3 — Cold giey weather AH the woi\i busy with 
their Industrial Exhibition I am sick very sad, and, as 
usual for a long time back, not able to get on with anything 
My silence and isolation, my uttei lonelmess in this woild, is 
complete Never in my life did I feel so utteily windbound, 
lamed, bewildeied, incapable of stuimg fiom the spot in any 
good diiection whatevei La waP gut&r Rath thmer , and 
not even an attempt towaids it can be made The human 
beings that come round one have the effect generally upon 
me of beings that can or will give me no help m this my 
extreme need, and that ought not to be so unkind as to 
hinder me when I am so near the wall One law only is 
clear to me Hold thy peace ! Admit not into thy counsel 
those that cannot have any business there , and, with shut 
bps, walk on the best thou with thy lamed limbs canst, and 
not a word more here or elsewhere 


Poor * human beings that came round him ’ ^ How 
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could th^y help, how c6nld they ofifer to help ’ They 
came to worship It was not foi them to advise or 
encourage He was their teacher They came to 
learn of him and leceive humbly what he might 
please to give them, and he himself was sick and 
moulting His feverishly active intellect had no fixed 
employment, and the mental juices weie pi eying upon 
themselves When summei came, and the Exhibition 
opened, London grew intolerable The enthusiasm for 
this new patent invention to regenerate the human 
race was altogether too much for him He fled to 
Malvern for the watei-cure, and became, with his wife, 
for a few weeks the guest of Dr Gully, who, long yeais 
afbeiwaids, was brought back so teiriblj to his remem- 
brance After long waveimg he was beginning seriously 
to think of Fredeiick the Gieat as his next subject, 
if not a heio to his mmd, yet it least i man who had 
played a lofty put m Europe without stooping to cxnt 
of any sort With Fredeiick looming befoie him he 
went to cool his fever in the M ilvein waters The 
disease was not in his body, loudly as he complained 
of it The bathing, packing, drinking proved useless 
— ^worse, in his opinion, than useless ^ He found by 
degrees that watei, taken as medicine, was the most 
destructive drug he had ever tried ’ He ^ had paid his 
tax to contemporary stupor’ That was all Gully 
himself, who would take no fees fiom him, he had not 
disliked, and was grateful for his hospitality He 
stayed a month in all His wife went to her friends 
in Manchester, he hastened to hide himself in Scots- 
bng, full of gloom and heaviness, and totally out of 
health 
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In a letter which Mrs Carlyle wrote to Jiim after 
they separated, she reprimanded him somewhat sl\arply 
for having come to her, as she supposed, for a parting 
kiss, with a lighted cigar in his mouth, and in the 
‘Letters and Memorials’ he allowed the reproach to 
stand without explanation ^ Evidently she had resented 
the outrage on the spot, and, as he humbly said, ‘ he 
had not needed that addition to make his lonely journey 
abundantly sombre ’ Yet he had been innocent as a 
child 


To Jam Welsh Garlyle^ Manchester 

Scotsbng September 4 1851 

That of the cigar, at which you showed so much offence, 
not much to my consolation on the way homewards, was an 
attempt on my part to whispei to you that I Jiad given the 
maid half a ciomi, nothmg moie oi othei, as I am a living 
sinnei What you, m youi kind assiduity, weie aiming at, I 
m the frightful, hateful whiil of such a scene had not in the 
least noticed or suimised You unkind woman, unfortunate 
With the best intentions, to send me off in that humoui with 
such a viaticum through the manufacturing districts^ I 
thought of it all day , yet with sorrow^ not with anger, if 
you will beheve me 

How many of Carlyle’s imagined dehnquencies in this 
department may not have been equally explicable ^ Of 
late years, even with her he had grown shy and awk- 
ward , meaning always well, and failing in manner from 
timidity At Scotsbng he soothed himself with the 
‘ Life of Chalmers ’ ‘ An excellent Chnstian man,’ he 
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s lid ‘ About as gieat a contrast to liimself in all ways 
as could be found m these epochs undei the sime sky ’ 
He found his mother not ill, but visibly sinking She 
had divined that all was not as well in Cheyne Row as 
it ought to be Why had not Mis Carlyle come too, 
to see her before she died ^ She s iid over and over 
again, * I wad ha’ liked well to see Janie ance mair ’ 
All else was still and peaceful The nr, the home faces, 
the honest, old-fashioned life, did foi him what Malvern 
and Grully could not do The noise of the outside 
world reached him only as an echo, and he was only 
provoked a little when its distm bailees came into his 
close neighbourhood 

Fathei Gavazri (he says, in % lebtei of Stptembei lO) is 
going to haiangue tliem (at Dumfiies) to-inonov in Itxban, 
which one would think must be an extumcly unprofitable 
operation for all but the Fadre himself This blockhead, 
neveitlieless, is actually making quite fa furore at Glasgow and 
all over the west countiy, such is the anti-Popish humoui of 
the people They take him foi a kind of Italian Knox (God 
help them I), and one ass, whom I heaid the biay of msome 
Glasgow newspapei, says, ‘ He stiikmgly reminds you of our 
gland hater of shams, T Carlyle ’ Ceitainly a \ciy stnlang 
resemblance indeed ^ Oh, I am sick of the stupidity of man 
kind — a s&rvum ^ecics I had no idea till late times what a 
bottomless fund of darkness there is in the human animal, 
especially when congregated in masses, and set to bmld 
Crystal Palaces, &c , undei King Cole, Pimco Albert and 
Company The piofoundest Oicus oi belly of chaos itself, 
this IS the emblem of them 

Scotsbrig lasted three weeks There had been an old 
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anangement that Carlyle should spend a iej days at 
Pans with the Ashburtons Lord and Lady Ashhjprton 
were now there, and wrote to summon him to join them 
At such a command the efifort seemed not impossible 
He went to London, joined Browning at the South 
Eastern jSailway station, and the same evening found 
him at Meurice’s The first forty-eight hours were 
tolerable ^ nothing to do except amuse himself,’ which 
he thought could be borne for a day or two Lord 
Ashburton of course saw everyone that was worth seeing 
* Thiers came the second afternoon and talked 
quantities of watery enough vain mattei ’ Thiers was 
followed by two other * men of letters,’ * one Merimee,’ 
*one Laborde,’ N%cht8 zu hedeuten The third and 
fourth nights sleep unfortunately failed, with the usual 
consequences He grew desperate, ^ found^ that he had 
made a fruitless jump into a Eed Sea of mud ’ The 
last remains of his patience vanished when Meiim^e 
dared to say that he ^ thought Groethe an inferior French 
apprentice ’ This was enough of literature He packed 
his bag and fled home to Chelsea He had better have 
stayed out his time at Scotsbrig On his arrival he 
recorded his Pans adventures in his Journal 

Went to Pans foi a week, tiavellmg with the Brownings, 
and got nothing by the business but confusion, pain, dis- 
appointment total (or almost total) want of sleep , and, in 
fine, letuined home by expiess tiam and Calais packet in one 
day , glad beyond all things, and almost mciedulous of the 
fact, to find myself in my own bed agam, m my own poor 
hut again, with the piospect of arrangements that suited me 
a httle Saw at Pans, besides English people of high name, 
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but small ^significance, Tbiers several times — ^not expressly 
visitipg me — a lively little Piovengal figuie, not dislikeabie, 
very far from estirmUe m any sense item, Menmee — ^wooden 
pedant, not without conciseness, pertinency, and a certain 
sarcastic insight — on the whole, no moital of the slightest 
interest or value to me To he at the tiouble of ^spcilang a 
foreign language (so ill) with such people on such topics as 
ours was a perpetual buiden to me Had letters to some 
others, but burnt them Found some interest in lookmg 
over the physical aspects of Pans again, and contrasting it 
and myself with what had existed twenty-six years before 
The town had a dirty unswept look still , otherwise was much 
changed foi the better Ride in the Bois de Boulogne with 
Lord Ashburton, hoises swift and good, furnished by an 
Englishman — ^nothing else worth much — roads all in dust- 
whulwinds, with omnibuses and scrubby vehicles , the Bois 
itself nearly sohtaiy, and with a soft sandy iidmg-course , 
otherwise dirty, unkempt, a smick of the sordid grating 
evoiywheie on one’s ill-humour Articulate-speaking Fiance 
was altogcthex wthout beauty or meaning to me in my then 
diseased mood , but I saw traces of themaiticulite,iudustiia], 
<SuC , bemg the tiuc Fiance and much worthier 
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CHAPTEE XX 
AD 1851-2 MI 56 57 

Purpose formed to write on Frederick the G-reat — The author of the 
Handbook of Spam — Afdicting visitors— Studies for ‘Frederick — 
Visit to Linlathen— Proposed tour in Germany — ^Rotterdam — ^The 
Rhine — Bonn — Homburg — Frankfurt— Wartburg— Luther reminis- 
cences — Weimar — ^Berlin — Return to England 

t 

For several years nowj with the exception of the short 
interval when he wiote Sterling’s life, Carlyle had been 
giowlmg in print and talk ovei all m mnei of men and 
things The revolutions of 1848 had aggiavated his 
natuial tendencies He had thought ill enough before 
of the modem methods of acting and thinking, and had 
foreseen that no good would come of them The 
universal clash of European society had confirmed his 
convictions He saw England hunying on to a similar 
catastrophe He had lifted up his voice m warning, 
and no one would listen to him, and he was irritated, 
disappointed, and perhaps surprised at the impotence 
of his own admonitions To go on with them, to con- 
tinue 1 ailing like Timon, was waste of time and breath , 
and time and breath had been given to him to use and 
not to waste His best i esource, he knew, was to engage 
with some subject large enough and difficult enough to 
take up all his attention, and he had fixed at last on 
Frederick of Prussia He had discerned for one thing 
that Prussia, in those days of tottenng thrones, was, or 
would be, the centre of European stabihty, and that it 
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was Fiedefick who had made Prassia what she was It 
was ap enormotLS undertaking, nothing less than the 
entire history, secular and spiritual, of the eighteenth 
centmy lie was not one of those easy writers who 
t ike without inquiry the accredited historical, and let 
their own work consist in hashing and seasoning and 
flavouring He never stated a fact without having 
himself gone to the original authority foi it, knowing 
what facts suffer in the cooking process For Carlyle 
to wiite a book on Fredeiick would involve the reading 
of a mountain of )3ooks, memoiis, journals, letters, state 
papers The work with Ciomwell would be child’s play 
to it He would have to travel over a large part of 
German V, to see Berlin and Potsdam, to examine battle- 
fields and the plans of campaigns He would h xve to 
make a specip.1 study, entiiely new to him, of military 
science and the ait of war, all this he would have to 
do, and do it thoroughly, for he nevei went into any 
work by halves He was now fifty-six years old, and 
might well pause before such a plunge Frederick 
himself, too, was not a man after Cailyle’s heart He 
had * no piety ’ like Cromwell, no fiery convictions, no 
zeal for any ^ cause of God,’ real or imagined He lived 
in an age when sinceie spiritual belief had become diffa- 
cult, if not impossible But he had one supreme merit, 
that he was not a hypocrite what he did not feel he 
did not pretend to feel Of cant — either conscious 
cant or the ^ sincere cant ’ which Carlyle found to be so 
loathsome in England — there was in Frederick abso- 
lutely none He was a man of supreme intellectual 
ability One belief he had, and it was the explanation 
of his strength — a belief in facts To know the fact 
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always exactly as it was, and to make his actions con- 
form to it, was the first condition with him , never to 

♦ 

allow facts to be concealed from himself, or distorted, 
or pleasantly flavoured with words or spurious senti- 
ments , and therefore Frederick, if not a religious man, 
was a true man, the nearest approach to a religious 
man that Carlyle believed perhaps to be in these days 
possible He might not be true m the sense that he 
never deceived others Politicians, with a large stake 
upon the board, do not play with their cards on the 
table But he never, if he could help it, deceived 
himself, never hid his own heart from himself by 
specious phrases, or allowed voluntary hallucinations to 
bhnd his eyes, and thus he stood out an exceptional 
figuf e in the modem world Whether at his age Carlyle 
could go through with such an enterprise was still un- 
certain to him , but he resolved to try, and on coming 
back from Pans sat down to read whatever would come 
first to hand He did not recover his good-humour 
Lady Ashburton invited Mrs Carlyle to spend Decem- 
ber with her at the Grange, to help in amusing some 
visitors She did not wish to go, and yet hardly dared 
say no She consulted John Carlyle 

Heaven knows (she wiote) what is to be said from me 
mdividually If I lefuse this time, she will quariel with me 
outright That is her way , and as quairelhng with hei 
would mvolve also quaiiellmg with Mi 0 it is not a thmg 
to be done hghtly I wish I knew what to answer for the 
best 

Not a pleasant position for a wife, but she made the 
best of it and submitted She went to the Grange He 
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stayed behind with Jornipti and the Seven Years’ War, 
patiently reading, attending to his he ilth, dining out, 
seeing his friends, and at least endc ivourmg to recover 
some sort of human condition — even, as it seems, 
cleansing the Cheyne Eow premises with his own 
hands 


To Jane Wdsh Carlyle^ at the Cr) ange 

Chelsoa December 8 1851 

On Saturday last m the morning I did what is piobably 
my chief act of virtue since you went , namely, I decided 
not to walk but to take watei and a scrub-brush, and swash 
into some degree of toleiability those gieasy clammy flags m 
the back aiea I did it without rebuke of Anne I said 
she couldn’t do it m hei piescnt state of illness and on the 
whole proceeded, md found it decidedly hard woik foi thice 
quaiters of anhoui Some ten oi twelve puls of water with 
vigorous scrubbing did, however, leduce the aff ui to oidei, 
whcieupon I washed myself and sat down to bieakfast in 
victoiious peace ‘ Dii t shall not be around me,’ said Cobbett, 
‘ so long as I can handle a broom ’ Our wexthei heie is 
now absolutely bexutiful I executed a deal of iiding yester- 
day, and after neai foui horns’ foot and horse exercise was at 
South Place little after time ^ Mutton chop with Poid ? ’ ^ 
Theie was a giand dmuei when I aruved m frac, Mrs Fold, 
Lawience, and the girls all diessed like tulips, Anthony 
(Steihng) himself in white waistcoat, all very grand indeed 
I was really piovoked, but said nothmg Happily I was 
clean as new snow, and had not come m my pilot jacket , 
and in shoit I could not help it Fold, though a man mth- 
out humour or any giacefulness oi loveabikty of chaiacter, 

* Author of the ‘ Haudbooh of Spam * and parent of the whole hand 
booh series 
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IS not the worst of men to dme Wi^th at all , has |bbundaiice 
of authentic information — ^not duller than Macaulay’s, and 
much more certain and more social too — and talks away 
about Spanish wmes, anecdotes, and thmgs of Spam I got 
away about eleven, not quite rumed, though not mtendmg to 
go back so(5n 


December 11 

Do but think I have had a letter horn that bud like, 

semi-idiot son of poor , thanking me for the mention of 

his fathei m ‘ Sterling,’ and forwaidmg for my judgment a 
plan to renovate suffering society t a big printed piece with 
MS annotations, accompaniments, <fec — an association to do 
it all My answer was, m biief, ^ A pack of damned non- 
sense, you unfortunate fool I ’ 


December 12 

Last night, just as tea was m prospect, and the hope of « 
qmet, busy evenmg to a day completely lost, enter, with a 

loud knock, poor leading his httle boy , a huge, hany, 

good-humouied, stupid-lookmg fellow the sue of a house 
gable, and all o\ er with hair, except a little patch on the 
crown, which was bald , the boy noisy, snappish, and inclined 
to be ot himself intolciable I gave them tea, tiicd to talk 

Poor has no talent You expect good-humouied 

idiomatic simplicity at least, and you do not get even that 
He turns like a door on a hinge from e^ eiy kind of opinion 
or assertion, and is a colossus of gossamei They bored me 
to death, and at half past nine, to complete the matter, Saffi ^ 
enters Oh, heavens ^ the whole night, like the day, was a 
painful wreck for the rational soul of man 

Afflictions would come, but Carlyle’s essentially kind 

* Friend of Mazzim , ex-trmmvir of Eome 
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heart put up with theca He had to secure himself 
more effectually befoie he could make progress with 
Frederick, which still hung befoie him uncertiin He 
joined his wife at the Grange in the middle of the 
month, and stayed out the yeai there 

Journal 

January^ 1852 — ^Took to leading about Ficdeiick the 
Giecit soon aftei my letura fiom Paris, at which woik, with 
httle definite prospect oi even object — foi I am giown veiy 
pool in hope and lesolntion now — I still continue Was at 
the Giange befoie and till New Yeai’s Day, thiee weeks m 
all, Jane five weeks — ^lode daily, got no othei good — Loids 
Lansdowne and Grey, Thackeiay, Macaulay, Twisleton, 
Clough, a huge company coming and going Lonely I, 
sohtary almost as the dead Infinitely glad to get home 
agam to a sfigUer measuie of dyspepsia, inertia, and othei 
heaviness, ineptitude, and gloom Keep reading Fiedeiiok 
Piecise, exact, copious, dullest of men, ikichenholtz (my 
fiist Geiman book neai thnty years ago), Jomini, Lloyd, 
and now Piedenck’s own wiitmgs I mxke slow piogiess, 
and am veiy sensible how lame I now am m such things 
Hope is what I now want Hope is as if dead within me for 
most pait , winch makes me affect solitude and wish much, 
if wishing were worth aught, that I had even one serious 
intelligent man to take counsel with, and communicate my 
thoughts to But this is weak, so no moie of this , know 
what the inevitable years have brought thee, and leconcile 
thyself to it An unspeakable grandeui withal sometimes 
shines out of all this, like eternal hghb acioss the scandalous 
London fogs of time Patience ^ com age ^ steady, steady I 
Sterling’s Life out, and even second edition of it — ^veiy well 
received as a piece of wilting and poitrait-paiuting FFas 
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hedeutefs aler ? Eeligious leviws, I believe, ai§ m a ter 
rible humoui with me and it Don’t look at one of Jihem. 
Vaiious foolish letters about it ^Lattei-day Pamphlets’ 
have turned nine-tenths of the woild dieadfully against 
— und das auch^ tms hedeutefs ? Can FiedeiicL be my nest 
subject — oT what ? 

Six months now followed of steady reading and ex 
cerpting He went out little, except to ride in the 
afternoons, or walk at midnight when the day’s work 
was over A few friends were admitted occasionally to 
tea If any called before, he left them to his wife and 
refused to be disturbed I was then hvmg m Wales, 
and saw and heard nothing of him except in some rare 
note ^ In the Journal there aie no entries of conse- 
quence except the chaiactenstic one of April 1 

You tallc fondly of ^ immoifcal memoiy,’ &c But it is not 
so Oui memoiy itself can only hold a certam quantity 
Thus for every new thing that we lemember, there must 
some old thing go out of the mind , so that heie, too, it is 
but death and biith m the old fashion, though on a widei 
scale and with singular diffeience m the longevities Lon- 
gevities lun fiom 3,000 years oi moie to mne days oi less 
but otheiwise death at last is the common doom 

The temper does not seem to have much mended 
There were small ailments and the usual fretfulness 
under them When June came he sent his mother a 
flourishing account of himself, but his wife added a sad- 
merry postscript as a coirective — 


June 5 

It IS quite tiue that he is done with that illness, and might 
von II 38 
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have been -done with it mn^i soonci if he had treated him- 
self wjth ordinaiy sense I am surpiisod that so good and 
sensible a woman as youisclf should hive bought up hei 
son so badly tint he should not know what patience andseK- 
demal mean — ineicly obscivmg ‘Thou’st gey ill to deal wi’ ’ 
Gey ill indeed, and always the longci the woise When he 
was ill this last time, he said to Anne (the seivant) one 
morning, ‘I should like tea foi bicakfast this morning, hut 
you need not Ivwii ij ’ The fact was, he w is pm posing to wash 
all ovei with soap and water , but Anne didn’t know that, 
and thought he must be dangeiously ill, that he should ever 
have thought of saying you neednH hwty ^ It was such an 
unhkely thing for the master to say, that it quite made flesh 
cieep ’ You see the kind of thing we still go on with 

He had decided on going to Germany in Atlgust 
With the exception of the yacht tiip to Ostend, he had 
never been beyond Pans Mrs Culyleihad never been 
on the Continent at all, and the plan was for them 
to go both together Repaiis were needed in the house 
again He was anxious to complete a portion of his 
reading before setting out, and fancied that this time 
he could stay and live through the noise , but the work- 
men when they came m weie too much for him She 
undertook to remain and superintend as usual He 
had to fly if he would not be driven mad — fly to Scot-* 
land, taking his books with him , perhaps to his friend* 
Mr Erskine 

To Thomas Ershne, Linlathm 

Chelsea July 12 1852 

Dear Mr Erskine, — I foresee that, by stiess of weathei 
and of other evil circumstances, I shall, m spite of mv 
reluctauee and inertia, be dnven out of this shelter of mine 
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— ^where I have already fled into the topmost coriier with a 
few books , and, aided by a watenng-pot, would so gladly 
defend myself as at fiist I hoped to do The blaze of heat 
IS almost intolerable to everybody , and alas ^ we, in addi 
tion, have the house full of workers, aimed with planes, sawb, 
pickaxes, ^tist-boxes, moitai-hods, the two uppei stoieys 
getting a ‘complete lepaii ’ which hitheito fills everything 
with noise, dust, confusion, and premonitions of despair I 
foresee, especially if this hot weathei holds, that I shall have 
to run My wife, who is architect and factotum, will letue 
to some neighbour’s house and sleep , but cannot leave the 
giound till she see these two uppei stoieys made into hei 
image of them I have fled mto a dressing-ioom fai aloft , 
sit theie veiy busy with certain books, also with watering- 
pot, which, all carpets (fee bemg off, is a gi eat help to me 
Heie 1 would so gladly hold out , but m spite of wholesome 
and unwholesome inertias, shall too probably be obhged to 
fly Whitherward ? is now the question, and I am looking 
lound on various azimuths to answei the same Tell me, if 
you are, or aie hkely to be, tolerably sohtary for a ten d‘3 7 S 
at Linlathen, and about what time A diaught attiacts me 
thithei, so as to few other places But alas ^ in ever^ way 
there he hons for me, weak in body and strong in imagina- 
tion as I am It seems sometimes as if, could you leave me 
daily six houis stiictly piivate for my German leadmg, and 
send me down once a day to bathe in youi glorious sea, I 
could try weU not to be sulky company at other houis, and 
might do veiy well beside so friendly a soul as yours is to 
me always Tell me, at any rate, how you aie situated, and 
regard this pious thought, whether it becomes an action oi 
not, as pioof of my quiet trust m you Hearty good wishes 
to aH 

Tours ever truly, 

T Oabltle 

30Mi<ni2 
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EislviTue, who loved Cailyle and delighted m his 
company, responded with a heaity invitation, and on 
July 21, the weathei still flaming hot, Carlyle diopped 
down the rivei in a boat from Chelsea to the Dundee 
steamer, which was lying in the Pool, lus wife and 
Neio accompinying to see him off She was delighted 
tnat he should go, foi her own s ike as well as for his 
When he was clear off, she could go about her work 
with a lighter heart She writes to tell John Cailyle 
of his brother’s depaiture, and goes on — 

Noise something teirific In supenntending all these 
men, I begin to find myself in the career open to my pai- 
ticuhi talents, and am infinitely more satisfied than I was 
m talking ‘ wits ’ m my white silk gown, with white featheis 
in my head, at soirees at Bath House, and all that soit of 
thing It %% such a consolation to be of some though 
it IS only m helping stupid caipcnteis and biickhyeis out 
of their impossibilities, <SLc , especially when the ornamental 
no longei succeeds with one as w^ell as it has done The 
fact is, I am remaikably indiffuent to maienal annoyances, 
consideiing my moibid sensitiveness to moral ones , and 
when Ml 0 is not heic lecoginsmg it with Ins ovci whelm- 
ing eloquence, I can legaid the picsent eiiblKiiuke as some- 
thing almost laughable 

He meanwhile was reporting his successful arrival in 
Fife 


To Jane Welsh Garlyle 


Linlathen July 23 1852 

You and Nero vanishing amid the ships of the Pool 
were a wae kind of sight to me m my then and subsequent 
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condition of imagination I got on very well in the 
steamer, was neaily uUeily silent, found eveiybody^ civd, 
and everything toleiably what it should be The weathei 
was of the best That fiist evenmg, with the ships all hang- 
ing in it at the Thames mouth like black shadows on a 
giound of*cnmson, was a sight to make anybody give way 
to the pictuiesque for a few minutes I passed almost all 
my time in reading smoked too, and looked with infinite 
soiiow, yet not unblessed or angiy soiiow, mto the contment 
of chaos, as is my sad wont on such occasions I contrived 
to get a berth, by good management, wheie I had a door to 
shut upon myself, and a tonent of wind lunning ovei me 
all night, wheie accoidmgly I managed to sleep toleiably well 
both nights, and am leally better, lathei than woise Griie 
Nero a ciumb of sugar in my name 

July 26 

Thanks, many thanks, for the note I got Jhis morning 
You know not what a ciowd of ugly confusions it dehveied 
me from, or what black webs I was weavmg in my chaotic 
thoughts while I heard nothmg from you here for I am 
tenibly bilious, though it might be hard to say why , eveiy- 
thing IS so dehghtfully kind and appropiiate here — ^weathei, 
place, people, bedioom, treatment all so much ‘bettei than 
I deserve ’ But one’s imagination is a black smithy of the 
Cyclops, wheie stiange things are incessantly foiged 
The good Thomas and all the lest lehgiously lespect my 
SIX hours, and hitheito I have always got a fan day’s woik 
done I sit in my big high bedioom, heai nothing but the 
sough of woods, have a window fiung clean up, go out and 
smoke at due mtei vals, as at home, &c In fact, I am almost 
too well caied foi and attended to The only evil is that 
they wiU keep me in talk Alas ^ how much happier I 
should be not talking or talked to ’ I lequne an effort to 
get my victuals eaten for talk 
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This wfs too good to last Carlyle would not have 
been •Cailyle if he had been even putiilly contented 
for a week togethei The German pioblem seemed 
fiightful as the time chew on Travelling of all kinds 
was hoiiible to him ^fiedeiick was no suftcient in- 
ducement to lead him into such sufferings and expenses ^ 
^ Shall we cowei into some neaiest hole/ he said, ‘'and 
leave Geimany to the winds ^ lam veiy weary of all 
locomotion, of all jaigon talk with my indifferent 
brethren of mankind ^SShe said, I am a-weary, a- 
weary ” I am very, veiy weary, truly so could I say , 
and the Eankes, Varnhigens, and othei gabbling 
creatures one will meet there aie not veiy inviting’ 
Lmlathen itself became tedious he idrnitted that all 
the circumstances weie favourable — the kindest of 
hosts, the b^^st of lodging, ‘but the -^veirisome was in 
peimanence theie ’ It was only by keeping as much 
alone as possible that he managed to get along * Oh, 
Goody he cued, ^have pity on me and be patient 
with me, my heait is \eiy lonely sometimes m this 
world ’ They would make him talk, that was the 
offence , yet it was his own fault His talk was so in- 
tensely Intel esting, so intensely entertaining No one 
who heaid him flowing on could have guessed at the 
sadness which weighed upon him when alone Those 
bursts of humour, flashing out amidst his wild flights 
of rhetoric, spoke of anything but sadness , even the 
servants at places where he dined had to run out of 
the room, choking down their laughter The com%c 
and the t'l ag%c he close together, inseparable like light 
and shadow, as Socrates long ago forced Aristophanes 
himself to acknowledge He escaped to Scotsbrig after 
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a fortnight with the Erskines^ and there he hoped his 
wife would jom him But the work at Cheynes, Eow 
lingered on, and was far from completion He felt 
that he ought to go to Germany , yet he was unwilling 
to leave !l^er behind him She had looked forward with 
some eagerness to seeing a foreign country, and Carlyle 
knew it ^ You surely deserve this one little pleasure,’ 
he said , ^ there are so few you can get from me in this 
world ’ To himself it would be no pleasure at all 
* Curtainless beds, noisy, sleepless nights ’ were fiight- 
ful to contemplate He, individually, was ^ disheartened, 
dyspeptical, contemptible in some degree, ’ still, for her 
sake, and for the little bit of duty he could get done, 
he was ready to encounter the thing Especially he 
wished her to come to him at Scotsbng She had held 
aloof of late years, since things had gone, awry ^ My 
poor old mother,’ he wrote, ‘ comes m with her sincere, 
anxious old face Send my love to Jane, and tell her ” 
(this with a wae-ish tone) I would like right weel to 
have a crack ^ wi’ her ance mair ” ’ 

Mrs Carlyle was still unable to come away from 
Chelsea, but she was alarmed at the extreme depres- 
sion of his letteis He reassured her as well as he 
could 

August 12 

Don’t bother yourself (he said) about my health and spirits 
That IS not woise at all than usual , nay, lather it is better, 
especially to-day, after a capital sleep— my best foi six weeks , 
nor IS the gloom in my mind a whit increased It is the 
natuie of the beast , and he lives in a continual element of 
black, bioken by lightnings, and cannot help it, pool devil I 
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He coBcluded that he must go to Grermany She, if 
things were well, might come out aftei wards, and join 
him in Silesia He found that * he did not care much 
for Frederick aftei all , ^ but * it would be disgiaceful to 
be beaten by mere travelling annoyances ^ 

My own private perception (he said, a few days later) is 
that I shall have to go — ^that I shall actually be shovelled 
out to-morrow veek into a Leith steamer for Rotteidam, a 
lesult which I shudder at, but see not how to avoid with 
the least remnant of honour I wait, howevei, for your next 
letter, and the candid description of your own capabilities to 
join me, especially the when of that , and, on the whole, am 
one ‘ coal of burning sulphur ’ — one heap, tint is to say, of 
chaotic miseries, honors, soiiows, and imbecilities, actually 
rathei a contemptible man But the ass does swim, I some- 
times say, if you fling him fairly into the river, though he 
biays lamentably at being flung Oh, my Goody ^ my own, 
01 not my own, Goody ^ is there no help at all, then ? 

Lettei followed letter, in the same strain It was not 
jest, it was not earnest , it was a mere wilfulne^s of 
humour He told hei not to mind what he said , ‘ it 
was the meie giumbhng incidental to dyspepsia and 
the load of life It was, on the whole, the natuie of 
the beast, and was to be put up with, as the wind and 
the ram ’ She had to decide, perhaps piudently, that 
she could not go, either with him or after him * The 
wind and the lain,’ with the aggiavation of travelling, 
would probably nse to a height He himself was 
heartily disappointed ‘ I do grudge,’ he said, ‘ to go 
to Gei many without you, and feel as if half the scheme 
were gone on that account ’ He was a little ashamed, 
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too It was harvest-time at Scotsbrig, and ^imen and 
women were all busy with 'the shearing 

These rugged Annandale shearers (he said) ought to put a 
Kopfhanger like me to shame In G-ermany, whether I sl^t 
01 not, the* odious captivity to indolence, incompetence, and 
do-nofchingism which encircles me at present would be cast 
off at least Life anywhere will swallow a man, unless 
he use and vigoiously tiy to swallow %t 

He gathered himself together for the effort On 
August 25 he wrote — 

Last night I slept much better, and, mdeed, except uttei 
dispiiitment and indolent confusion, there is nothing essen- 
tial that ails me ‘ Jist plain mental awgony in my am m- 
side,’ that is all , which I can in a gieat manner cure when- 
ever I hke to use and put my finger in the pipie o’t 

And on the 27th — 

Yesternight, before sunset, I walked solitaiy to Stockbiidge 
hill top, the loneliest load in all Biitain, where you go and 
come some three miles without meetmg a human soul 
Strange, earnest hght lay upon the mountam-tops all round, 
stiange clearness , solitude as if pcrsomfied upon the near 
bare hills, a silence everywhere as if piemomtory of the 
grand eternal one I took out youi letters and read them 
over again, but I did not get much exhilaration there either 
On the whole, I was very sore of heait, and pitied my poor 
Jeannie heartily foi all she suffers , some of it that I can 
mend and will , some that I cannot so well, and can only try 
God bless thee ever, dear Jeannie ^ that is my heart’s prayer, 
go where I may, do or suffer what I may 
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\11 th(s came from bib heirt, and she knew it well 
She jiever doubted his heart , but in the mid^t of his 
emotionsj he hid forgotten his passport, and had to 
instruct hei to go with the utmost haste to the proper 
quarters to piocnre one, ind she would h^ve desired 
him to feel less and to considei more 

It is much to be wished (she mote to his i)i other) that 
Ml 0 could Itaru not to leave everything to the last mo- 
ment, throiMrig eveiyhody about him, as well is himself, 
into the most needless flinry I am made quite ill mbh that 
passport , had to gallop about in stieet-cabs hy the hoicr^ like 
a madwomm, and lost two i\hole nights’ sleep in conse- 
quence — the fiist fiom anxiety, the second fiom fatigue 

All was ^settled at last — resolution, passport, and 
everything else tint was reqnued, and on Sunday, 
August 30, Carlyle found himself ^on board the greasy 
little wietch of a Leith steamer, laden to the v iter’s 
edge with pig-iron xnd heinngs,’ bound for the country 
whose writers had been the guides of his mind, and 
whose military hero was to be the subject of his own 
greatest work He reached Rotterdam at noon on 
September 1 He was not to encounter the journey 
alone Mr Neuberg was to loin him theie, a Geiman 
admirer, a gentleman of good puvate fortune, resident 
in London, who had volunteered his services to conduct 
Cailyle over the Fatherland, and afterwaids to be his 
faithful assistant in the ^Fiedenck’ biography In 
both capacities Neuberg was invaluable, and Carlyle 
never foigot his obligition to him His letters are the 
diary of his adventures They are cxtiemely long, and 
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selections only can be given here He wen 4 first to 
Bonn, to study a few books before going farther 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle^ Chelsea 

Bonn Sunday September 6 1852 
Thank thee veiy much, deal Jeannie, for the Lttei of 
yesterday, which lay waiting to refresh me m the afternoon 
when I retmned from my dusty labours in the hbiaiy here 
It seemed to me the kindest I had got from you this long 
while, almost like the old ones I used to get , and any letter 
at all, so anxious and impatient had I groMu, would have 
been light welcome My journey has had nothing that was 
not pleasant and lucky hitherto At Bonn here, on my 
aiiiv^, theie lay nothing foi me except a note fiom Lady 
Ashbuiton, enclosing the introduction from Lord A to the 
Ambassador at Beilin — not a fiist-iate comfqrt to me I 
must, 01 should, acknowledge it to-day , but writing of all 
kinds m these sad bihaiy cucumstances, with half-bhnd eyes, 
and stoopmg over low rickety tables, is perfectly unpleasant to 
me Well, but let me say I got beautifully up the Ehme , 
stuck by the river aU day, all night, and the second afternoon 
found Neubeig waiting heie on the beach for me Alas ’ at 
Eotterdam I had slept simply none at aU, such was the force 
of noisy nocturnal tiavelleis, neighbours snoring^ and the 
most industrious cocks I ever heard The custom house 
officers, too, had spoilt the lock of my portmanteau, and, on 
the whole, I was in such a whirl of storm-tost flurries and 
confusions — G-od help me, wretched, thm-skinned mortal 
that I am ^ At five a m next morning I was m a precious 
humour to rise, and settle with unintelligible waiters and 
German steamboat cleiks, and get myself, on any terms, on 
board On board I got, however, and the place proved m- 
fimtely better than I hoped , some approach to Ohnstian 
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food bo be had m it, seme real sleep even , mdeed, the 
piingipal sleep I ha\e yet had since Fiiday j^one a week 
was four horns, and again four hours, deep, deep, lying on 
the cabin sofas, amid the general noises, in tint icspectable 
vessel I spoke Geiman, too, being the one Englishman on 
boaid, made agreeable acquaintances, <Lc <Lc The Rhine, 
of a vile leddish-diab colour, and all cut into a reticulary 
woik of branches, flowing through an absolutcl} flab country, 
lower than itself, was far fiom beautiful about Robteidam, 
and for a fiLfty miles hrghei, but it was highly curious, and 
worth seeing once m a way , a country coveied with willows, 
buliushes, and rich woods, kept fiom diowning by windmill 
pumps One looked with astonishment upon it, and with 
admiration at the mvmcible industiy of man Higher up 
(towaids four pm of the first day) the liver gets decidedly 
agreeable , and about Cologne, bventy miles below this, a 
beautiful mountain gioup, Siehm Gebiirje^ the Seven Hills, 
which are still some five or seven miles beyond us h&re^ 
announces that the ‘pictuicsque’ is just going to entci on 
the scene Much good may it do us ’ We had beautiful 
wcathei all the way, and yet have But suicly the most 
pictuicsque of ill objects was that of Ncubci g, standing on the 
beach here to take me out of all that puddle of foieign things, 
and put me down, as I hoped, m some place where I might 
sleep and do notlnng else for several days to come 
Neubeig’s kindness nothing can e\cced, but as to the 
rest of it, as to sleep in paibicular, I find the hope to have 
been somewhat prematuie Oh heavens » I wondei if the 
Devil anywhere ever contrived such beds and bediooms as 
these same are And two cocks aie industrious day and 
night undei the back wmdow, &c Ac But, upon the whole, 
I have slept eveiy night here moie oi less, and am decidedly 
learning to do it , and Neuberg asserts that I shall become 
expert by-and-by 
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Yesterday, as my first day’s work, I went to the Univer- 
sity Libraiy heie , found veiy many good books nnkjiown 
to me hitheito on Vatei Fiitz , took down the titles of what 
on inspection piomised to be useful bi ought home some 
twenty away with me, and the plan at piesent is that N 
and I shall go with them to a luial place in the Sieben 
Gebiige, called Roland’s Eck, for one week, wbeie sleep is 
much moie possible, and theie examine my twenty books 
be^oie going faithei, and considei what is the best to be 
done faithei 


September 9 

A letter fiom my Jeannie will surely be one of the joy- 
fullest occiiiiences that can befall me in these stiange, 
sleepless, neivoiis, indesciibable foreign parts Oh, my 
own dear httle soul, would to God I were in oui own little 
cabm again, even m sooty London, since not undei the free 
sky anywheie ^ That would be such a blessing , and it 
seems to me I shall be lathei unwilhng to get upon the 
load again weie I once faiily home 

Last Sunday when I ended we were just going to 
Roland’s Eck, a teiiestnal Paiadise and watei-cure which 
Nenbeig and the world lecommended as eveiy way eligible 
Well, the httle journey took effect, though under difficulties 
and mismanagements But the ‘place ’ ^ It was beautiful 
exceedingly, but it was as little like sleeping m as 
Cieinoiiie Gaidens might be, and I turned back fiom it 
with honor Home again, theiefoie, in the cool dusk, and 
next day trial of a small, sequesteied village called Hunef, 
at the foot of the Sieben Gebiige, on the other side of the 
river, wheie N went to seek a lodging foi me m which 
human sleep imght be possible Hot entiiely to distress 
the good H , I consented, though with shuddeimg reluc- 
tance, to tiy one of his eligiblest places and accordingly I 
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packed oxxithe moirow and piocoeded thifcher to take posses 
Sion ^ What a nice long lettei I jacpobed to wiite to my 
pool Goody oat of that stiango plicc, the hoirt of a leal 
German Dorjfmi in tlu lap of the hills, whin once I should 
ha\e had a night’s sleep ^ Neubeig w uted m the inn till 
next morning to see hoi\ I should do Ach Got / ' of all the 
places ever diseoveied, even m Geiiiuny, that Hundehof 
suiely was the most intoleiable foi noise A bed, as every- 
where m Geimaiiy, moie hke a butchei’s tiay oi a big 
washmg-tub than a bed, with pillows shaped like a wedge 
thiee feet bioad, and a deep pit m the middle of the body, 
without vestige of emtams, the veiy windows cuitainless, 
and needing to be kept wide open — ^foi theie is no fiie-place 
01 other hole at all — ^if you will have any an There you 
will have to sleep or die, go wheie you will in this country 
Then for noise — ^loud gossip in the sbicet till towaids mid- 
night, tiemendous peals of bells fiom the vilhge chuich 
(which seems to have been some cithcdral, such foice of 
bells is in it), close by one’s head witchinan’s hoin of the 
loudness and tone of a jackass, and % genoial Sanhediim 
apparently of all the cats and dogs of natme That was my 
NacMlager on the night of Tuesday, when, neveithdess, I 
did get about thiee hours’ sleep, did gieably admue and 
esteem the good-natuied, faithful wajs of the pool vilhgera, 
smoked two oi three times out of my window, and, on the 
whole, was not so unhappy at all, and had thoughts of my 
loved ones fai away winch weie pious lathei than other 
wise 

Neuberg, at the meeting on the morrow, agiecd that we 
must instantly get ofiE towards Homburg, perhaps towaids 
Nassau, Ems, &C , but always ultimately thiough Piankfurt 
At Homburg, if at no other of these places, a week’s quiet 
readmg might he possible, and he could send the books 
back to Bonn So stands it, then to-moxrow at 
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eight we sail, pass Coblentz towards Frankfurt One can 
get out and stay wheie one likes 
Some piofessors have come athwart me — ^none that I could 
avoid — ‘ miseiable creatuies lost in statistics ’ Old Aindt, a 
stuidy old fellow of eighty-thiee, with open face, loud voice, 
and the liveliest hazel eyes, is the only one I got even momen- 
tary good of lo non cerco nessuno, and find Gelehrten in 
particular less and less charming to me The liver is grand 
and broad, the country lather picturesque and very fertile 
and pleasant, though the woist-cultivated m cieation, a 
Lothian farmer would say , the people sonste, mdustiious, in 
their stupid way, and agieeable to look on, though tending 
towards ughness Tobacco peipetually burning everywheie 
Many Jews abioad Tiavelleis, if not English, are apt to be 
rich Jews, with their Jewesses, I thmk Neuberg is not 
bright,* but full of kindness and sohd sense Let not my 
poor Goody fret herself about me I am really, wonderfully 
well, in spite of these outer tribulations and dog concerts, 
and doubt not I shall do my journey without damage if I 
take care 


SomlDurg September 15 

We did get out of Bonn fairly on Friday morning At 
first wettish, but which dried and brightened by degrees 
Of the Rhine you shall hear enough by-and-by It is 
verily a ^ noble iiver,’ much broader than the Thames at full 
tide, and rolling along many feet in depth, with banks quite 
trim, at a rate of four oi five moles an hour, without voice^ 
but fun of boihng eddies, the most magnificent image of 
silent power I have seen , and m fact, one’s first idea of a 
world-river This broad, swift sheet, rolhng strong and 
calm m silent rage for three or four hundred miles, is itself 
far the grandest thing I have seen here or shall likely see 
But enough of it Neuberg and I got out at Ooblentz that 
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Friday alfout 2 p m , and, by N ’s suggestion, put ourselves 
in tlje coupf^ of an Ems omnibus — Bad Ems, ten miles 
off, up a side valley, east side, theie to tiy for a quiet 
sleeping-place and day foi exceiptmg German books , which 
really answeied well Ems is the strangest place you ever 
saw — ^Matlock , but a far steeper set of locks clJse to real , 
m front a river equal to Nith , and half a mile of the 
brightest part of Eue de Rivoli (say Regent’s Qnadiant) set 
into it , a place as from the opeia dnect, and inhabited by 
devil’s servants chiefly Of it enough in wintei e\cnings 
that aie commg We got the quietest lodging peihaps m 
Germany (not very quiet either), at the farther end of the 
place , and theie, in spite of cocks, I got one night’s sleep 
and two half-ones, and did all my bits of books, and shall 
not undertake any similai ]ob while here Better buy the 
books in general and brmg them home to lead At Bins we 
saw Russians gambhng every evemng , heard music by the 
iiverside among fantastic promenades and Regent’s Quadrant 
edifices, and devil’s servant people every evening, every 
mornmg Saw a dance, too, unfoigetable by man , in fine, 
diove in cheap cuddy vehicle on Sunday evening up to 
Nassau (Burg Nassau, the birthplace of Wilham the Silent 
and other heioes) A kmd of pious pilgiimage which I am 
glad to have done At the top of the high tower, on a high, 
woody hill, one has of couise a ‘ view ’ not ’woith much to 
me But I entered my name in their album, and plucked 
that one particle of flower on the tip top of all, which I now 
send to thee Next morning we left Ems, joined our steam- 
boat at Coblentz, and away again to the sublime portions of 
the Rhine country very sublime mdeed, really worth a 
sight Say a hundred miles of a Loch Lomond, or half Loch 
Lomond, all rushmg on at five miles an hour, and with 
queer old towers and ruined castles on the banks , a grand 
silence, too, and grey day adding to one’s sadness of mood , 
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foi ^ a fine sorrow,’ not coarse, is the utmost I can bring it 
to in this world usually Beyond Ooblentz oui boat was too 
crowded , nasty people several of them, French mainly , 
stupid and polite, Enghsh mamly There was a spiinkhng 
of Irish, too, ‘ lookmg at the vme-clad hills,’ as I heard 
them hltmg and saymg 

Neuberg guided and guides, and does foi me as only a 
third power of couriei remfoiced by loyilty and friendship 
could Bless him ^ the good and sensible but wearisome and 
rather heavy man I At Mamtz at dusk it was decidedly 
pleasant to get out and have done with the Ehine, which had 
now giown qmte flat on either side, and full of islands with 
willows, not to speak of chained (anchoied) cornmills, &c 
Mamtz and Faust of Mamtz we had to survey by cat’s-hght 
— ^goo^ enough for us and it, I fancy In fine, about ten 
the lailway, twenty miles or so, bi ought us to Fiankfmt, and 
the weaned human tabernacle, m well-waxed wainscoted 
upper apaitments in the ‘ Deutschei Hof,’ piepaied itself to 
court repose , not with the best prospects, for the street or 
squaie was still latthng with vehicles, and mdeed contmued 
to do so, and we left it ratthng Of the night’s sleep we had 
as well say nothmg I lemembered Goody and the Malvern 
inn gate, and endeavoured to possess my soul m patience 
In shaving next morning, with my face to the square, which 
was very hvely, and had tiees in the middle, I caught, with 
the cornel of my eye, sight of a face which was evidently 
Goethe’s Ach GoU f meiely in %tone^ m the middle of the 
Platz among the trees I had so longed to see that face 
ahve , and heie it was given to me at last, as if with huge 
woild iiony, in stone, an emblem of so much that happens 
This also gave me a moment’s gemal sonow, or somethmg of 
fchat sort 

Fiom Bonn I had wiitten to Mephisto M at Weimar 

Behold, one of the first faces the moinmg ofiered me at Frank- 
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flirt was tfiat of M himself, who had come m peison to 

meeii •us the night befoie, and had been at the Post Office 
and all inns, the fiiendly ugly little man ^ He was quite 
desolate to hear I could not stop at Weimar or any place 
beyond one day for want of sleep He went ab^ut with us 
everywhere, and at first threatened to be lathei a buiden , 
but by degrees giew to be manageable and rathei useful, till 
we dined together and paifced on our own several routes He 
is gone round by Wurzbuig, &c , to Weimai, and is to expect 
us theie about Saturday His Grand Duke and Duchess are 
in Italy Eckermann himself is at Beilin — one day may 
very well suffice in Beilin 

At Piankfuit yesterday after bieakfast we saw — weariedly 
I — ^all mannei of things Goethe’s house — were in Goethe’s 
room, a little ganet not much bigger than my diessing-ioom 
— ^and wrote our names ‘ m silence ’ The Judengasse, gnm 
mest section of the Middle Ages and then paiiahood I evei 
saw The Homer where old Kaiseis weie all elected On 
the whole a stuiing, stiange, old Teutomc town, all blight 
with pamt and busy trade The fair still going on under its 
booths of small tiash in some squares Finally we mounted 
to the top of the Pfarrknche steeple — oldest church, highest 

steeple — 318 steps, and then M called toi and got a 

bottle of beer, being giddy, poor soul ^ and we aided m 
drinking the same (I to a cigar) and composedly surveying 
Frankfurt city and the mterior paits of Germany as fai as 
possible At 5 p m Neuberg put me mto an omnibus — vile 
crowded unless place — and in two hours brought me here m 
quest of an old lodging he had had, ‘ the quietest in the world,’ 
where we were lucky enough to find a flooi unoccupied, and 
still are, for at least one other day As I said, my book- 
excerptmg, tahter qmlit&ry is as good as done , and the place 
IS leally quite rustic, out at the very end of Hombuig, and 
that by nanow lanes I see nothing heie but fields, and 
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hear nothing but oui own internal noises Last night accord- 
ingly I expected sleep Alas ^ our upper flooi lodgeis took 
ill — Devil mend them ^ — and my sleep was nothing to crack 
of In fact I have renounced the hope of getting any con- 
sideiable sieep m Germany I shall snatch nightly, it may 
be hoped, a few houis, half a poition, out of the black dog’s 
thioat , and let every distuibance warn me moie and moie 
to be sivift in my motions, to lestiict myself to the indispen- 
sable, and to hurry home^ theie to sleep I calculate theie 
will but httle good come to me from this journey Eeadmg 
of boolis I find to be impossible The thing that I can do 
IS to see certam places and to see if I can gathei certain 
books Wise people also to talk with, or inquue of, I as 
good as despaii of seeing All Germans, one becomes con- 
vinced, aie not wise ^ On the whole, however, one cannot 
but hke this honest-heaited hardy population, very coaise of 
feature for most part, yet seldom radically hasslirh , a sonsie 
look rather and very fiugal, good-humouiedJy poor in then 
way of hfe 

Of Homburg proper — ^which is quite out of sight and 
hearmg, yet withm five mmutes’ walk — and I took survey 
last night A pubhc set of rooms — Kwrsaal they call such 
things, finer than some palaces, all supported by gamblmg, 
all built by one Tiench gambhng mtr&prmeur^ and such a 
set of damnable faces — French, Itahan, and Russian, with 
dull Enghsh m quantities — ^as weie never seen out of Hell 
before ^ Augh ^ It is enough to make one turn cannibal An 
old Russian countess yesternight sat playing Gowpanfuls of 
gold pieces every stake, a figure I shall never foiget m this 
world One of the first I saw risking coin at an outer table 

was Lord almost a beauty here, to whom I did not speak 

Afterwards in music room — also the gambhng entrepremurh^ 
as indeed everything here is — ^the poor old Duke of Augusten 
buig hove in sight On him I ought to call if I can find 
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spirits dh, what a place foi human creatines to flock to ^ 
Och !«Ooh ! The taste of the waters is nasty, Seltzei, out 
stronger — as Ems is too, only hot On the whole, if this is 
the last of G-eiman Badeorter I evei see, I shall console myself 

The next letter is to his mother dated from Weimar, 
September 19 She, he well knew, if she cared foi 
nothing else, would care to hear about the Luther 
localities She had a picture of Luther in her room at 
Scotsbiig He was her chief Saint m the Christian 
calendar After describing briefly the early part of his 
journey as far as Homburg, which he calls the ^ rallying- 
place of such a set of empty blackguards as are not to 
be found elsewhere in the world,’ he tells how on his 
way to Cassel he stopped at Marburg, ^ a strange,’"most 
ancient town, famed for some of Luther’s opeiations 
and for being the Landgraf Philip of Hesse’s place of 
residence ’ He continues — 

The Landgiaf’s high old castle, wheie we loifered a couple 
of hours, IS now a correction-house filled with ciiminals 
and soldieis The chambei of conference between Luther, 
Zwmgh, &o , IS used foi keeping hay The next mormng 
brought us fiom Oassel to Eisenach, with its Wartburg, where 
Luther lay concealed translating the Bible , and there I 
spent one of the most mterestmg foienoons I ever got by 
tiavellmg Eisenach is about as big as Dumfiies, a very old 
town but well whitewashed, all built of brick and oak with 
led tile loofs of amazing steepness and seveial gum old swag- 
bellied steeples and churches and palatial residences using 
conspicuous over them It stands on a peifect plain by the 
side of a little liver, plain smallei tha^ Langholm and 
suiiounded by hills which aie not so high, yet of a some- 
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what similar chaiacfcer, and are all grassy and maliy of them 
thickly wooded Directly on the south side of it theie nses 
one hill, somewhat as Lockerbie hill is in height and position, 
but clothed with turn iich woods , all the way through which 
wind paths with prospect houses, &c On the top of the hill 
stands the old Waitburg, which it takes you thiee quarteis of 
an hour to reach , an old castle — ^Watch Castle is the name 
of it — ^near 800 yeais old, where theie is still a kind of gam- 
son kept, perhaps twenty men , though it does not much look 
like a fortiess , what one sees from below being mamly two 
monstrous old houses, so to speak, with enormous roofs to 
them, compaiable to two gigantic peat stacks set somewhat 
apart Theie are othei lower buildings that connect these 
when one gets up There is also of course a wall all round 
— a donjon tower, standing like Eepentance^ — and the Duke 
of Weimai, to whom the place belongs, is engaged miestoia- 
tions, &c , and has many masons employed on it just now I 
heeded little of all they had to show, except Junkei Geoig’s^ 
chamber, which is in the nearest of the peat stacks, the one 
nearest Eisenach and close by the gate when you enter on 
your light hand A short staii of old worn stone conducts 
you up They open a dooi, you enter a httle apartment, less 
than your best loom at Scotsbiig, I almost think less than 
your smallest, a very poor low 100m with an old leaded lattice 
wmdow 5 to me the most veneiable of all rooms I evei entered 
Luther’s old oak table is there, about three feet square, and 
a huge fossil Done — ^vertebra of a mammoth — ^which served 
h im for footstool Nothing else now in the room did certainly 
belong to him , but these did I kissed his old oak table, 
looked out of his window — ^making them open it for me — 

* The Tower of Eepentance on Hoddam Hill Carlyle illustrates 
throughout from localities near Ecclefechan which his mother would 
tnow 

ihe name under which Luther passed when concealed there 
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down the &eer castle wall into deep chasms, over the gieat 
ranges of silent woody mountains, and thought to myself, 
^ Here once hved for a time one of G-od’s soldiers Be honour 
given hun^’ Luther’s father and mother, painted by 
Cranach, aie here — excellent old poitiaits — ^the fathei’s with 
a dash of thrift, contention, and woildly wisdom ^in his old 
judicious, peasant countenance, the mothei particularly pious, 
kmd, tiue, and motheily — a noble old peasant woman There 
IS also Luther’s self by the same Cranach , a pictuie mfimtely 
superior to what your hthogiaph would give a notion of , a 
bold effectual-loolmg rustic man, with brown eyes and skin , 
with a dash of peaceable self-confidence and healthy defiance 
in the look of him In fact one is called to forget the 
engravmg in lookmg at this , and mdeed I have since found 
the engravmg is not fiom this, but fiom another Cianach, to 
which also it has no toleiable resemblance But I muk say 
no more of the Waitburg We saw the place on the plastei 
where he threw his mkstand — ^the phstei is all cut out and 
carried off by visitors — ^saw the outer staircase which is close 
by the door where he speaks of often healing the Devil make 
noises Poor and noble Luther ’ I shall never foiget this 
Wartbuig, and am right glad I saw it 
That afternoon, there bemg no tiain convenient, we diove 
to Gotha in a kind of clatch — ^two-hoised — ^very cheap m 
these parts , a bright beautiful country and a bonny httle 
town , belongs to Prince Albert’s brother, more power to his 
elbow ^ Theie we lodged m sumptuous rooms in an old quiet 
mn, the very looms where Napoleon lodged after being 
beaten at Leipzig It seems I slept last night where he 
breakfasted, if that would do much for me At noon we 
came off to Eifuit, a place of 30,000 inhabitants, and now a 
Prussian fortified town, all intersected with ditches of water 
for defence’ sake Streets very crooked, very naiTow, houses 
with old overhangmg walls, and still the very room in it 
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wheie Martin Luther lived when a monk, and, one ^ide-hook 
said, the very Bible he found m the Convent hbrary and read 
m this cell This of the Bible proved wrong Luther's 
particular Bible is not here, but is said to be at Berlin 
Nothing leally of Luthei’s theie except the poor old latticed 
window glS/zed in lead, the mam panes round, and about the 
size of a biggish %nwp^ all bound togethei by whirligig 
intervals It looks out to the west, over meie old cloistered 
courts and loof-tops against a chuich steeple, and is itself in 
the second stoiey Except this and Luther’s old mkstand, a 
poor old oaken loxie with mkbottle and sandcase in it now 
hardly sticking together, there is nothing to be seen heie that 
actually belonged to Luther The walls are all covered over 
with texts, &c , m painted letters by a later hand The ceil- 
ing also IS ornamentally pamted , and mdeed the place is all 
altere’d now, and turned long ago into an orphan asylum, 
much of the old building gone and replaced by a new of a 
different figure On one wall of the room, however, is agam 
a portrait of Luthei by Cranach, and this I found on inspec- 
tion was the one your engiavers had been vamly aiming at 
Vainly, for this too is a noble face , the eyes not turned up 
m hypociitical devotion, but looking out m profound sorrow 
and deteimmation, the lips too gathered in stern but affec- 
tionate firmness He is in russet yellow boots, and the collar 
of his shirt IS small and edged with black 

So far about Luther Though wntmg from Weimar, 
he was less minute in his account of the relics of 
Groethe 


To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Weimar September 20 18b2 

Last mght I sat long, till everything was quiet, in this 
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Gasthof zkm Erl^nn?^ writing to my mother all about 
Luth^i’s localities Those of to-day belong especially to you 
I wiite within half a gun-shot of the Goethe’sohe Haus and 
of the Schiller’sche Our own early days are inteitwined in 
a kind of pathetic manner with these two At Homburg we 
had a quietei tune than could have been expected — we stayed 
out our two days and thiee mghts under tolerable circum- 
stances I finished my books and saw the Schloss, where are 
many mteiesting poi traits, and a whole lot of books about 
Fiedeiiok, to the whole of which I might have had access 
without difficulty had it been my cue to stay, which it was 
not I also saw the Augustenburgs, and spent an interesting 
hour with the good Duchess and her two sons and two 
daughters , m a very Babylomsh condition as to languages^ 
but otheiwise quite pleasant and luminous The old gentle- 
man sat mostly silent, but lookmg genial , the Duchess, 
whose French seemed bad, and whose Geiman was not clear 
to me, IS a fine broad motherly woman The gills, with 
their stiff English, were beautiful, cleai-eyed, fair-slanned 
cieatuies, and happy m spite of then exile , the sons ditto 
ditto It was he e that I first heaid of Welhngton’s death, 
the mght before we came away Cassel is a laige, dull town, 
and theie, m the best mn, was such an arrangement foi 
slewing as — Ach Himmell I shall not foiget those cow- 
horns and ^ Hot et %hr Herrm ’ m a hurry It was a night 
productive of * pangs which were rather exquisite,’ and 
nevertheless, some three houis of sleep on which one could 
proceed and say, ‘ It will not come back ’ I had also the 
pleasure to see that Hassenpflug’s — ^the tyrannous, traitorous 
court minion’s — ^windows were broken as we diove past m the 
morning towards Eisenach, wheie again we halt for Luther’s 
and the Wartbmg’s sake Of all that you shall hear enough 
by-and-by — ^it was a leal gam to me I could not without 
worship look out of Luther’s indubitable window, down mto 
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fche sheer abysses over the castle wall, and fai and^wide out 
upon the woody multitude of hills , and reflect that her^ was 
authentically a kind of great man and a kind of holy place, 
if there were any such In my tom-up, sick, exaspeiated 
humour I could have cried, but didn’t Weimar — a 

httle, bright enough place, smaller than Dumfries, with three 
steeples and totally without smoke — stands amid dull, undu- 
lating countiy , flat mostly, and tending towaids ughness, 
except foi tiees We weie glad to get to the inn, by the 
worst and slowest of clatches^ and theie procure some chock of 

dinner Poor M had engaged me the ^ quietest rooms m 

G-ermany,’ iicketty, bare, crazy looms, and with a noisy man 
snoring on the other side of the deal partition — ^yet really 
quiet m comparison, where I did sleep last night and hope 

to do this M truly has been unwearied, would take 

me into Heaven if it depended on him Good soul ! I really 
am a httle giateful, haid as my heart is , and ought to be 
ashamed that I am not moie Neubeig too — ^veiitably he is 
better than six couriers, and is a friend over and above 
People are veiy good to me 

Goethe’s house, which was opened by favour^ kept ub 
occupied in a strange mood for two horns or more Schillei’s 
for one ditto Eveiybody knows the Goethe’sche Hans , and 
poor Schillei and Goethe here aie dandled about and multi- 
plied m miseiable httle bustkms and other dilettantisms, 
till one IS sick and sad G ’s house is qmte like the pictuie, 
but one-third smaller , on the whole his effective lodging I 
found was small, low-ioofcd, and almost mean, to what I had 
conceived , haidly equal — nay, not at all equal, had my httle 
architect once done her work — to my own at Chelsea On 
the book-shelves I found the last book I ever sent Goethe — 
Taylor’s ‘Smvey of Geiman Poetiy ’ , and a ciumb of paper 
tom fiom some scroll of my own (Johnson, as I conjectured), 
still sticking m, after twenty years Schiller’s house was stii 
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more afffecting , the room wheie he wiote, hjB old table, 
exactly like the model, the bed where he died, and a portrait 
of his dead face m it A poor man’s house, and a biave, who 
had fallen at his post there. Eheu I Eheu f what a woild » 

I have since dmed at M ’s with two Weimaiese moderns 

One of them is hbranan here, of whom I shall get some use 
But, oh Heavens ^ would that I were at home again Want 
of sleep and ‘ laal mental awgony i’ my am inside,’ do hold 
me in such pickle always Quick, quick, and let us get it 
done ! 


To Jam Welsh Carlyle 

Nieder Rathen near Dresden 
September 25 1852 

I wrote to you from Weimar some five days ago, and 
therefoie theie is nothing piessmg me at present to*" write , 
but, having a quiet houi here by the side of the Elbe river, 
at the foot of wild rock mountains in the queeiest region 
you evei saw, I throw you another woid, not knowing when 
I may have another chance as good I am on the second 
floor m a httle German country mn hterally washed by the 
Elbe, which is lying in the moonshme as cleai as a minor 
and as silent Right above us is a high peak called the 
Bastei, a kmd of thmg you are obhged to do This we have 
done, and are to go to-morrow towards Frederick’s first 
battle-field m the Seven Tears’ War , after which, the second 
day, if all go well, will bnng us into Berlm We came by 
an Elbe steamer, go on to-moiiow by another steamer, 
then by railway , and hope to see, though, alas I in quite con- 
fused circumstances and to httle advantage, some of the 
actual footsteps of Father Fritz for here too, amid these 
rocks, as well as farther on at Lobositz, he did feats But 
let me tell m order, and take up my story where I left it 
The day after I wrote we were to leave Weimar , but lo, 
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m the morning while we sat at breakfast, httle — came 
m, looking highly animated, with letteis from the Schloss, 
from the ‘ Giand Duchess,’ fiom the, &c In short, the 
said Grand Duchess — sistei of the Czar Nicholas, and mothei 
of the Duke, who was at Chelsea — ^had seen m the newspapers 
that one ‘ Carlyle ’ was among the arrivals Could this be the 
teruhmte^ <fec , in which case naturally he and his companion 
must come to dimer , and of couioe theie could be no travel- 
Img that day Well, we did go to dinner, saw how they 
acTcity a rathei tioublesome dramatic affair, of which you 
shall have full description when I return Enough, it was 
very subhme, and altogethei heartless, and even dull and 
dieary , but well worth doing for once The Grand Duchess 
is towaids sixty, shghtly deaf, and has once been extiemely 
pretty, though haid always as nails 01 diamonds Her 
husband, a kmd of imbecile man they say, looks extiemely 
like a gentleman, and has an air of solemn serene vacuity, 
which IS itself almost royal I had to sit by the Duchess at 
dmner — ^thiee pm to five — and mamtam with energy a 
singularly empty mtellectual colloquy, m French chiefly, in 
English and m German The lady being half-deaf withal, 
you may think how chaiming it was She has a thm cioaky 
voice brow and chm recede , eyes are blue, small, and of the 
brightness and hardness of precious stones Ach GoU f At 
last we got away, soon after five, and I for one was right 
charmed to think here is one thing done But it must be 
owned the honour done me was to be recognised , and I was 
very ghd to oblige poor Neuberg too by a touch of Court 
hfe which he would not otherwise have seen 
At Leipzig all was raging busmess, the fair bemg m 
hand , noisy and busy almost as Cheapside, London Lots 
of dim haberdashery, leather without end, and all things 
rolling about m noisy waggons with miniature wheels To 
get any sleep at all was a kmd of miracle Howera, we did 
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tolerablf well, got even a book or two of the list I had foimed, 
drajik a glass of wine — one only in Auerlachs Keller — and 
at la&t got safe to Diesden, eighty nules off, which \\ is a 
mighty deliverance, as from the tumult of Oheapside into 
the solitude of Bath, oi the New Town of Edinbjirgh — a very 
inteiestmg old capital where, if sleep had been attamable, I 
could have stayed a week with advantage But, alas ^ it was 
not , so I had to plunge along and save, as from a conflagra- 
tion, what httle I could of my possibilities , and at length, 
with giatitude to Heaven, to get away into the steamei this 
afternoon and bid adieu to Diesden and its Japan and other 
palaces For Berhn, if it be not all the nomer^ I design 
at least a week , in ten days hence I may be far on my way 
hoinewaid again A tap-room with some twenty nistic 
gents (they did not go till after midnight, the scamps) enjoy- 
ing caids, beer, and bad cigais for the last hour or two, seems 
to have winded itself up, and thmgs are gi owing stone quiet 
m this establishment I must now address myself to the task 
of faUing asleep We go to-morrow at nine Lobosit25 (in 
Bohemia), Zittau (Lusatia), Frankfurt an den Oder — ^Berlin 
— ^that IS the projected route, but hable to revisal 

Mrs Carlvle was still in Chelsea with her workmen 
all this time It had been a trying summer to her 
But she had the comfort of knowing that her husband 
was achieving the part of the business which had fallen 
to his share, better than might have been looked for 
She writes to her brother-in-law, John — 

Mr 0 seems to be getting very successfully through his 
tiavels, thanks to the patience and helpfulness of Neubeig 
He makes in ever} letter frightful misereres over his sleeping 
accommodations , but he cannot conceal that he is really 
pretty well, and gets sleep enough to go on with, more or less 
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pleasantly I wonder what lie would have made of imj sleep- 
ing accommodations duimg the last three months 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

BadToplitz September 27 

No opportunity of posting the above , so I tear it open 
again and add a few woids We have had a soie pilgiimage 
these last two days smce I ended the othei page , a small 
space to go over, but by confused Bohemian conveyances anud 
the half-savage Bohemian populations, with their fleas, then 
dirt, and above all then noises However, we have partly man- 
aged the thing, and are got mto beautiful quarters agam a 
romantic mountam watering place, with the sun still bnght 
upon it , and everybody of Bath kind gone away Heie or 
nowheT!6 I ought to find some sleep, and then Berhn is full 
before us, and after Berhn, home, home ^ We have actually 
seen Lobositz, the first battle-field of Fritz m the Seven 
Yearb’ War , and walked over it all this mormng befoie break- 
fast, under the guidance of a Ohiistian native, checked by 
my best memory of reading and maps, and found it do toler- 
ably well In fact, oh Goody dear, I have seen many cunoas 
and pleasant thmgs, I ought to say — and will say at great 
length when we are by oui own fireside together again 
Neuberg %s strong , one of the fiiendliest, handiest, most 
patient of men 


Berlin October 1 1852 
[Biitish Hotel, ITnter den Linden ] 
Here you see we are at the summit of these tvandermgs, 
fiom which I hope theie is for me a swift jperpmdicular 
return befoie long , not a slow parabolic one as the ascent has 
been We came twenty-four hours ago, latish last night, 
from Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, from the field of Kunersdoif (a 
dreadful scraggy village where Fritz received his woist de- 
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feat), ana vanous toils and strapazen , very weary, in a damp 
kind of night, and took shelter in the readiest inn, from 
which we have jnst removed to this bettei, at least far grander, 
one , where peihaps theie are beds one can sleep in, and the 
butter IS not bitter Alas ^ such sorrows attend t^he wayfarer, 
and his first refuge is to sit down and write, if haply he have 
anyone to whom his writing will give a feeling of pity for 
him Oh, I do wish these sleepless, joyless, sad and 
weary wanderings were at an end, as by Heaven’s help they 
now soon shall be And you too, poor httle weary soul ^ 
You are quite worn out with that accuised ^ thorough repair ’ 
Would to Heaven we had never thought of it , but hved in 
the old black house we had, where at least was no noise of 
carpenters to drive one mad, no stink of paint to poison one 
Driven out of the house agam, and sleeping sohtar.y m a 
httle lodging ’ I declaie it makes me quite sad to thmk of 

it , and , if IS the fundamental cause of it, deserves 

to be, as you pray, ‘paiticulaily damned ’ Confound him, 
and confound the whole confused busmess, this abominable, 
sorrowful, and shockingly expensive tour to Germany in- 
cluded But no Bather let us have patience Nevertheless, 
I do grieve for thee But let me narrate as usual, only with 
greater brevity 

From Lobositz to Tophtz the last letters brought you, 
letters written m the so-called Saxon Switzeiland, anoid the 
Bohemian mountains No Enghsh, scarcely any civilized 
traveller seems to have accomphshed the thirty or forty 
Enghsh males which he between Lobositz and Zittau We 
had a surange and stiangest day of it in slow German Stell- 
ivagen , and in fact were hoiiibly tried before the thing in 
general ended by a seat m the soft-going, swift, and certam 
ladway-caniage, and the inn at Herrnhut^ where we had to 
wait four hours of the stillest life you ever saw or dieamt 
of Hemihut (Lord’s keeping) is the primitive and still 
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centrdi city of the Moravian biethren , a place not biggei 
than Annan, bnt beautiful, puie, and quiet beyond any town 
on the eaith I daie say , and indeed more like a saintly 
dream of Ideal Calvinism made real than a town of stone 
and hme, 'v^Jiere London porter, not needed by me, is to be 
had for money I wiU tell you about Herrnhut too some 
day, foi it is among the notable spots of the world, and I 
retam a hvely memory of it But not of it, nor of dieary 
mooiy Fiankfurt and its Kunersdoif villages and polite lieu- 
tenants — ^for a Piussian heutenant-adjutant knew me there 
by fame, and was very pohte without knowmg me — ^not of 
this, nor of any other phenomenon will I now speak In fact 
I am dead stupid , my heart nearly choked out of me, and 
my head churned to pieces Beihn is loud almost as 
London, but m no other way gieat 01 among the gieatest 
I shoufd guess it about the size of Liverpool , and moie hke 
Glasgow in the straight openness of its streets Many grand 
pubhc edifices about this eastern end of the town , but on 
the whole it looks in many quaiteis almost shabby, in spite 
of its noise and paint so low are the houses for a capital 
city , more like warehouses or maltkins, with the very 
chimneys wanting, for within is nothing but stoves This 
‘ Unter den Linden ’ is the one good street of the place, as 
if another Princes Street at 300 yards’ distance, and with 
tree rows between them, ran parallel to the Prmces Street 
we know It is on the north side of this we hve, grand 
rooms indeed, and not dearer than an Edmbmgh lodgmg, or 
nearly so dear as a London one — ^two guineas a week one 
guinea each 


October 2 4pm 

The mght yielded me a handsome modicum of sleep, 
handsome for these parts, and the lodging promises every 
way to be good Certainly the most like a human bed-ioom 
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of any I liave yet had m this coimtiy Aftei breakfast I went 
to the libraiy, iiitioduced myself, got catalogue of Eiederick 
books A dieary wilderness, mountains of chaff to one 
gram of corn , caught headache m the bad air witlnn about 
an hour, and set off to the Biitish Ambassador’s, who can 
piocure me hberty to take books home Well leceived by 
the British Ambassador so soon as he had lead Lady A ’s 
lettei His wife too came in and was veiy mnd All light 
Have been m the Museum Pictuie Galleiy since Endless 
Chiists and Maiys, Venus’s and Amors — ^at length an excel- 
lent portiait of Eritz 


October 8 

We leave Beilin to-morrow, Satniday the 9th Go by 
Biunswick, by Hanovei, Cologne, and fiom thence on Tues- 
day evemng at Ostend I find a steamei duect for London 
I have had a tenible tumbhng week in Berhn Oh, what 
a month in general I have had , month of the piofoundest, 
ghasthest solitude in the middle of incessant talk and 
locomotion But here aftei all I have got my things not so 
intolerably done, and have accomplished what was reasonably 
possible Peihaps it will not look so ugly when once I am 
fai away from it In help fiom othei people there has been 
redundancy rather than defect One oi two — especially a 
certain Hen Professor Magnus, the chief portrait pamter 
here — ^have been quite marvellous with their civility , and 
on the whole it was usually rathei a relief to me to get an 
hour, as now, to oneself, and be left to private exertions and 
leflections mainly Yesterday I saw old Tieck, beautiful old 
man , so seiene, so calm, so sad I have also seen Cornelius, 
Rauch, <Lc , mcludmg Pieuss, the historian of Frederick, aU 
men m shoit foi whom I had any use Nay, they had me in 
their newspapers it would appeal, and would gladly make a 
tion of me if I hked A hon that can only get half sleep is 
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not the lion that can shine m that tiade, so we decline iLe 
Ambassadoi has also been very good to me, got me int® the 
libraiy with liberty to take books home, mvited me to dinner 
Bnt Magnus had engaged me before, and I could only make 
it tea No matter tor that, tor they weie all English common- 
places where I went You will see me on Wednesday, bnt 
not till noon 01 later 

So was this terrible journey got done with, which 
to anyone but Carlyle would have been a mere plea 
sure trip , to him terrible in prospect, terrible in the 
execution, terrible in the retrospect His wife said 
he could not conceal that he was pretty well, and 
had nothing really to complain of Here is what he 
himsejf said about it when looking back with de 
hbeiate seiiousness — 

Aftei intimte stiuggles I had loused myself to go The 
paitmg with my pool old mothei, the crownmg pomt of those 
unbearable days, was painful beyond endurance almost , and 
yet my heart in the inside of it seemed as if it weie made of 
stone, as if it would not weep any moie except perhaps blood 
One pays dear foi any ‘ intellect ’ one may have It means 
primaiily ‘ sensibihty,’ which again means mjuiy, pain, 
misery fiom unconscious natnie, or conscious 01 unconscious 
man , in fact, a heavy bniden painful to beai, howevei 
piously you take it 

Aftei recapitulating the places which he had seen, 
and the peisons whom he had met, he goes on — 

All this, which is etched into me painfully as with huinmg 
acids, I once thought of writmg down m detail, but have not 
done, piobablj shall not do It was a journey done as m 
VOL n 40 
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some shirt of Nessus , misery and dyspeptic degradation, 
mfisemmation, and insomnia tiacking every step of me Not 
till all these vile fire showeis, fallen mto viler ashes now, 
have once been winnowed qmte away, shall I see what 
^ additions to my spiritual picture gallery,’ or othw conquests 
from the busmess I have actually brought back with me 
Neubeig, I ought to recoid here and everywhere, was the 
kindest, best-tempered, most assiduous of fiiends and helpeis, 
‘ woith ten couiieis to me,’ as I often defined him 
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CHAPTER XXI 
AD 1852 3 JET 57 58 

The Grpange — Oheyne Eow — The Cock torment — Peflections — ^An im 
proved house — Eune'^al of the Duke of Wellington — Beginnings of 
Eredericfc* — The Giange again — An incident — ^Public opinion — 
Mothers illness — The demon fowls — Last letter to his mother — 
Her death — James Cailyle 

The pamteis had not completed their work, and the 
smell yas insupportable when Cailyle got home m the 
middle of Octobei He was in no condition to face any 
more annoyances, and he and his wife took refuge for 
thiee weeks at the Grange with the ever hospitable 
Ashburtons There, too, the sulphurous mood was still 
predominant, and things did not go well with him 
It was not till November that he was fairly re-estab 
lished in his own quarters, and in a condition to so 
much as think of seriously beginning his work A 
prehminary skirmish became necessary, to put to 
silence his neighbom’s cocks Mr Remington, who 
then lived near him, and was the owner of the offenders, 
has kindly sent me the coriespondence which passed 
on the occasion , very gracious and humble on Carlyle’s 
part, requesting only that the cocks in question should 
be made mandible from midnight till breakfast time , 
Mr Remington, though they were favourites which he 
had brought from Northumberland, instantly consent- 
ing to suppress them altogether This accomplished, 

40-.3 
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Carlyle pioceeded as it were to cleai the stage by re 
covering his own mental condition, and took himself 
severely to task for what he found amiss Much that 
he says will seem exaggerated, but it will be remem- 
bered that he was not speaking to the wmld bur to 
himself It IS idle to judge him by common rules 
His nerves were abnormally sensitive He lived habit- 
ually, unless he violently struggled against it, in what 
he had described as ^ an element of black streaked with 
lightning ’ Swift, when the evil humour was on him, 
made a voyage to the Houyhnhmns, and discharged 
his bile on his human brethren Carlyle, who wished 
to puige the bile out of himself that he might use his 
powers to better purposes, began with a confession of 
his sms 


Jownal 

November 9, 1852 — There has been a repair of the house 
here, which is not yet, after four months, quite complete I 
wnte now m an unfurnished but greatly improved loom, 
which IS already, and still more will be, greatly superior to 
what it used to be small thanks to it My poor wife has 
worn herself to a shadow, frettmg and struggling about it I, 
sent on my travels since the middle of Jidy, and only just 
finally home, am totally overset in soul, m body, and I may 
tear m breeches pocket too , and feel that I am driftmg 
towards strange issues m these years and days Never m my 
hfe nearer mrik in the mud oceans that rage fiom without 
and within My survey of the last eight or nme years of 
my hfe yields little ‘comfoit’ m the present state of my 
feelmgs Sdent weak lage, remoise even, which is not com- 
mon with me , and, on the whole, a sohtude of soul coupled 
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with, a helplessness, which are frightful to look upon, difficult 
to deal with in my present situation For my heaUh is 
miserable too , diseased hver I privately perceive has much 
to do with the phenomenon , and I cannot yet learn to sleep 
again Duimg all my travels I have wanted from a third to 
half of my usual sleep For the rest I guess it is a change 
of epoch with me, going on for good peihaps I am growing 
to perceive that I have become an old man that the flowery 
umbrages of summer — such as they were for me — and also 
the crops and fruits of autumn are nearly over for me, and 
stern wmter only is to be looked for — a grim message — such, 
however, as is sent to every man Oh ye Supreme Powers ^ 
thou great Soul of the world that art ]ust, may I manage this 
but well^ all sorrow then and smothered rage and despair itself 
shall h|Lve been cheap and welcome No more of it to-day 
I am not yet at the bottom of it , am not here writing wisely 
of it, even since) ely of it, though with an effort that way 
Dundee steamer to Linlathen about the middle of Julv 
inexpressible gloom, silence Sicklv imprisonment of one’s 
whole soul and life , such has often before been my lot, has 
also become my customary lot in this world Cowardice ^ 
Sometimes Q-enerally, in late years, I think it is Unusual 
weights have been thrown upon me Ach Gott * whole moun- 
tains of horror and choking impediment But certainly I 
have not been strong enough on my side , often, often not 
hold enough but have fled and struck when I should have 
stood and defiantly fought The votes of men, the respecta- 
bihties, the &c &c , have been too sacred to me It must 
be owned, too, the man has had such a set of conditions as 
were not always easy to govern, and could not by the old law- 
books be treated well Schiclcsal und eigen Sch uld Aye, aye 
Three weeks at Linlathen very memorable to me just now, 
but soidid, unproductive, to think of Came away, by Kirk- 
caldy and Edmburgh, to Scotsbrig There beside my poor old 
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mother for near four \\eeks To Germany, after infinite 
struggles, I had roused myself to go Leith, Rotterdam 
steamer, the Rhuie, Bonn for a week, Ems, Frankfurt, Hom- 
burg, Oassb^ Eisenach, Wartburg (unforgettable), Weimar, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Lobositz, Zittau, Herrnhut, Kunersdorf, 
and Berlin, whence, after ten days, home 

My arrival here Seas of pamt still flooding everything, 
and my poor Jane so beaten in her hard battle — ^ wild haid 
battle many ways, and in which I cannot help thee, pool kind 
vehement soul for evei deai to me — ^this also is memoiable, 
only too much We went to the Grange till these unclean- 
nesses were ovei heie At the Grange almost for four weeks 
jN'o light rest, no right collapse till Tuesday last, when in 
the wet damp evening of a pourmg day I once moie got 
home again foi a continuance Since then, heie are we 
fanly fronting oui destmy at least, which I own is sufidciently 
Medusa-like to these sick, sohtary eyes Courage ^ piety ! 
patience I Heaven grant me wisdom to extiact the meanings 
out of these sore lessons and to do the behests of the same 
If that be granted me, oh how amply enough will that be ^ 

To begin ^Frederick’ then^ It was easier to pro- 
pose than to do When a wiiter sets to work again 
after a long pause, his faculties have, as it were, to 
be caught in the field and brought m and harnessed 
There was anxiety about his wife too, who was worn 
out by her summer discipline, and was ^ never thinner 
for seven years ’ She had gone home first from the 
Grange to get things ready 

Jane (he wrote to his mother) had the place clear of 
workers at last, clean as her wont is, and shiinng with gas 
at the door, and other hghts to welcome me to tea I have 
had a weary struggle every day smce, and am not through it 
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yet, arranging my things in their new places, an operation 
rather sad than hopeful to me in my piesent dull humour, 
but I must peisist till it is done, and then by-and«by there 
wiU be real improvement The house is cleaily very much 
bettered , this room of mine in particular, and my bed-room 
upstairs, are, or will be, perfect beauties of rooms m their way 
Let us be patient, ‘ canny as eggs,’ and the better day will 
come at last I am terribly IroBhed with all these tumbhngs 
about, and have not yet fairly recovered my feet, but with 
quiet, with pious endeavour, I shall surely do so , and then 
it will be joyful to me to see the black tempest lymg all 
behind me and the bright side of the cloud attained for me 
All clouds have their blight sides too That is also a thing 
which we should remember , and, on the whole, I hope to 
get to a httle ivorlc agam, and that is the consolation which 
surpa^es all for me 

He would have got under way in some shape, but, 
before starting, any distraction is enough to check the 
first step, and there were distractions m plenty , among 
the rest the Duke of Wellington’s funeral The Duke 
had died in September He was now to be laid in his 
tomb in the midst of a mourning nation , and Carlyle 
did not like the display The body lay in state at 
Chelsea, ^ all the empty fools of creation ’ running to 
look at it One day two women were trampled to death 
in the throng at the hospital close by , and the whole 
thing, ^ except for that dreadful accident,’ was, in his 
eyes, ^ a big bag of wind and nothingness ’ ^ It is in- 

deed,’ he said, ^ a sad and solemn fact for England that 
such a man has been called away, the last perfectly 
honest and perfectly brave public man they had , and 
they ought, in reverence, to reflect on that, and sin- 
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cerely testify if they could, while they commit 
him^to his resting place But alas foi the sincerity 
It IS even professedly all hypocrisy, noise, and expen- 
sive upholstery, from which a serious man turns away 
with sorrow and abhoirence ’ In spite of ^ abhorrence ’ 
he was tempted to witness the ceremony m the streets, 
which, however, only increased it 

Journal 

Novmler 19, 1852 — ^Yesfceiday saw the Duke of “Wel- 
lington’s funeial piocession from Bath House second-floor 
windows , a painful, miserable kind of thing to me and otheis 
of a seiious turn of mmd The one tine man of offlcial men 
m England, or that I know of in Euiope, concludes his long 
course The militaiy music sounded, and the tiamp of feet 
and the roll of guns and coaches, to him inaudible for ever- 
more The regiment he first seived m was there, vaiious 
regiments oi battalions, one soldiei fiom every legiment of 
the British hue , above 4,000 soldieis in all Nothing else 
in the sumptuous procession was of the least dignity The 
oar 01 hearse, a monstrous bronze mass, which broke through 
the paiement in various places, its weight being seven or ten 
tons, was of all the objects I ever saw the abominably ugliest, 
01 nearly so An incoherent huddle of expensive palls, flags, 
sheets, and gilt emblems and cross poles, more hke one of the 
street caits that hawk door -mats than a bier for a hero 
Disgust was general at this vile nejplus ultra of Cockneyism , 
but poor Wellington lay dead beneath it faimg dumb to his 
long home All people stood m deep silence and reverently 
took off then hats In one of the Queen’s carriages sat a 
man conspicuously reading the mormng newspaper Tenny- 
son's verses are naught Silence alone is respectable on such 
an occasion 
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‘Frederick’ meanwhile was still unstarted Where 
to begin ^ On what scale ^ In what tone ^ All ^as 
unsettled, and unceitainty, with Carlyle, was iriitation 
and despondency 

As usual (he says, on the 5th of December) many things, 
or almost all things, aie conspiiing to hmdei me from any 
clear work, oi to choke up my power of woiking altogethei 
If I do not stand to myself and to my own cause it will be 
the woise foi me Heaven help me ^ Oh Heaven ^ But it 
IS so always The elements of our woik he scattered, dis- 
oiganised, as if in a thick viscous chaotic ocean, ocean 
illimitable in all its three dimensions and we must swim 
and sprawl tovaids them, must snatch them, and victoiiously 
piece them togethei as we can Eheu f Shall I try Pied- 
enck, or not tiy hi.m ^ 

The winter passed on In January he tells his 
mothei — 

Oui quiet way of life continues and our wet weathei, and 
othei puddles, outwaid and inwaid, have not ceased eithei 
We should be thankful foi the health we have, both of us 
If we use our hesom machmeiy and sweep honestly and well, 
the puddles do not gam quite the uppei hand after all 
Jane is out just now, gone out to enjoy the diy dav among 
so many wet She complains of defective sleep, <&c , but still 
goes haidily about, and indeed I think is stionger than m 
past years She reads now with m the candlehght, as 
well as I , uses hei mothei ’s specs I perceive, and mdeed 
looks veiy well in them, going handsomely into the condition 
of an eldeilv dame I lemember always youi joy over 
Old age IS not m itself mattei foi sonow It is matter foi 
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thanks if' we have left onr work done behind us God deal 
with ns in mercy, not m iigour, on that head , as we tiust 
it will be foi the faithful of us But, m fact, it is not a 
serious person’s sonow surely that he is getting out of the 
battle , that he sees the still regions beyond it, wheie theie 
IS no battle more 

He began at last to write something — but it was 
wrongly pitched It would not do, and he threw it 
aside In March he was off to the Grange again — off 
there always when the Ashburtons invited him — but 
always, or almost so, to no purpose ^ Worse than use- 
less to me,’ he said when the visit was over * A long 
nightmare , folly and ^nd'tgestwn the order of the day 
Why go thither ? Eeally it neither does, nor can do 
me any good to frequent that much coveted kind of 
society — or, alas ^ any kind I beheve there is no 
loneliei mortal on the face of the earth at piesent, nor 
perhaps often was Don’t be a Kopfhanger^ however 
Use Sohtude, since it is thy lot , that also is a lot, and 
rather an original one in these days ’ The party at the 
Grange was in itself brilliant enough Venables was 
there, whom he liked better than most men, and 
Azeglio and other notabilities But even Venables, on 
this occasion, he found ^ dogmatic,’ and to Azeglio he 
was rude Azeglio had been talking contemptuously of 
Mazzini * Mons%euT,^ said Carlyle to him, ^ vous ne le 
connmssez pas du touts du tout ^ ’ and turned away and 
sat down to a newspaper ^Not a word of sense was 
talked to him except by accident ’ One thing, however, 
did occur which impressed him considerably, and of 
which I often heard him speak 
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To Margmet Gaolyle, Scotsbng 

The G-range April 1 1853 

Last night, while we sate quietly at dinnei, a slip ot paper 
was handed in by one of the servants to Loid Ashburton 
^ A file visible somewhere in the neighbourhood ’ I admired 
much the silent promptitude with which Lord A , tellmg 
nobody, went out, leavmg his dinner in the middle, diew on 
boots and cloak as we found afteiwaids, and galloped off 
with a gloom in the wild, squally night, which soon became 
plunges of ram This is what an English country gentleman 
IS always good foi, this and the hke of this, if he is of the 
light quahty The fiie proved to be six miles off — one of 
the farmers of this estate, his ^omstead all m a blaze, cattle, 
&c , saved Lord A came back about eleven, wet enough, 
but on^ would have said almost glad , though to him also it 
will be a considerable loss, no doubt 

A week at the Grange was as much as he could bear, 
and it did not seem to have done very much for him 

Journal 

April 13, 1853 — Still struggling and haggling about 
Fiedeiick Ditto ditto, alas ^ about many things ^ No words 
can expiess the forlorn, heait-bioken, silent, utterly enchanted 
kind of humoui I am kept m , the worthless, empty, and 
pamfuUy contemptible way in which, with no company but 
my own, with my eyes open, but as with my hands bound, I 
pass these days and months, and even years Good Heavens ^ 
Shall I never more rally m this world then, but he buried 
under mud and imbecihty till the end itself (which cannot be 
distant, and is commg on as with seven-leagued boots) over- 
take me ^ Several aie to blame , for though no one hates 
me, I think nearly everylody of late takes me on the wrong 
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side, and proves nnconscionsly unjust to me, more or less 
destjructive to me Seveial are to blame, oi to pity But 
above all tbeie is one Thou thyself Awake — arise ^ Oh 

heaven and earth, shall I nevei again get awake, and feel 
myself working and alive ^ In the eaith there is no othei 
pleasure for me, no other possession for me but that same 
and I neglect it, indolently he piaying for it, do not use and 
\ictoiionsly snatch it, while the fast fleeting days yet aie 
Heie are now ten yeais, and what account can I give of 
them ^ The work done in them is very small even, in com 
panson Remorse is woithless The remnant of the futme, 
this yet lemains to us Endless German histoiy books 
dull, bad, mostly wearisome , most umnstructive, every one 
of them , Fiedeiick, an unfoitunate subject In the heait 
of huge ^olar systems — anti-solar lather, of chaff and^whnl- 
ing confusions, I sometimes think I notice lineaments of a 
Fiitz, conceimng whom I ^hill ha\ e a word to say — say it ^ 
Oh Heaven, that I could say it » 

The leview newspaper and woild, all dead agamst me at 
present, which is instructive too if I take the right point of 
suivey foi it, and look into it without jaundice of any kind 
The oanazUe of talkeis in type aie not my friends then They 
know not well what to say about me if not ‘ Thou, scoundiel, 
art of othei nnnd than we^ it would appeal , ’ which the 
wiser are afiaid might be questionable and the unwiser, 
with one voice pretty much, have already done Well out of 
that too I had got new views I myself was in fault, and 
the depths and immensities of human stupidity were not 
piactically known to me before A strange insight, real, but 
haidly fit foi utteimg even heie, lies m that ‘ Who can 
change the opinion of these people ^ ’ That is their view of 
the world, iiiefiagable, unalterable to them Take note of 
that, icmembei that ‘ The Gadaiene Swine I ’ Often, in 
my lage, has that incident occmred to me Shull snort of 
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astonishment, of alert attention ‘ Hrumphi ^ ‘ That is it, 

then ^ ’ ‘So sits the wind ^ ’ And with tails np and* one 
accord at full speed away they go, doi\n steep places to their 
watery giave, the Devil being in them Withal it is lather 
curious to remark also, as I do on various occasions, how, 
while all the talk and print goes against me, my leal estima- 
tion in the world — alas, certainly without new merit of mine, 
for I never was so idle and worthless — ^seems steadily inci eas- 
ing — steadily m various quarters, and surely fast enough, if 
not too fast Be true to thyself Oh Heaven ^ Be not a 
sluggard And so give up this and take to something hke 
woik 

To try to work Carlyle was determined enough He 
went nowheie in the summer, but remained at Chelsea 
chained to ‘Frederick,’ and, moving ahead at last, 
leaving his wife to take a holiday His brother John, 
who was now married, had taken a house at Moffat, and 
Mrs Carlyle, needing change, went off to stay with him 
there Paint was wanted in Cheyne Eow again, and 
Carlyle was exquisitely sensitive to the smell of it 
Other cocks — not, it is to be hoped. Mi Eemmgton’s — 
set up their pipes in the summer mornings ‘Vile 
yellow Italians ’ came grinding under his windows He 
had a terrible time of it, but he set his teeth and 
determined to bear his fate One haunting thought 
only refused to leave him Good might still lie ahead 
if his wife and he could keep the devil out of them 
If ^ but what an ‘if’ ^ 

0 Jeanme (he wrote), you know nothmg about me 3 ust 
now With all the clearness of vision you have, your lynx- 
eyes do not leach mto the mner region of me, and know not 
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what IS in my heart, what, on the whole, was always, and will 
always he there I wish yon did , I wish yon did 

Sitting all alone m his Chelsea garden he meditated 
on his miseries, in one letter eloquently dilating on 
them, in the next apologising foi has weakness 

But what conld I do (he said) ? fly for shelter to my 
mammy, hke a poor infant with its fingei cut ^ complam in 
my distress to the one heart that nsed to be open to me ^ 

* Greater than man, less than woman,’ as Essex said 
of Queen Elizabeth The cocks were locked up next 
door, and the fireworks at Cremome were silent, and the 
rain fell and cooled the July air, and Carlyle sle;^, and 
the universe became once more tolerable 

With friends outside his family he was equally dis- 
consolate 


To Thomas JErsh/ne^ Lmlathen 

Chelsea July 9 1853 

I had a very miserable tour in Germany , not one night of 
sleep all the time, and nothing, or too httle, of the livmg kind 
that was beautiful to look upon m return for all that physical 
distress at once so tormenting and so degrading I remember 
the Ehme river as a noble acquisition to my internal picture 
gallery Cologne, <fec , I got no good of, but lather mis- 
chief , the sight of those impious charlatans domg then so- 
called ‘ woiship ’ there (a tine devil worship, if evei there 
was one) , and the fatal biood, architectural and others — 
PmeyttBS and enchanted human apes that mhabit such places 
— far transcended any httle pleasuie I could have got from 
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the supieme of earthly masonry,^ and converted my feehng 
into a sad and angry one I was in the Waitbuig, how<ever 
— ^in Martin Lnthei’s room — and I believe I almost wept there, 
feehng it to be, as far as I could undeistand, the most sacied 
spot m all the earth at this moment Heie, tempted by the 
devil (always by ‘ devils ’ enough), but not subdued or subdu- 
able, stood God’s Truth, embodied m the usual way one 
man agamst all men It was upon these hills he looked out , 
it was there and m that ^ay he dealt with the devil and defied 
him to his face A scene woith visitmg mdeed There aie 
excellent portraits by Cranach of Luther and his father and 
mother hung on the walls Martin himself has a fine German 
face eyes so frank and serious, a look as if he could take a 
cup of ale as well as wiestle down the devil in a handsome 
manner 

The Waitbuig is much visited by touiists , but I was not 
sorry to find they did not much heed Luther — ^meiely took 
him among the rest and dwelt chiefly on the ‘Byzantine 
architecture’ and restorations The only other beautiful 
thmg I saw was Tieck, and he is smce dead On Fritz I can 
make no impression whatever, and practically consider I have 
given bnn up and am not equal to such a task on such terms 

My wile IS now at Moffat with my biothei and his house 
hold As to me, I got so smashed to pieces and perceptibly 
hurt in eveiy way by my journeying last autumn — all travel 
and noise is at aU times so noxious to me — have never yet 


* Bunsen tad once tried to enlist Carlyle s sympathies in the com 
pletion of Cologne cathedral showing him the plans, &c Carlyle said 
nothing till obliged to speah Then at last, being forced he said It is 
a very fine pagoda if ye could get any sort of a God to put in it ! Ban 
sens eyes fiashed anger for a moment but the ridiculous was too 
strong for him and he burst out laughing I have heard the story told 
as if there had been a breakfast party with bishops &c piesent Car 
lyle however when I asked him, said that he and Bunsen were alom 
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been able to biook the notion of travelling since, bnt have 
fiatjei^a xnyself I should sit still heie, and would on almost 
any teims Certain it is, I have need enough to stay heie, 
if staying by myself in my own sad company be the way to 
nddlf any of the infinite dioss out of me and get a httle 
nearci what giams of mefcal theie may be 

Adieu ^ deal Mi Eiskine Give my kind and grateful 
lemembiances to your two ladies and to eveiybody at Lin- 
lathen 

I am always faithfully yours, 

T Oaelylb 

A real calamity, sad bnt inevitable and long foreseen, 
was now appi caching Signs began to show that his 
old mother at Scotsbng was drawing near the end of 
her pilgrimage She was reported to be ill, antt even 
dangerously ill Mrs Cailyle burned over fiom MoflFat 
to assist in nuising her, meeting when she arrived 
there, the never-foi gotten but humbly ofieied birth- 
day piesent of July 14 from her poor husband Her 
mother-in-law, while she was there, sank into the 
long, death-like trance which she so vividly describes ^ 
Contrary to all expectations, the strong resolute 
woman rallied from it, and Carlyle, always hopeful, 
persuaded himself that for the time the stroke had 
passed over 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle^ 8GotshT%g 

Chelsea July 23 1853 

Thank you very much, my dear, foi youi judicious and 
kind attention in wilting and m not writing You may judge 
with what feelmgs I lead your letter last night, and agam 
^ Letters aTid MemoruUSf vol ai p 221 
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and again read it , how anxiously I expect what you will say 
to night If I had indeed known what was going on durtng 
Monday, what would have become of me that day ^ I 
eveiything by youi dcsciiption as if I looked at it with my 
own eyes My poor, beloved, good old mothei Things 
ciowd round mt in my solitude, old lemimscences from the 
very begmnings of my life It is veiy beautiful if it is so 
sad , and I have nothing to say I, like all mortals, have to 
feel the mexoiable that tlieic is in life, and to say, as piously 
as I can, ‘ God’s vill, God’s will ^ ’ Upon the whole, I am 
glad you went there at this time If you could only begin 
to sleep I should be thankful to have you theie in my own 
absence Write to me , do not fail to mite while you con 
tinue Was not that a beautiful old mother’s message 
‘ None, I am afiaid, that he would lilve to heai ’ Su\ii 

lacryrrm rmm You need not be apprehensive of 

where you aie She leally hkes you, and has good insight, 
though capable of strong piepossessions John, even if you 
aie in his way, vhich I do not think at all, has nothing to 
do with it The rest me loyal to you to the bone Surel), 
as you say, it was quite mong to give such quantities of 
wine, <Lc , to an old, weak person I hope and tiust John 
has entiiely abandoned that system It is puichasing of 
momentary lehct it a price which must be ruinous 

I have done my task to-day agam, but I had drugs in 
me, and am not in a very vigorous humour My task is a 
most dieary one I am too old for bla,2ang up lound this 
Fritz and his affaiis , and I see it will be a dreadful job to 
nddle his histoiy into purity and consistency out of the 
endless lubbish of so many dullards as have treated of it 
But I will tiy, too I cannot yet affoid to be beaten , and 

* I asked her if she had any message for you and she said None 
I m afraid that he would like to hear foi he 11 be sorry that I m so 
f 1 — Lciteis ond MfMonah vol ii p 22> 
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truly there is no other thing attainable to me in life except 
ev^ my own poor scantling of work such as it may be If 
I can work no more, what is the good of me further ^ We 
shall aU have a right deep sleep by-and-by, my own httle 
Jeanme Thou wilt he quiet beside me there in the divvao 
bosom of eternity, if never m the diabohc whirl of tune 
any more But this is too sad a saying, though to me it is 
blessed and indubitable as weU as sad 

I called on Lady A , less mockmg than usual , is to 

have a last Addiscombe party on Saturday week, and then 
go foi the North 

Adieu ^ Jeanme mine God bless for ever my poor 
mother and thee 1 

T 0 

The alarm at Scotsbng having passed off," minor 
evils became again important The gieat cock ques- 
tion revived in formidable proportions Mrs Carlyle 
had gone to her cousin’s at Liverpool, but her presence 
was needed urgently in Cheyne Eow to deal with it 
A room was to be constructed at the top of the house, 
where neither cockcrows nor other sound could pene- 
trate , but until it was completed ® the unprotected 
male,’ as Carlyle called himself, was suffering dismally 

I foresee in general (he wrote to her on July 27) these 
cocks wiU require to be abohshed, entirely silenced, whether 
we build the new room or not I would cheerfully shoot 
them, and pay the price if discoveied, but I have no gun, 
should be unsafe for hittmg, and indeed seldom see the 
wretched animals Failing eveiything, I see dimly the 
ultxrm ratio, and mdeed wish I had in my drawer what of 
mineral or vegetable extract would do the fatal deed Truly 
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I think often it will need to be done A man is not a 
Chatham noi a Wallenstein , hut a man has woik too which 
the Poweis would not quite wish to have suppiessed by two- 
and-sixpence woith of bantams 0 ^ my deal ^ my deal ’ I 
am a most unvictoiious man suiely 

Morning after morning the horiid clarions blew 

The cocks must eithei withdiaw 01 die (he cried, t^^o 
days Utei) That is a fi\ed point and I must do it myself 
if no one will help It is leally too bad that a ‘ celebiated 
man,’ 01 any man, 01 even a well-conditioned animal of any 
size, should be submitted to such scandalous palti messes , 
and it must end, and I had better malve that my fiist busi- 
ness to-diy But I vill do nothing till you come Then 
indeed 1 feel as if mercy weie already wrought foi me 

For some cause there was a respite for a night or 
two, but now the owner of the cocks, one Ronca, was 
heard coughing at half-past eight in the morning, 
and this — but this could haidly be made a ciime ^ Poor 
devil he said to himself, with a tinge of remorse, 
^ a bad cough indeed , and I am to be annoyed at 
the meie noise of it Selfish mortal ^ ’ Lady Ashbur- 
ton, healing of his forlorn condition, made over the now 
vacant Addiscombe to him His wife came back 
The cocks were foi a time disposed of, and the new 
room was set about The new room was the final hope 
Till it was finished there could be no surety of peace 
^ Acli Qott ' * he said, * I am wretched, and in silence 
neaily mad ’ 

Journal 

August 17, 1853 — Near the nadir^ I should think, m 

41—2 
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my affairs The wheel must turn Let me not quite 
des|)air All summer, which I resolved to spend h&re^ at 
least without the distraction of travel for a new hindiance, I 
have been visibly below pai m health , annoyed with in- 
numerable paltiy things , and, to ciown all — a true mock- 
ciown — ^with the crowmgs, shiiekings, and half-maddenintg 
noises of a stock of fowls which my poor neighbour has set 
up foi his piofit and amusement To gieat evils one m^Ust 
oppose gieat virtues , and also to small^ which is the harder 
task of the two Masons, who have already killed harf a 
yeai of my hfe m a too sad mannei, aie agam upon ^ Aoot 
of the house, after a dreadful bout of resolution on my p^\ 
buildmg me a soundless room The woild, which can do 
me no good, shall at least not torment me with its street and 
backyard noises It is all the small request I make of the 
world, says wounded vamty, wounded &c , m*^fact, a 
wounded and humiliated mind No more unvictorious man 
is now livmg I can do no work though I still keep trying 
Try better ’ Alas ^ alas ^ my dear old mother seems to be 
fading fast away from me My thoughts aie dark and sad 
continually with that idea InexoraMe fatum ^ The great, 
the eternal is there, and also the paltriest and smallest, to 
load me down I seem to be smking ine'^tiicably into chaos 
But I won’t ^ These are the two extremes of my lot of 
buidens , and there he enough more, and soie enough be- 
tween, of which I write nothing here I am getting taught 
contempt of the world and its beneficences Nay, perhaps 
I am really learning Let me learn with j^iety Perhaps 
I shall one day bless these miseiies too Steady ^ steady ! 
Don’t give it up f Panmzi, whom I do not love, and 
who returns the feelmg, will not, though sohcited from 
various quaiteis — ^high quarters some of them — ^admit me 
to the silent looms of the King’s Library, to a place where 
I could read and enquire Never mind ^ No matter at all 1 
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Peihaps it IS even better so I believe I could explode the 
poor monster if I took to petitioning, writing in the ‘ Tinles,’ 
&c But I shall take good heed 0^ that Intimsically he 
hinders me but little Intrinsically the blame is not in him, 
bub in the pruiient daikness and confused pedaiitiy and 
ostentatious inanity of the woild which put him theie, and 
which I must own he very faiily lepiesents and symbolizes 
theie Loids Lansdowne and Biougham put Panizzi in 
and the woild with its Hansaids and baUot-boxes and sub- 
lime appaiatus put 111 Lords Lansdowne and Biougham A 
saddish time, Mi Rigmarole Yes ^ but what then 


Of the two extreme tiials of which Carlyle spoke 
the gieatest, the one which leally and truly wa« to 
shake his whole nature, was approaching its culmina- 
tion Although his mothei had rallied lemarkably 
from her attack m the summei, and was able to read 
and converse as usual, there had been no essential 
recovery, theie was to be and theie could be none 
His mother, whom he had regaided with an affection 
^ passing the love of sons,’ with whom, m spite of, 01 
perhaps in consequence, of hei profound Chiistian 
piety, he had found moie m common, as he often 
said, than with any othei mortal — was now evidently 
about to be taken away from him A feeling pecu- 
harly tendei had united these two Cailyle, as 
his letters show, had been haunted from his earliest 
days by the terror that he must one day lose her 
She had watched ovei the workings of his mind with 
passionate solicitude proud of his genius, and alter- 
nately alarmed for his soul In the long evenings when 
they had sate together over the fire with their pipes 
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at Mamhill, he had half-satisfied her that he and she 
wele one in heart and in essentials His first earnings, 
when a school usher, were spent m contributing to her 
comforts When money came fiom Boston for the 
‘'French Ee volution,’ the 'kitlin’ instantly sent Hhe 
auld cat ’ an * American mouse ’ If she gloried in his 
fame and greatness, he gloried more in being the 
son of the humble Margaret Carlyle — and while she 
lived, she, and only she, stood between him and the 
loneliness of which he so often and so passionately 
complained No one else, perhaps, ever completely 
understood his character, and of all his letters none 
are more tenderly beautiful than those which he sent 
to Scotsbng One more of these has yet to be given 
— the last — ^which it is uncertain whether she was 
able to read He wrote it on his own birthday, when 
he was on the point of going again to the Grrange, 
and it is endorsed by him in his own latest shaking 
hand, * My last lettei to my mother ’ 

Chelsei December 4 1853 

My deal, good Mothei, — I wrote to Jean the othei day 
and have veiy little news to tell you , but I cannot let this 
day pass without sending you some word or other, were it 
never so insignificant We are going into the country 
to-morrow, to the Q-range, foi two weeks or perhaps a little 
more, partly to let the painters get done with that weary 
‘loom’ of which you have heard so much , partly because 
the Ashburtons, whose house we visited lately without their 
own presence, would have it so, and Jane thought we weie 
bound She will go therefoie and I, havmg once landed 
her there, am to have libeity to leave again when I will 
Meanwhile I have bargained to be private all day m their 
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big house, to go on with my work 3ust as if at home, &o 
We will see how it answers I confess I get no good of any 
company at piesent , nor, except in stubbornly tiying to 
work — ^alas ^ too often in vam — ^is there any sure rehef to 
me from thoughts which are very sad But we must not 
‘ lose heart , ’ lose faith — ^nevei, never ! Deal old mother, 
weak and sick and dear to me, while I live m God’s cieation, 
what a day has this been in my solitary thought , for, except 
a few woids to Jane, I have not spoken to anyone, nor, 
mdeed, haidly seen anyone, it being dusk and dark before 
I went out — a dim silent Sabbath day, the sky foggy, daik 
with damp, and a unneioal stillness the consequence, and it 
IS this day gone fifty eight yeais that I was boin And my 
poor mothei ’ Well ^ we are all m God’s hands Surely 
God IS good Surely we ought to trust m Hun, or what 
tiust IS theie for the sons of men ^ Oh, my dear mothei ' 
Let it ever be a comfort to you, however weak you are, that 
you did your part honouiably and well while in strength, and 
were a noble mothei to me and to us all I am now myself 
grown old, and have had various things to do and suffer for 
so many yeais , but theie is nothing I ever had to be so 
much thankful for as for the mother I had That is a truth 
which I know well, and perhaps this day agam it may be 
some comfort to you Yes, surely, foi if theie has been any 
good m the things I have uttered in the world’s hearing, it 
was your voice essentially that was speaking through me , 
essentially what you and my brave father meant and taught 
me to mean, this was the purport of all I spoke and wrote 
And if in the few years tlmt may lemam to me, I am to get 
any more written for the woild, the essence of it so far as it 
is worthy and good, will still be yours May God rewaid 
you, deaiest mothei, foi all you have done for me ^ I never 
can Ah no ^ but will thmk of it with gratitude and pious 
love so long as I have the power of thinking And I will 
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moie on that at present, foi it is bettei foi me to be silent 
^eihaps a note fiom the doctoi will airive to-moiiow , I 
am much obhged, as he knows, for his punctuahty on that 
subject He knows theie is none so mteiestmg to me, or 
can be Alas ^ I Imow well he wiites me the best view he 
can take , but I see too, how utteily fiail my pool mothei 
IS, and how httle he oi any moital can help Nevertheless, 
it IS a constant solace to me to think he is neai you, and oui 
good Jean Ceitamly she does me a great service in assidu- 
ously watching ovei you , and it is a great blessing to us all 
that she is theie to do such a duty As to my own health, 
I am almost surpiised to lepoit it is so good In spite of all 
these tumblings and agitations, I leally feel almost better 
than I have done in late years , ceitamly not woise , and at 
this time within sight of sixty it is stiange how httle decay 
I feci , nothing but my eyesight gone a very little , and my 
hope, but also my fear or caie at all, about this world, gone 
a gieat deal Pooi Jane is not at all stiong, sleeps veiy ill, 
&c Pei haps the fortnight of fiesh air and change of scene 
will do her some good But she is very tough, and a bit of 
good stuff too I often wondei how she holds out, and 
biaves many thmgs with so thm a skm She is sitting here 
leading She sends hei affection to you and to them aU 
She speaks to me about you almost daily, and answers many 
a question and speculation ever smee she was at Scotsbrig 
Give my love to Jamie, to Isabella, and them all May 
God’s blessing be on you all I 

T Oarlile 

It could not have been with any pleasure that, at 
a moment when his mother was so manifestly sink- 
ing, Carlyle felt himself called on to go again to the 
Grange He had been at home only a month since 
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he last left But there was to be a grand gathering 
of great London people there The Ashburtons were 
pressing, and he was under too many obligations to 
refuse They went, both of them, into the midst of 
London intellect and social magnificence Mrs Cailyle 
was able to stay a few days only, for the cock problem 
had reached a cnsis In his despair, Carlyle had thought 
of actuallj buying the lease of the house wheie the 
dreadful creatures were nourished, turning the people 
out and leaving it empty The Memon fowls ’ weie a 
standing joke at the witty Grange Either he or his 
wife was required upon the spot to make an arrangement 
He says that she proposed to go , she indicates that 
the pressure was on his side, and that she thought it a 
^ wildfoose enterprise ’ ^ At any rate, the visit which 
was to have improved her health was cut short on this 
account, and she was packed off to Chelsea He con- 
tinued on in the shining circle till, on December 20, 
news came fiom Scotsbiig that his mother was distinctly 
worse and could not long survive It was not quite 
clear that the danger was immediate He tned to hope, 
but to no purpose He felt that he ought to go down 
to her, at any rate that he ought not to continue where 
he was His hostess consented to his going , he writes 
as if he had been obhged to apply for permission Lady 
Ashburton, he says m one place, gave him leave “ In 
a letter written at the time, he says, ^ Lady A admitted 
at once, when I told her the case, that I ought to go 
thither, without doubt , at all events to get out of tlm 
has become a necessity for me , this is not supportable 

* Letters arid MemoriaZs vol ii p J59 
Ibid p 242 
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m my present condition* He huiiied to Scotsbrig, 
stopping only a night in London, and was in time to 
see his mother once more alive He has left several 
accounts of the end of this admirable woman That in 
his Journal is the most concise 

Journal 

January 8, 1854 — The stroke has fallen My deal old 
mothei IS gone from me, and m the wmtei of the yeai, con- 
fusedly undei daikness of weathei and of mind, the stein 
final epoch — &gQth of old age — ^is beginning to unfold itself 
foi me I had gone to the Grange with Jane, not very wil- 
hngly was sadly m worthless sohtude f oi most part passing 
my Christmas season theie The news fiom Scotsbiig had long 
been bad, extreme weakness, for there was no disease, 
thieatemng contmually for many months past to reach its 
teim What to do I knew not At length shaking aside my 
sick languor and wretched uncertamty I perceived plainly 
that I ought not to be there — ^but I ought to go to Scotsbrig 
at all nsks stiaightway This was on Tuesday, December 
21 , on Wednesday I came home , on Thurday evening set 
off northwaid by the expiess tiam The night’s tiavel, 
Caihsle for the thiee quarteis of an houi I waited, Bortle- 
bridge at last, and my anxieties m the walk to Scotsbiig , 
these thmgs I shall not forget It is mattei of peiennial 
thankfulness to me, and beyond my deseit in that matter 
very far, that I found my deal old mothei still alive , able to 
lecognise me with a faint joy, her foimei self still strangely 
visible there m all its Imeaments, though worn to the uttei- 
most thread The biave old mothei and the good, whom to 
lose had been my fear ever smce mtelhgence awoke in me 
m this world, arrived now at the final bourn Never shall I 
forget her weaned eyes that morning, looking out gently 
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into the wintry dayhght , every instant falling togethei in 
sleep and then opening again She had in general the mosi per- 
fect clearness of intellect, courageous composure, affectionate 
patience, complete presence of mind Dark clouds of physical 
suffering, &c , did from time to time eclipse and confuse , 
but the clear steady light, gone now to the size of a siar^ as 
once it had been a sw, came always out victorious again At 
mght on that Fiiday she had foigotten me — ‘ Knew me only 
smce the morning ’ I went into the other room , m a few 
mmutes she sent for me to say she did now remember it all, 
and knew her son Tom as of old ‘ Tell us how thou sleeps ’ 
she said, when I took leave about midmght ‘ Sleeps ’ ’ 
Alas she herself had lain in a sleep of death foi sixteen horns, 
till that very morning at six, when I was on the load ’ That 
was the third of such deeps or half faints lasting for fifteen 
or sixteen houis Jane saw the fiist of them m August On 
Satuiday if I recollect, her sense m general seemed clear, 
though hei look of weakness was gi eater than evei Brother 
Jamie and I had gone out to walk in the afternoon Return- 
ing about dusk we found hei suffeimg gieatly want of 
bieath, owing to weakness What passed from that tune till 
midnight will never efface itself, and need not be written 
here I never saw a mind more cleai and present^ though 
worn down now to the uttermost and sinking in the daik 
floods My good veracious affectionate and brave old mothei ^ 
I keep one 01 two incidents and all the perplexed image of 
that night to myself, as something veiy piecious, smgular, 
and sternly sacied to me , beautiful too m its vahant simple 
worth, and touching as what else could be to me ^ About 
eleven my bi other J ohn ventured on half a dose of laudanum, 
the pam of breathing glowing ever worse otherwise Relief 
perceptible in consequence — ^we sent my sister Jean to bed — 
who had watched for nights and months, reheved only by 
John at mtervals I came mto the room where John was 
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now watching ‘ Heie is Tom come to bid you good mght, 
mother,’ said he She smiled assent, took leave of me as 
usual As I turned to go she said, ^ I’m muckle obleeged t’ 
ye’ Those weie hei last voluntaiy words in this woild 
Aftei that she spoke no moie — slept ever deeper Her sleep 
lasted about sixteen hours She lay on her back, stiiied no 
muscle The face was as that of a statue with shght changes 
of expiession ‘ Infimte astonishment ’ was what one might 
ha\e fancied to lead on it at one time , the breathmg not 
\eiy haid or quick, yet evidently difficult, and not changmg 
sensibly m chaiactei, till foui pm, when it suddenly fell 
lowei, paused, again paused, peihaps still agam and our 
good and deal old mothei was gone fiom her sorrows and 
fiom us I did not weep much, oi at all except foi moments 
but the sight too, and the look backwaids and forwards, was 
one that a fai haider heait might have melted undei Faie- 
well, farewell ^ She was about 84 years of age, and could 
not with advantage to any side lemain with us longei 
Surely it was a good Power that gave us such a mothei , and 
good though stein that took her away fiom amid such grief 
and labour by a death beautiful to one’s thoughts ‘ All the 
days of my appomted time will I wait till my change come ’ 
This they often heard hei muttermg, and many other less 
fiequent pious texts and passages Amen, Amen ^ Sunday, 
Decembei 25, 1853 — a day henceforth, foi ever memoiable 
to me 

The funeral was on Thuisday Intense fiost had come on 
the Monday night I hngeied about Scotsbiig, wandering 
silently in the bright hard silent mornmgs and afternoons, 
waitmg till all small tempoial matters were settled , which 
they decently were On Monday morning I went — cold as 
Siberia, yet a blight sun shining , had a painful journey, 
rapid as a comet, but with neither food nor warmth attainable 
till after midnight, when my sad pilgrimage ended 
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Since then I liave been languidly sorting rubbish, very 
languid, sad and useless every way It cannot be said tjjat I 
have yet Imrned this severe lesson I have got I must tiy 
to learn it more and moie, 01 it will not pass from me 
To hve foi the shoitei or longer lemaindei of my days 
with the simple biavery, veracity, and piety of her that is 
gone that would be a light learning from he>* death, and a 
right honoming of hei memoiy But alas all is yet frospn 
withm me , even as it is without me at piesent, and I have 
made little or no way God be helpful to me ^ I myself am 
veiy weak, confused, fatigued, entangled m poor worldhnesses 
too Newspapei paiagiaphs, even as this sacred and peculiar 
thing, are not mdiffeient to me Weak soul » and I am fifty- 
eight years old, and the tasks I have on hand, Fiederick ^c , 
are most ungamiy, incongiuous with my mood — ^and the 
mght*‘cometh, for me too is not distant, which for her is 
come I must try, I must tiy Poor brother Jack ^ Will he 
do his Dante now ^ ^ Poi him also I am sad , and suiely he 
has deserved gratitude in these last years fiom us all 


James Gailyle, who was the master at Scotsbiig, wis 
the youngest of the biothers Cailyle told me that he 
thought his bi other Tames had been the happiest of 
them all — ^happy chiefly in this, that he had fallen less 
under his own influence than Alexander and John 
He was a meie child in the years when ^ Tom was home 
from College ’ , he had been educated by his father and 
mother, and had beheved what they believed There 
is a touching mention of James in a letter written dur- 
iTXg this sad time from Scotsbng 


^ irmslation of Dante part of which had been admirxbly done by 
John Carlyle He wis doubting whether to go on with it or leave it 
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‘ Jamie is kind,’ Carlyle tells his wife, ^ and honest as a 
soul can be , comes and sits with me, oi walks with me when 
I hke, goes gently away when he sees I had lather be alone ’ 

He shuddered as he thought of his hesitation in 
setting out 

^ Oh,’ he said, ‘ I am bound to be for evei thankful that I 
got here m time , not by my own wisdom eithei oi by any 
worth m my own management of the affair Had I stayed 
at the Giange and leceived the news theu^ it would have 
diiven me half-distiacted and left a lemorse to me till the 
veiy end of my existence ’ 

The few days of leflection before the funeral ^weie 
spent m silence He wrote on one of them to Erskme 

‘ I got heie in time to be lecognised, to be cheeied with 
the saoied beauty of a devout and valiant soul’s depaitme 
God make me thankful foi such a mothei God enable me 
to hve moie worthily of hei in the years I may still have 
left I must lally myself if I can for a new and steinei 
final epoch which I feel has now aiiived foi me The last 
two yeais have been without action, woithless to me except 
foi the final buinmg away of thmgs that needed to be burnt ’ 

In London, when settled there again, he lived for 
many weeks in strictest seclusion, working at his task 
or trying to work, but his mind dwelling too constantly 
on his ureparable loss to allow him to make progress 

My labour (he wrote to his brother John on January 14th, 
1854) IS miseiably languid the heart within me is low and 
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sad I have kept quite alone, seen nobody at all I think 
of onr dear mothei with a kind of mournful blessedness 
Her life was true, simple, ^eneious, biave , hei end, with the 
last traces of these quahties still visible m it, was very beau- 
tiful if very sad to us I would not foi much want those 
two stem days at Scotsbiig fiom my memoiy The'v lie 
consecrated theie as if baptised in soiiow and with the great- 
ness of eternity m them 

A fortnight later it was still the same 

My soul is exceeding soiiowful, all hung with hlack in 
geneial, thmking of what is gone and what cannot return to 
me I hold my peace in geneial and accept the deciees of 
heaven still hoping that some useful labour may be again 
possibly foi me heie, which s the one consolation I can con- 
ceive at present 

Towards the spring, evening visitors weie re-admitted 
into Cheyne Eow , but they weie not veiy welcome, and 
were not, perhaps, very graciously leceived 

We have a turn 01 two of talk (be lepoits on Febmary 
10th), which does me httle good, yet is perhaps better than 
flat silence, perhaps not The other mght, H , by volunteei 
appointment, came to us , brought one E , more than half- 
diunk, in his tram, and one D , an innocent mgenuous babe, 

in red hair and beard, member for the borough E also 

and more conspicuously, member foi somethmg, is a Jew of 
the deepest type, black hook-nosed Jew with the mouth of a 
shark coarse, savage, infidel, hungry, and with considerable 
strength of heart, head and jaw He went early away The 
lest, to whom Ape L , and an unknown natural philosopher 
sometimes seen here with him, and accidentally joined them- 
selves, stayed long Nichts zu Udeuten 
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It was entertaining to watch the struggle in Carlyle 
on such occasions between courtesy and veracity He 
was seldom actually rude, unless to a great man like 
the Sardinian Minister But he was not skilful in 
concealing his dislikes and his boredoms, His ]ournal 
shows a gradual but slow, very Jow lecovery out of his 
long prostration 


Journal 

February 28, 1854 — Not quite idle , always indeed pro- 
fessing to woik , but making, as it weie, no way at all 
Alas T alas ^ In tiuth I am weak and foiloin to a degiee , 
have the piofoundest feehng of uttei loneliness in the woild , 
which the company, ^ when it comes,’ of my fellow -cieatures 
lathei tends to aggravate and strengthen than assume I 
have, however, or am gettmg, a kmd of sad peace withal, 
* renunciation,’ more leal superiority to vain wishes, worldly 
honours, advantages, &o , the peace that belongs to the old 
My Fiedenck looks as if it never would take shape in me , 
m fact the pioblem is to burn away the immense dungheap of 
the 18 th century with its ghastly cants, foul, blind sensualities, 
cruelties and inanity now fallen ;putnd, lotting inevitably 
towards annihilation , to destroy and extinguish all that, 
havmg got to know it, and to know that it must be rejected 
for evermore , after winch the perennial portion, pretty much 
Friedrich and Voltaue, so far as I can see, may remain con- 
spicuous and capable of being dehneated (very loosely ex- 
pressed all this , does not fit my thought like a skin , but, 
hke an Irish waistcoat, it does in some degiee) 

Sunday mommg last, there came mto my mmd a vision of 
the old Sunday mornings I had seen at Mainhill, &c Poor 
old mother, father, and the rest of us bustling about to get 
dressed m time and down to the meeting-house at Eccle- 
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fechan Inexpiessibly sad to me, and full of meaning 
They aie gone now, vanished all their poor bits of thnftv 
clothes, more piecioiis to me than Queen’s or King’s expen- 
sive tiappings, then pious struggling effort, then ‘ little life,’ 
it IS all away It has all melted into the still sea , it was 
‘ rounded with a sleep ’ So with all things Natine and this 
big inn\erse in all coiners of it show nothing else Time ’ 
Death ’ All-de\ ouiing Time ^ This thought, ‘ Exeunt omnm^ 
and how the geneiations aie hke crops of glass, tempo) ary ^ 
veiy, and all vanishes^ as it weie an apparition and a ghost , 
these things, though half a century old in me, possess my 
mind as they nevei did befoie On the whole I have a 
strange inteiior tomh life, and dwell m secret among scenes 
and contemplations which I do not speak of to anybody 
My mothei ^ my good heavy hden dear and brave and now 
lost mother ^ The thought that I shall nevei sec hei more 
with these eyes gives a stiange painful flash mto me many 
times when I look at that poor portrait I have of hex ‘Like 
Ulysses,’ as I say, I converse with the shade of my mothei 
and sink out of all company and light common talk into that 
gland element of soiiow and eternal stillness God is gieat 
I wiU not ask oi guess Q non no man ever could oi can) 
what He has appointed foi His pool creatuies of the eaith , 
a nght and good and wise appomtment, it fuU suiely is 
Let me look to it with pious manfulness, mthout eithei hope 
or fear that weie excessive Excessive ? Alas ’ how very 
small it is in me , really inconsiderable, beaten out of me by 
‘ many stripes,’ pretty continual foi these fifty yeais, till I 
feel as if fauly bioken and pounded m the mortar , and have 
oftenest no piayer except Eest, rest , let me sleep then if 
that must be my doom ^ Foi as God hves I am weaiy, veiy 
weaiy, and the way of this woild does not suit me at all Such 
changes glow upon the spiiit of a man When I look back 
thuty years and read my feelings, it is very stiange Oh 
^on IX 4? 
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pious mothei ^ Iind, good, brave, and tiuthful soul as I have 
ever found, and more than I have evei elsewheie found in 
this world, youi poor Tom, long out of his schooldays now, 
has fallen very lonely, veiy lame and bioken m this 
pilgiimage of his and you cannot help him or cheer him by 
a kmd woid any moie From your giave m Bcclefechan 
kirkyaid yondei you bid him tiust in God, and that also 
he wiU tiy if he can undeistand, and do The conquest of 
the woild and of death and hell does verily yet he in that, if 
one can understand and do it 
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CHAPTER XXII 
AD 1864 AST 59 

Orimean war — Louis Napoleon — The sound-proof room — Dreams — 
Death of John Wilson — Character of Wilson — A journal of a day 
— The economies of Cheyne Row— Carlyle finances — ‘ Budget of a 
Femme Incompnse 


The year 1854 was spent almost entirely m London 
Neither Carlyle nor his wife was absent for more than 
a day or two she in indifferent health, to which she 
was stoically resigning herself, he *m dismal continual 
wrestle’ with ‘Fiedenck,’ Hhe inexecutable book,’ and 
rather ®in bilious condition,’ which meant what we 
know The work which he had undertaken was im- 
mense , desperate as that of the girl in the fairy tale 
with the pile of tangled silks before her, and no 
beneficent godmother to help him through with it, 
and the gea of life, the spring and fire of earlier years, 
gone out of him He allowed what was going on in the 
world to distract him as little as possible, but the 
sounds of such things bioke in upon him, and were as 
unwelcome as the cocks had been The Crimean war 
was m prospect, and the newspapers were crowing as 
loud as the Demon Fowls 

Journal 

Spring, 1854 — ^Russian war , soldieis marching off, &c 
Never such enthusiasm seen among the population Cold I 
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as a very stone to all that , seems to me pnvatf^ly I have 
haiJly seen a maddei business 1696 was battle of Zeutha 
on Theiss , Eugene’s task m this woild to break the back- 
bone of Tuik A lazy, ugly, sensual, dark fanatic, that Tuik, 
whom we have now had for 400 years I, f oi my own private 
part, would not buy the contmuance of him there at the 
rate of sixpence a century Let him go whenever he can, 
stay no longer with all my heart It wiU be a beautifuUer, 
not an ugher, that will come m his place , ughei I should 
not know wheie to look for under the sky at present Then 
as to Eussian mcrease of strength, &c Really, I would wait 
till Russia meddled with me before I diew sword to stop his 
inciease of strength It is the idle population of editors, Ac , 
that have done all this in England One perceives cleaily 
the mimsteis go foiwaid m it agamst their will Indeed, I 
have seen no lational peison who is not privately veiy much 
inclined to be of my own opinion , aU fools and loose-spoken 
inexpeiienced persons being of the othei It is veiy dis- 
graceful foi any ‘ ministry ’ oi government , but such is the 
fate and cuise of all mmistiies here at piesent, inevitably 
Pool souls ^ What could the mmistry do after all To attend 
to then home affaiis, foitify their own coasts, encouiage their 
own fishenes (foi new seamen), regulate their own population 
into or towards propei manhness of spirit and position, and 
capability of self-defence, and so bid defiance to all the 
eaith, as England pecuhaily might — ^to do this, or any 
portion of this, is far from them , therefoie they must do 
the other thing Better speed to them I 

The French alliance, into which we were drawn bv 
the Crimean affair, was not, in Carlyle’s opinion;, a 
compensating circumstance — very much the reverse 
The Revolution of 1848, a weak repetition of 1793, 
had been followed by a coriesponding Napoleonic Em- 
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pire, a paiody on the first Cailjle had known Louis 
Napoleon m England He had watched him stepping 
to the throne through perjury and massacre, and had 
been indignant and ashamed for the nation who could 
choose or tolerate at its head an adventurer uniecom- 
mended by a single virtue From the fiist, he was 
certain that for such a man no good end was to be 
looked for It was with a feehng of disgust that he 
found the English newspapers now hailing the * scand- 
alous Copper Captain,’ as he called him, as the saviour 
of Euiopean order, and a fit ally for England It was 
with something more than disgust that he heard of 
this person paying a visit to the Queen of England, 
and being welcomed by her as a finend and brother 
sovereign The war and its consequences and circum- 
stances he thiust out of his mind, to the utmost 
possible distance, and thought of other things To 
one of these, * the eighth wonder of the world,’ which 
had spiung into being out of the Gieat Exhibition, the 
glass palace at Sydenham, he was less intolerant than 
might have been expected At the end of April he 
spent a Saturday and Sunday with the Ashburtons at 
Addiscombe 

On Sunday (he tells his brother) we made a pilgrim- 
age to the Ciystal Palace, which is but some two miles off, 
a monstrous mountain of glass building on the top of Syden- 
ham Hill, very conspicuous from Cheyne Walk here In- 
numerable objects of Art m it, whole acres of Egyptian 
monsteis, and many really good copies of classical and 
modem sculptuie, which well deserve examination one day 
The hvmg visitois not so veiy numerous m so huge an 
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edifice — ^probably not above 200 — were almost all Jews 
Outside were as many thousands of the Ohristian persuasion 
— or rather, Christian Cockney — ^unable to get in The 
whole matter seemed to me to be the veiy highest flight of 
Tianscendental Cockneyism yet known among mankind One 
saw ‘ Eegardless of expense ’ wiitten on every fibre of it, and 
written with the best Cockney judgment, yet still with an 
essentially Cockney one Regaidless of expense I That was 
the truly giand muacle of it 

At Cheyne Eow the great feature was the completion 
of the ^sound-proof’ room, into which he ^ was whirled 
aloft by the angry elements’ It was built above the 
highest story, the roof being, as it were, lifted over it, 
and was equal in size to the whole area on which the 
house stood A second wall was constructed inside the 
outer one, with a space between to deaden external 
noise There were doors in the inner wall, and windows 
in the outer, which could be opened for ventilation, but 
the room itself was lighted frona above It had no out- 
look except to the sky Here Carlyle spent his work- 
ing hours, cut oflf from everyone — ^ whirled aloft,’ as he 
said , angry at the fate which had driven him into such 
a refuge, and finding in it, when finished, the faults 
inseparable from all human contrivances But he did 
admit that ^ the light was superb,’ that all ‘ softer sounds 
were killed on the road to him, and that of sharp sounds 
scarce the thirtieth part could penetrate ’ The cocks 
had been finally abolished, purchased out of existence 
by a 51 note and Mrs Carlyle’s diplomacy Thus they 
‘ were quiet as mice,’ he working with all his might, 
dining out nowheie, save once with the Procters, to meet 
Dickens, and ^ finding it the most hideous evening he 
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had had for years ’ Under these conditions, ^ i redenck ’ 
ought to have made progress, if it could progress at all 
But it seemed as if it could not 

Jbu? nal 

Aprils 1854: — T^’o way made with my book, nor like to be 
made I am in a heavy, stupefying state of health, too, and 
have no capacity of grasping the big chaos that lies lound 
me, and 1 educing it to ordei Older ^ Eeducing ^ It is 
hke compelling the giave to give up its dead, weie it lightly 
done, and I am m no capacity for woiking such a miiacle 
Yet all things point to work — tell me sternly enough that 
except in woik theie is simply no hope for me at all, no good 
that can now come to me 

I read old German books, dull as stupidity itself — nay, 
supeiannuated stupidity — ^gain with labour the dieaiiest 
glnnpses of unimportant, extmct human thmgs m that 
region of the woild but when I begin opeiatmg , how to 
reduce that widespread black deseit of Brandenbmg sand to 
a small human gaiden — alas ^ alas ^ But let me not spend 
tune here making matters worse Surely now I am at 
the bottom of the wheel I dieam hoiiibly — ^the fnut of 
incuiable biliousness waste scenes of sohtary desolation, 
gathered from Craigenputtock, as I now peiceive, but ten- 
fold intensated , endless uplands of sciaggy moom, with 
gnarls of hchened crag of a stem ugliness, foi always I am 
quite a hermit theie too — ^fit to go into Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ 
with other visions less speakable, of a similar type Every 
vision, I find, is the expiess symbol and suitable repiesenta- 
tive of the mood ot nund then possessing me Also, it is 
sometimes weeks after the actual dieam, as of these Dan- 
tesque Galloway moors, when bome other analogous dieam 
or circumstance fiist brings them to my waking lecollection 
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— a thing lathei curious to me But nearly all my dreams 
in this woild have come fiom bodily conditions of the neives 
I thmk , and ninety nine out of every bundled have been ugly 
and pamful, veiy stupid too, and weak, and, on the whole, 
by no means woith having, could one have avoided them 
For the rest, I find nothing sublime in the act of dieammg, 
noi even anything veiy strange Shut your eyes at any 
tune, there will be a phantasmagoiy of thoughts and imagis 
begin parading in unbioken senes thiough your head To 
sleep IS but to shut your eyes and outer senses a httle better 
I have an impiession that one always drearns, but that only 
m cases wheie the neives are disturbed by bad health, which 
pioduces light, unpeifect sleep, do they start into such lelief 
— call it agony and antagony — as to foice themselves on our 
waking consciousness On the whole, the mnacle of dieams 
was nevei much of a mnacle to me, and now, this long while, 
none at all, beyond what eveiythmg is 

Advancing years have one inseparable accompani- 
ment, painful if we like to make it so, or soft and sad, 
as an ordinance of nature — a thing which has to be, and 
must be so accepted Each season takes away with it 
more and more of the friends whom we have known and 
loved, cutting one by one the strings which attach us 
to our piesent lives, and lightening the reluctance with 
which we recognise our own time approaching Anyone 
at all that we have personally known has a friendly aspect 
when we hear that he is dead Even if he has done us 
an ill turn, he cannot do it again We forget the in- 
juries we have received, because, after all, they did not 
seriously hurt us , we remember the injuries which we 
have inflicted, because they are past remedy With the 
dead, whatevei they weie, we only desiie to be at peace 
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Between John Wilson and Cailyle theie had never been 
any cordial relation They had met in Edinburgh, in 
the old days , on Carlyle’s pait theie had been no back- 
wardness, and Wilson was not unconscious of Carlyle’s 
extraordinary poweis But he had been shy of Carlyle, 
and Carlyle had resented it, and now this April the 
news came that Wilson was gone, and Carlyle had to 
write his epitaph 


Journal 

April 29, 1854 — John Wilson dead at Edinbuigh about 
ten days ago Apoplexy had giadually cut him out of the 
lists of the acti\ e, yeais ago, and foi si\ months had quite 
broken his memory, <Lc , and lendered lecovery hopeless I 
knew his figure well , remcmbei well fiist seemg him m 
Piinces Street on a blight Apiil afternoon — ^piobably 1814 — 
exactly forty yeais ago Piinces Street, on blight afternoons, 
was then the promenade of Edmbuigh, and I, as a student, 
had gone among the others to see the Kokai and the koKoi , 
one Campbell, some years older than myself, was walking 
with me in the crowd A tall ruddy figure, with plenteous 
blonde hau, with bright blue eyes, fixed, as if m haste 
towards some distant object, strode rapidly along, clearing 
the press to the left of us, close by the railmgs, near where 
Blackwood’s shop now is Westward he m haste , we slowly 
eastward Campbell whispered me, ‘ That rs Wilson of the 
“ Isle of Palms,” ’ which poem I had not read, being then 
quite mathematical, scientific, &c , for extraneous reasons, as 
I now see them to have been The broad shouldered stately 
bulk of the man struck me , his fiashmg eye, copious, dis- 
hevelled head of han, and rapid, unconcerned progress, like 
that of a plough through stubble I really hked him, but 
only from the distance, and thought no more of him It 
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musi have been fourteen years later before I once saw his 
figijie again, and began to haTe some distant stragglmg 
acqnamtance of a personal kind with him Glad could I 
have been to be better and moie famihaily acquainted, 
but though I hked much m him, and he somewhat m me, 
it would not do He was always very kind to me, but 
seemed to have a feeling I should — could — not become 
wholly his, m which he was right, and that on other 
terms he could not have me , so we let it so remain, and 
for many yeais — ^indeed even after quitting Edinburgh I 
had no acquaintance with him , occasionally got symptoms 
of his ill-humoui with me — ^mk-spuits in ^ Blackwood,’ read 
01 heaid of, which I, in a surly, silent manner, strove to 
considei flattmng rathei Poor Wilson i I cannot remember 
evei to have at all much respected his judgment, or depth of 
sincere insight into anything whatever and by this tune I 
was abroad in fields quite foreign to him, where his word was 
of less and less avail to me In London, indeed, I seldom 
or never heard any talk of hmi I never read his blustering, 
drunken ‘ Noctes ’ after Gordon m Edmbuigh ceased to bimg 
them to me We hved apait, as m different centuries , 
though, to say the truth, I always loved Wilson — really 
rather loved him, and could have fancied a most strict and 
very profitable friendship between us m different, happier 
circumstances But it was not to be It was not the way 
of this poor epoch, noi a possibihty of the century we hved 
in One had to bid adieu to iz therefore Wilson had much 
nobleness of heart, and many traits of noble genius, but the 
central iie-leam seemed always wantmg , vei7 long ago I 
perceived in him the most uieconcilable contiaictions, 
Toryism with sansculoUism , Methodism of a sort with total 
moieduhty , a noble, loyal, and religious nature, not strong 
enough to vanquish the perverse element it is bom into 
Hence a bemg all spht into precipitous chasms and the 
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wildest volcanic tumults locks overgiown, indeed, with 
tropical iuxuiiance of leaf and flower, but knit togcthei at 
the bottom — ^that was my old figure of speech — only by an 
ocean — of wlnsky punch On these teims notlnng can be 
done Wilson seemed to me always by fai the most gjted 
of all our hteiary men, either then oi still , and yet mtim- 
sically he has written nothing that can endure The cential 
gift was wanting Adieu ^ adieu ^ oh, noble, lU-starred 
biother ’ Who shall say I am not luyseK farihei wiong, and 
m a moie hopeless course and case, though on the opposite 
side Wilson spoke always m a cuiious dialect, full of 
humour and ingenuity, but with an uncomfortable waveiing 
between jest and earnest, as if it weie his mterest and un- 
conscious purpose to conceal his i cal meaning in most things 
So fai as I can lecollect, he was once in my house (Comely 
Bank, with a testimomal, pool fellow 0 and I once m lus, 
De Quincey, <fec , a little while one afternoon One night, at 
Gordon’s, I supped with Inm, or witnessed Jm suppei — ^ten oi 
twelve tumbleis of wlnskv punch, continued till the dayhght 
shone in on lum and us , and such a Jirewor? of wildly in- 
genious — I should say volcanically vivid — ^hearty, humoious, 
and otherwise remaikable, entertaimng, and 7iot venerable 
talk (Wordsworth, Dugald Stewart, many men, as well as 
things, came m for a lick), as I never listened to before or 
since We walked homewaids together thiough the summei 
suniise, I remember well Good Wilson ^ Poor Wilson’ 
That must be twenty-six years ago I know not if among 
all his ‘ fiiends ’ he has left one who feels moie lecognismgly 
what he was, and how tragical his hfe when seemingly most 
successful, thm I now Adieu to him, good, giand, ruined 
soul, that never could be great, or, indeed, de anything 
This piesent is a lumous and ruining woild 

In the obituary of this spring the name of another 
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Scotchman appeared — of more national temperament-^ 
on whom Carlyle also leaves a few words 

A few days later (Wednesday last) theie died also at Edin- 
burgh Loid Oockbum, a figuie fiom my eaily yeais Jeftiey’s 
biographei and fiiend , m all lespects the converse or con- 
tiast of Wilson — ^rustic Scotch sense, sinceiity, and humour, 
all of the piactical Scotch type, vmm the Neo-poetical Words- 
worthian, Ooleiidgean, extiemely chaotic ‘Chuich of the 
Euture,’ if Calvaiy, Parnassus, and whisky punch can ever be 
supposed capable of giowmg mto anything but a dungheap 
of the future or p ibt Cockbuin, small, sohd, and genuine, 
was by much the wholesomei pioduct, a bright, cheeiy- 
voiced, hazel eyed man , a Scotch dialect with plenty of good 
logic in it, and of practical sagacity Veracious, too A 
gentleman, I should say, and perfectly in the Scotch type, 
perhaps the very last of that pecuhar species 

Carlyle’s own special work at this time was confined 
almost to reading books The little that he composed 
was unsatisfactoiy, and the entries in his journal, 
which were unusually numerous in the peiiod of forced 
inactivity, were at once an occupation and a relief 
When once he was launched upon his entei prise, he 
had httle leisure for self-reflection A long vacant 
interval was soon to follow in the journal , here is one 
more passage from it — one more open window mto his 
innei soul — 


Jomnal 

June 15, 1854 — Being to all appeaiance just about the 
nadir m my aflaiis at present, sohtary, without any human 
being to whom I can with profit communicate myself, and 
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totally unable, from illness, &c , to get any bold of the ugly 
cbaos, wide as the woild, which I am called to subdue into 
the foim of wort done, I rushed out yesterday and took a 
violent, long, fatiguing walk in the Surrey piecincts, Tooting, 
&c , that at least I might be quite alone with my unbeautiful 
self and my ditto affairs A beautiful, soft, bright day the 
sky unusually cleai, moist clouds floating about upon the 
wmd far enough aloft, and the sun shining out fiom time to 
time Sitting silent on Wandsworth Common, remote amid 
the furze bushes, I said, ‘ Suppose we wiite a journal of a 
weelc the tune of acU labores may once agam come, in spite 
of all appearances to the contiaiy, and then it will be 
pleasant to look back ’ I did not much enteitain the pro- 
ject, noi at this time am I clear to do it Here, however, is 
yesterday — Wrote some business notes Mmmva 

after breakfast , had lost the little dog, Ac, vho, however, 
was found about noon Tnen examined the sciibble I had 
been domg about Julich and Berg , Preussm, Ac Totally 
without worth ^ Decided to lun out, as above said Out at 
half-past one p m , return towards five Asleep on the sofa 
befoie dinner at half-past five take my ‘ Schlosser,’ vol 4 
can do httle at it till tea Hot a bad book, though veiy 
ciabbed and lean Biother John^ enters at eight , gossip 
with him till nine , then out to escoit him home, getting 
tluee quaiters of an houi of walking to myself withal Had 
letused the Lowe soiiee befoie Jane poorly , in a low way 
for some days back Head tiU one a m , she soon leaving me 
To bed then, having learned httle , how httle ’ To-day I 
am at my desk again , intend to try Liegnitz and Silesian 
matters Small hope there My eyes are veiy dim , bad 
light (from sky direct), though abundant Chiefly the state 

* John Carlyle had come with his wife to live in I ondon She died 
tragically two months later in her drst confinement, 
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of liver, I suppose, which indeed m itself and its effects is 
beyond description Have taken to non pens compelled to 
it by the ever-fluctuating ‘ cheap and nasty ’ system which 
has pievailed in regard to paper and mk everywhere for 
twenty years past, which system, worse to me almost than the 
loss of an arm, not to mention money at all, may the Devil 
confound, as indeed he does Basta/ Basta/ Liegmtz 
itself will be better than that 

So far Carlyle on himself and his affairs I will now 
add a piece of writing of his wife’s which throws light 
on the domestic economies of Cheyne Eow, and shows 
how life was carried on there, with what skill, with 
what thrift, under what conditions, personal and 
material Her letters indirectly tell much, but this 
particular composition is directly addressed to that 
special subject There was a discussion some years ago 
in the newspapers whether two people with the habits 
of a lady and a gentleman could live together in London 
on 300i a year Mrs Carlyle, who often laughed about 
it while it was going on, will answer the question Miss 
Jewsbury says that no one who visited the Carlyles 
could tell whether they were poor or rich There weie 
no signs of extravagance, but also none of poverty 
The drawing-room arrangements were exceptionally 
elegant The furniture was simple, but sohd and 
handsome , everything was scrupulously clean , every- 
thing good of its kind, and there was an air of ease, as 
of a household living within its means Mrs Carlyle 
was well dressed always Her admirable taste would 
make the most of inexpensive materials, but the 
materials themselves were of the very best Carlyle 
himself generally kept a horse They travelled, they 
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visited, they were always generous and open-handed 
They had their house on easy terms The rent, which 
when they came first was 30i a year, I think was never 
raised — out of respect for Carlyle’s character, but it 
had many rooms in it, which, because they could not 
bear to have them otherwise, were mamtained in the 
best condition There was much curiosity among their 
friends to know how their establishment was supported 
Mrs Carlyle had 1501 a year fiom Craigenputtock 
He himself, in a late calculation, had set down his 
average income from his books at another 1501 For 
several years before the time at which we have now 
arrived he had published httle which materially added 
to this There was a fixed annual demand for his works, 
but not a large one The ^ Cromwell ’ was a large book, 
and had gone through three editions I do not know 
precisely how much he had received from it , perhaps 
l,500i The ‘Latter-day Pamphlets’ had produced 
little beyond paymg their expenses The ‘ Life of 
Sterling ’ was popular, but that too only m a limited 
circle Carlyle was thrifty, but never penurious, he 
gave away piofusely in his own family, and was hberal 
beyond his means elsewhere He had saved, I think, 
about 2,000J in all, which was lying at interest in 
Dumfries bank, and this was all Thus his entire in- 
come at this time could not have exceeded 400J , if it 
was as much His Grerman tour had been expensive 
The new room had cost 170i The cost of hving was 
increasing through the rise in prices, which no economy 
could guard against, and though they had but one 
servant the household books mounted disagreeably 
IMrs Carlyle, not wishing to add to her husband’s 
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troubles, had as far as possiole kept her anxieties to her- 
self Indeed, Carlyle was like most husbands in this 
matter, and was inclined to be irritable when spoken to 
about it But an explanation at last became necessary, 
and the humorous acidity of tone with which she entered 
on it shows that she had borne much before she pre- 
sented her statement It is dated February 12, 1855, 
and IS endorsed by Carlyle ^Jane’s Missive on the 
Budget,’ with a note appended 

The enclosed was lead with great laughter , had been 
foimd lying on my table as I returned out of the fiosty 
garden from smoking Debt is alieady paid off Quarteily 
income to be 58Z henceforth, and all is settled to pool 
Goody’s heait’s content The piece is so clever that I 
cannot just yet find m my heait to bum it, as peihaps I 
ought to do TO 

Bvdget of a Femme Incomjpnse 

I don’t choose to sjpeaJc agam on the moneg question! 
The ‘leplies’ fiom the Noble Loid aie unfaii and unkmd, 
and httle to the purpose When you tell me ‘ I pester your 
life out about money,’ that ‘ your soul is sick with hearing 
about it,’ that ^ I had bettei make the money I have serve,’ 
‘ at all rates, hang it, let you alone of it ’ — ^all that I call 
perfectly unfair, the leveise of kmd, and tending to nothing 
but disagieement If I were greedy 01 extravagant or a bad 
manager, you would be justified in ‘stavmg me off’ with 
loud words , but you cannot say that of me (whatever else) 
— cannot think it of me At least, I am sure that I never 
‘ asked for more to myself ’ from you or anyone, not even 
from my own mother, in all my life, and that through six and 
twenty years I have kept house for you at moie or less cost 
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according to given circumstances, but always on less than it 
costs the generality of people living in the same style What 
I should have expected you to say lather would have been 
‘ My dear, you mmt be dreadfully hampered in your finances, 
and dieadfully anxious and unhappy about it, and quite 
despeiate of making it do^ smce you are “ asking for more ” 
Make me understand the case, then I can and will help 
you out of that sordid suffering at least, either by giving 
you more, if that be found prudent to do, or by reducing 
our wants to within the present means ’ That is the sort of 
thing you would have said had you been a perfect man , so I 
suppose you aie not a perfect man Then, instead of crying 
m my bed half the night after, I would have explained my 
budget to you m peace and confidence But now I am 
driven to explain it on paper ‘ in a state of mind , ’ driven^ 
for I cannot, it is not in mv nature to hve ‘ entangled in the 
details,’ and I will not I would sooner hang myself, though 
^pesteiing you about money ’ is also more lepugnant to me 
than you dream of 

You don’t understand why the allowance which sufficed 
in formei years no longer suffices That is what I would 
exp'^am to the Noble Lord if he would but — ^what shall I 
say — kee;p his temyeT 

The beginning of my embanassments, it will not surprise 
the Noble Loid to learn, smce it has also been ‘ the begin 
ning of ’ almost every human ill to himself, was the repairing 
of the house Theie was a destiuction, an irreguUnfij^ an 
incessant recurrence of small incidental expenses^ during 
all that peiiod, or two periods, tmough which I found mysek 
in September gone a ycai, ten pounds behind, mstead of 
having some pounds saved up towards the winter’s coals 
I could have worked round ^ out of that,’ howevei, in course 
of time, if habits of unpmched housekeeping had not been 
long taken to by you as well as myself, and if new unavoidable 
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or nob to be avoided current expenses had not followed close 
on those incidental ones I will show the Noble Lord, with 
his permission, what the new cuirent expenses are^ and to 
what they amount per annum (Heai, hear ^ and cries of 
< Be brief f ’) 

1 We have a servant of ‘higher grade’ than we ever 
ventuied on before, more expensive m money Anne’s 
wages are 16 pounds a year , Fanny’s were 13 Most of the 
others had 12 , and Anne never dieams of bemg other than 
well fed The others scrambled for their living out of 
ours Her regular meat dinnei at one o’clock, regular 
allowance of buttei, &c , adds at least three pounds a year to 
the yearns bills But she plagues us with no fits of illness 
noi of druYikennesSy no warnings nor complainings She 
does perfectly what she paid and fed to do I see houses 
not so well kept with ‘ cook,’ ‘ housemaid,’ and ‘ manservant ’ 
(Question !) Anne is the last item I should vote foi re- 
tienching in I may set hei down, howevei, at six additional 
pounds 

2 We have now gas and water ‘ laid on,’ both pioducmg 
an admirable result But betwixt ‘ water laid on ’ at one 
pound sixteen shillings per annum, with shilling to turncock, 
and water carried at f ourpence a week theie is a yearly differ- 
ence of 19 shillings and four pence , and betwixt gas all the 
year round and a few sixpenny boxes of lights in the winter 
the difference may be computed at fifteen shillings These 
two excellent mnovations, then, mcrease the yearly expendi- 
ture by one pound fourteen shillings and four pence — b, 
bnfie to speak of , but you, my Lord, born and bred in thrifty 
Scotland, must know well the pioverb, ‘ Every little mak’s a 
mickle ’ 

3 We are highei taxed Within the last eighteen 
months there has been added to the Lighting, Pavement, 
dud Improvement Rate ten shillings yearly, to the Poor Rate 
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one pound, to the sewer rate ten shillings , and now the 
doubled Income Tax makes a difference of 61 IQs Bd yearly 
which sums, added together, amount to a difference of 
7l 165 Bd yearly, on taxes which already amounted to 171 
12s 8d There need be no reflections for want of taxes 
4 Provisions of all sorts are higher priced than in 
former years Pour shillings a week foi bread, instead of 
two shillmgs and sixpence, makes at the year’s end a 
difference of 31 18s Butter has kept all the year round 
2d a pound dealer than I ever knew it On the quantity 
we use — ^two pounds and a half per week ‘ quite leg’lar ’ — 
there is a difference of 21s 8d by the year Butcher’s 
meat is a penny a pound dearer At the rate of a pound 
and a half a day, dones mcluded — ^no exorbitant allowance 
for three people — the difference on that at the yeai’s end 
would be 21 6s 6d Coals, which had been foi some years 
at 21s per ton, cost this year 26s , last year 29s , bought 
judiciously, too If I had had to pay oOs a ton foi them, 
as some housewives had to, God knows what would have 
become of me (Passionate cries of ^ Question ^ question ^ ’) 
We bum, or used to burn — I am afraid they are going 
faster this wmter — ^twelve tons, one year with another 
Candles aie ns composites a shilling a pound, instead of 
lOd , dips 8 pence, instead of 5d 01 6d Of the former 
we bum three pounds in nme days — ^the greater part of the 
year you sit so late — ^and of dips two pounds a fortnight 
on the average of the whole year Bacon is 2^? a pound 
dearer, soap ditto, potatoes, at the cheapest, a penny a 
pound, instead of three pounds for 2d We use three 
pounds of potatoes m two days’ meals Who could imagine 
that at the year’s end that makes a difference of 15s 2d on 
one’s meie potatoes ? Compute all this, and you will find 
that the diffeience on jprovisions cannot be under twelve 
pounds in the year 
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5 What I should blush to state if I weie not at so 
to speak ever since we have been in London you have, in 
the handsomest manner, paid the winter’s buttei with your 
own money ^ though it was not in the bond And this 
gentlemanlike proceeding on your part, till the butter 
became uneatable, was a good two pounds saved me 


Add up these diffeiences — 

£ s d 

1 Else on servants GOO 

2 Else on hght and water 1 14 4 

3 On taxes 7 16 8 

4 On provisions 12 0 0 

5 Cessation of butter 2 0 0 

You wdl find a total of £29 11 0 


My calculation will be found quite correct, though I am 
not stiong in aiithmetio I have thocMered all this well 
m my head, and indignation makes a soit of arithmetic, as 
well as verses Do you finally understand why the allow- 
ance which sufficed formerly no longei suffices, and pity my 
difficulties mstead of bemg angry at them ^ 

The only thmg you can leproach me with, if you like^ is 
that fifteen months ago, when I found myself already m 
debt, and everything rising on me, I did not fall at once to 
pinching and muddling^ as when we didn’t know where the 
next money was to come from, mstead of ‘ lashing doTO ’ at 
the accustomed rate nay, expanding into a ‘ legulai servant ’ 
But you are to recollect that when I first complained to you 
of ihd prices^ you said, qmte good-naturedly, ^Then you are 
coming to bankruptcy, are you ? Not going to be able to 
go on^ you think ^ Well, then, we must come to your 
assistance, poor cnttur You mustn’t be made a bankrupt 
of ’ So I kept my mind easy, and retrenched in nothing, 
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relying on the piomised ‘ assistance ’ But when ‘ Oh » it 
was lang o’ coming, lang o’ coming,’ my aneaxs taking every 
quarter a more alaimmg cifer, what could I do but put you 
m mind ^ Once, twice, at the thud speaking, what you 
were pleasantly calhng ‘ a great heap of money ’ — 152 — ^was 
— ^what shall I say ^ — ^flung to me Far from leaving any- 
thing to meet the inci eased demand of another nme months, 
this sum did not clear me of debt, not by five pounds 
But from time to time encouraging words fell from the 
Noble Lord ‘ No, you cannot pay the double Income Tax , 
clearly, I must pay that foi you ’ And again ^ I will bum 
as many coals as I like , if you can’t pay for them somebody 
must ^ ’ All resulting, however, thus far in ‘ DonH you wish 
you may get it ^ ’ Decidedly I should have needed to be 
more than mortal, or else ‘a born daughtei of Chaos,’ to 
have gone on without attempt made at asceitaimng what 
coming to mg assistance meant whether it meant 152 
without a bless ng once for all , and, if so, what retrench 
ments weie to be permitted 

You asked me at last money row, with withermg sarcasm, 
' had I the slightest idea what amount of money would satisfy 
me Was I wanting 502 more or forty, oi thuiy ? Was 
there any conceivable sum of money that could put an end 
to my eternal botheiation ’ I will answer the question as 
if it had been asked practically and kmdly 

Yes I have the strongest idea what amount of money 
would ‘ satisfy ’ me I have computed it often enough as I 
lay awake at mghts, and didn’t I wish I might get it ^ 
Indeed, when I can’t sleep now it is my ‘ difficulties ’ I 
think about more than my sms, till they become ‘ a real 
mental avgony m my own inside ’ The above-named sum, 
292, divided mto quarterly payments, would satisfy me 
(with a certain parsimony about httle thmgs somewhat less 
might do), I engaging my woid of a gentlewoman to give 
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bmTc at the yearns end whatevei portion thereof any dinunn 
tion of the demand on me might enable me to save 

I am not so unpiactical, however, as to ask for the 
whole 29? without thought or caie where it is to come fiom 
I have settled all that (Deiisive laughter, and Hear, heai ^), so 
that nine pounds only wiU have to be disbursed by you ovei 
and above your long accustomed disbuisemeiits (Hear,heai 0 
You anticipate, perhaps, some draft on youi waste-paper 
basket No, my Lord, it has never been my habit to inter- 
fere with youi ways of makmg money, or the late which you 
make it at , and d I never did it in early years, most unhkely 
I should do it now My bill of ways and means has nothing 
to do with making money, only with disposing of the money 
made (Bravo I hear 0 

1 Ever smce my mother’s death you have allowed me 
for old Mary Mills 3? yearly She needs them no moie 
Continue these three pounds for the house 

2 Through the same long term of yeais you have made 
me the handsomest Ohiistmas and birthday presents , and 
when I had purposely disgusted you from buying me things^ 
you gave me at the New Tear U Oh I know the meamng 
of that 5? quite well Give me nothing , neither money nor 
money’s worth I would have it so anyhow, and contmue 
the 61 for the house 

3 Ever smce we went to London you have paid some 21 , 
I guess, for biMery now become uneatable Continue that 21 
for the house , and we have already ten pounds which you 
can’t miss, not having been used to them 

4 Mv allowance of 25Z is a very libeial one , has enabled 
me to spend freely for myself , and I don’t deny theie is a 
pleasure in that when there is no household crisis , but with 
an appallmg deficit in the house exchequer, it is not only no 
pleasure but an impossibility I can keep up my digmty 
and my waidiobe on a less sum — on 15? a year A silk dress, 
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splendid dressing-gown,’ millmei’s bonnet’ the less , 
what signifies that at my age ? Nothing Besides, I have 
had so many ‘ gowns ’given me that they may serve for two 
or three yeais By then God knows if I shall be needing 
gowns at all So deduct lOZ from my peisonal allowance , 
and continue that for the house 

But why not tiansfer it pnvatehj from my own purse to 
the house one, and ask only for 19Z ^ It would have sounded 
moie m.odi^^\r--figured better Just because Hhat sort of 
thing ’ don’t please me I have tried it and found it a bad 
go a virtue not its own lewaid ^ I am for every hemng to 
hang by its own head, every pui*se to stand on its own bottom 
It would worry me to be thought lolhng m the wealth of 
25Z , when I was cleverly making lU do, and mvestmg lOZ 

in coals and taxes Mrs is up to that sort of self- 

sacrifice thing, and to finding compensation m the sympathy 
of many friends, and m smouldering discontent with X for 
having no mtuition of her magnanimity I am up to 
neither the magnanimity nor the compensation, but I am 
quite up to laymg down 10? of my allowance in a straight- 
torward recognised way, without standing on my toes to 
it either And what is more, I am determined upon it, 
wUl not accept moie than 16? in the present state of 
afiairs 

There only remains to disclose the actual state of the 
exchequer It is empty as a drum (Sensation ) If I con- 
sidei twenty nine more pounds indispensable — ^things remam- 
mg as they aie — ^for the coming year, begmmng the 22nd of 
Maich, it IS 3 ust because I have found it so in the year that is 
gone , and I commenced that, as I have alieady stated, with 
10? of aireais You assisted me with 15? , and I have assisted 
myself with 10? , five last August, which I took fiom the 
Savings Bank, and the five you gaie me at New Yeai, which 
I thiew into the coal account Don’t suppose — ‘ if thou’s i’ 
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the habit of supposing ’ — ^that I tell you this in the «devout 
imagination of being r&paid By all that’s saoied for me — 
the memory of my father and mother — ^what else can an 
iirehgious cieatuie hke me sweai by I would not take back 
that money if you offefted it with the best giace, and had 
picked it up in the street I tell it you simply that you may 
see I am not so dreadfully greedy as you have appealed to 
think me latterly Setting my lOZ then against the oiigmal 
arrears, with 15Z m assistance from you^ it would follow, from 
my own computation, that I should need 14Z more to clear 
off arrears on the weekly bills and carry me on paying my way 
until 22nd of March, next quarter-day (Ones of Shame ^ 
and Turn her out ») I say only ^ should need ’ Your money 
IS of course yours, to do as you will with, and I would like 
to again ‘ walk the causeway ’ carrying my head as high — as 
— ^Mr A, the upholsteiei, owmg no man anything, and 
dearly I would hke to ‘ at all rates let lou alone of it,’ if I 
knew who else had any busmess with my housekeeping, oi to 
whom else I could propeily address myself foi the moment , 
as what with that expensive, most ill timed diessing-gown, 
and my cheap ill-timed chiffonnier, and my half-year’s bills to 
Ehmd and Oatchpole, I have only what will serve me tdl 
June comes round 

If I was a man, I might fling the gauntlet to Society, join 
with a few brave fellows, and ‘ rob a dihgence ’ But my sex 
‘kmd o’ debars from that’ Mercy ^ to think there are 
women — ^your friend Lady A, foi example QRamewsT 
Sensation) — I say for example, who spend not merely the 
additamental pounds I must make such pother about, but 
four times my whole income m the tall of one night, and none 
the worse for it, noi anyone the better It is — what shall I 
say ? — ‘ curious,’ upon my honour But just in the same 
manner Mis Freeman nught say ‘ To think there aie women 
— Mrs Oailyle, for example — ^who spend 3Z 14s on one 
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diessin^-gown, and I with just two loaves and eighteen pence 
from the parish, to hve on by the ^eek ’ Theieis no bottom 
to such reflections The only thmg one is peifectly sure of 
IS ‘ it will come all to the same ultimately ’ and I can’t say 
I’ll regret the loss of myself, foi one I add no moie, but 
lemain, deai Sir, your obedient humble seivant, 

Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Mrs Carlyle, it must be admitted, knew how to 
administer a ' shrewing ’ Her poor husband, it must 
be admitted also, knew how to bear one He, perhaps, 
bore it too well, for there were parts of what she said 
which he might with advantage have laid to heart 
seriously At any rate, he recognized instantly and 
without the least resentment the truth of a statement 
to which he had been too impatient to listen The 
cleverness of it delighted him, in spite of the mockery 
of himself and his utterances At the foot of the last 
page he wrote immediately — 

Excellent, my dear clever G-oody, thnftiest, wittiest, and 
cleverest of women I will set thee up again to a certamty, 
and thy 30Z more shall be granted, thy bits of debts paid, 
and thy will be done 

T 0 

Feb 12 1855 

Ho man ever behaved better under such a chastise- 
ment Not a trace is visible of lesentment or impa- 
tience, though also of less regret than a peifect husband 
ought to have felt that he had to a certain extent 
deserved it Unfoitunately, knowing that he had 
meant no harm and had done all that he was isked to 
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do the instant that the facts were befoie him, he never 
could take a lesson of this kind properly to heart, and 
conld be jnst as inconsiderate and just as provoking on 
the next occasion that arose Poor Carlyle ^ Well he 
might complain of his loneliness ^ though he was him- 
self in part the cause of it Both he and she were 
noble and generous, but his was the soft heart, and hers 
the stem one 
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CHAPTEE XXill 
AD 18517 ^r 69 62 

Difficulties over * Frederick — Crimean war— Louis Napoleon m Eng 
land— Edward Fitzgerald—Earlingay— Three weeks at Addiscomhe 
— Mrs Carlyle and Lady Ashbiu ton— Scotshrig — Kinloeh Lnichart— 
Lad) Ashburton s death — Effect on Carlyle— Solitude in Cheyne Bow 
— ^Elding costume — Fritz — Completion of the fiist two volumes of 
Eiederick — Gailyle as a historian 


Journal 

Ghehea^ Septmh&r 16 18o4 — ‘ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we aie not saved ’ What a feaiful 
word ^ I cannot hnd how to take up that miseiable 
‘ Fiedenck,’ or what on earth to do with it ^ Hohenzolleins,’ 

‘ Sketches of G-erman History ’ — somethmg of all that I have 
tried, but everything breaks down from innumerable outward 
impediments — alas ^ alas ^ from the defect of inward fiie I 
am getting old, yet would grudge to depart without tiymgto 
tell a httle more of my mind Tins of repairing my house 
has been a dreadful thing, tumbling topsy-turvy all my old 
habits, &c I feel as if I never could write any more in these 
oad, altered ciicamstances , as if it were like bemg placed on 
the point of a speai, and theie bidden at once stand and 
wnte That was my thought this morning when I awoke — 
an unjust, exaggerated thought , yet it is certain all depends 
on myself , and m the whole earth, piobably, theie is not 
elsewhere so lonely a soul To work ^ Try to get some 
work done, 01 thou wilt go mad 
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Octoher 25 — I do not write heie, or write at all, to say 
how dl I piospei, how ill I manage myself , what a sad out 
look my studies, mteiests, and endeavouis in this world con 
tmue to offer I seem as if beaten, disgiacefully vanquished, 
m this ‘ the last of my fields ’ I am weak — pool angry 
hearted moital, sick, solitary, and altogether foiled Foi a 
week 01 two past I have been to the State Papei Office, in 
hopes of gettmg some dlummation for my dim, dreaiy, im- 
possible course thiough the ^ desert of Brandenbmg sand ’ 
Occasionally it has seemed pronoising Neuberg has now 
been admitted, oi will be in a day oi two, to attend me there, 
the good man havmg heroically undertaken that piece of 
chanty Let us see , let us see Fothmg but ‘ remorse^^ tho 
sharp stmg of conscience for tune wasted, carries me along, 
01 even mduces such a lesolution for desperate effort as 
oould carry me along Alas ^ I am not vet into the thmg 
Geneially, it seems as if I never should or could get mto it 
What wdl become of me ^ Am I absolutely beaten by this 
and the thousand other paltiy thmgs that have gone wrong 
with me m these late times ^ 

‘Victory at the Alma ’ ’ fierce and bloody , forcing a pas- 
sage light across fortified heights and 45,000 Eussians, to 
"begin the siege of Sebastopol — ^a terrible, and almost horrible 
operation, done altogether at the command of the news- 
papers What nave I to do with all that ^ In common, I 
believe, with neaily all the rational men m the country, I 
have all along been totally indisposed to this miserable Turk 
war The wmdy fools alone — ^it is the immense majority of 
that class, that have done and do this last enterprise of ouis 
Would we were well out of it That is all my prayer and 
thought m legaid to that 

A^il 4, 1855 — ^Writing at something called ‘Frede- 
rick , ’ the ‘ Double Marriages ’ at present , most mournful, 
dreary, undoable work All the world m emotion about 
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Balaclava and the Turk wai — ^too sad a fulfilment of my 
Lattei Day ’ piophecies, as many now admit I peiceive it 
to be the beginning of bankruptcy to Constitutional England, 
and have in silence my own thoughts about it Lonelier 
and lonelier ^ Let me get along with my woik For me 
there is no other good evei to be hoped 

If he needed comfort, he was not likely to find it in 
the things which were going on round him It was no 
satisfaction to him that the state of the army in the 
Crimea — ^the dysenteiy and starvation, with the memo- 
rable ‘ take’care of Dowb ’ in the midst of it^ — confirmed 
his notions of the nature of modem British adminis- 
tiation In this April came the still more sinister 
phenomenon of the visit to England of the French 
Emperor On this point, if on no other, he was at 
one with the majority of his countrymen Outside 
the privileged circles who wanted order preserved, and 
security to property, and safe enjoyment of idle luxury, 
Louis Napoleon had no friends among us But the 
times were hard, and we looked on, swallowing down 
our disgust as best we could, while the man of Decem- 
ber was entertained at Windsor It was said in the 
papei 3 that he was received in London by enthusiastic 
crowds That was not Carlyle’s impression from what 
he himself saw 


To John Ca'ilyle 

Chelsea April 20 1855 

Louis Napoleon has not been shot hibheito That is the 
best that can be said He gathers, they say, great crowds 
about him, but his reception from the hip-hip-huirahing 
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classes is not warm at all On Monday, just befoie they 
aiiived, I came (m omnibus) down Piccadilly Two thin 
and thmnest rows of the most abject-looking human wretches 
I had ever seen or dreamt of — lame, crook-backed, dwarfish, 
dirty-shuted, with the air of pickpockets and City jackals, 
not a gent haidly among them, much less any vestige of a 
gentleman — were di awn up from St James’s Street to Hyde 
Paik Comer to receive the august pair I looked at them 
with a shuddering thankfulness that they weie not drawn up 
to receive me 

April 23 — H e have got done with our Emperor Thank 
Heaven, he took himself away befoie the week ended 
Nevei was such a blaze of enthusiastic reception, &c , says 
rumour, which I foi my own shaie cannot confirm or de- 
cisively contradict Royal children all weeping when the 
soirdisant august pair took themselves away again — a la 
lonne lieure i 

Very bitter this — too bitter as we look back, perhaps 
Louis Napoleon was a symbol and creature of his time, 
which divided with him the crime of the cov/p d’&tat 
He had his day, and paid his debt at the end of it to 
the retributory powers But while his day lasted and 
he seemed to thrive, he was an ugly object in the eyes 
of those who beheved in some sort of Providence 

‘ Frederick ’ meanwhile, in spite of lamentations over 
failure, was at last moving Carlyle had stood steadily 
to it for eighteen months, and when August came he 
required rest and change Many fiiends weie eager 
for the honour of entertaining him There was no 
longer any mother to call him down to Scotsbng He 
selected among them Mr Edward Fitzgerald, who had 
been useful to him in the ^Cromwell’ days, investigat- 
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mg Naseby field, and whose fine gifts of intellect and 
character he heartily loved and admired Mi Fitz- 
gerald lived at Voodbndge, near Farlmgay, in Suffolk, 
an old-fashioned mansion-house of his own, in which 
he occupied a few rooms, the rest being a farm-house 
The scene was new to him A Suffolk farmer, ^ with 
a dialect almost equal to Nithsdale,’ was a fresh ex- 
perience The farm cookery was simple and whole- 
some, the air perfect, the sea, with a beach where he 
could bathe, at no great distance , his host ready to be 
the pleasantest of companions if his society was wished 
for, and as willing ‘ to efface himself’ when not wanted 
Under these conditions, a ^ retreat ’ for a few days to 
Woodbndge was altogether agreeable The admiration 
which all persons who really knew him felt for Carlyle 
made it a delight to minister to his comfort l^s 
humours were part of himself They took him as he 
was, knowing well how amply his conversation would 
pay for his entertainment He, for his part, enjoyed 
himself exceptionally, he complained of nothing 
Place, lodging, company were equally to his mind 

To Jane Welsh Garlyle 

Parlingay August 10 

As to me, all things go prosperously I made an excellent 
sleep out last mght — ^at least, two sleeps added together that 
amounted to excellent You see I have skill m the weather 
too Here are the simny autumn days begun, and this, the 
first of them, has been one of the beautifullest that could be 
desired , as mce a morning as I remember to have seen, and 
your letter waiting for me, and good Fitz sitting patient on 
a big block — ^huge stump of a tree-root, on whici they have 
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sown mignonette — ^atthe head of the garden till I pleased to 
come down I have sauntered abont, reading, in the fields 
We drove m the gig afterwaids I walked lustily through 
pleasant lanes and quiet countiy loads, all of haid, smooth 
sand , in shoit, a day suitable to my puipose in coming heie 
I aheady seem to feel twice as strong foi walking , step 
along at a great rate m spite of the windless heat I design 
bo have a try again at the sea to-moirow 


August 13 

Theie have been some adventures here, or rather one 
adventure, but all goes right after it as much as before 
It was an adventure of cows Cows go in a field — or rathei 
went, but do not now go — opposite this big window, sepa- 
rated meiely by the garden and an invisible fence The 
night after I wrote last, these animals, about 2am, took to 
lowing with an ene gy to have awakened the seven sleepers 
No soul could guess why , but theie they laged and lowed 
through the night watches, awoke the whole house here, and 
especially awoke me, and held me vigilant till six, when I 
arose for a walk through fields and lanes No evil came of 
lb, only endless sorrow of poor Fitz and the household, end- 
less apologies, &c The cows weie removed, and I have slept 
well ever since, and am really growing better and better in 
my silent rustication here Fitz took me down yesterday to 
Aldboiough, a very pleasant drive — seventeen miles , off at 
8 am, home about the same hour of evening It is a beau- 
tiful httle sea town, one of the best bathmg-places I have 
seen Nothmg can excel the sea — a mile of fine shingly 
beach, with patches of smooth sand every here and theie , 
deal vatei shelving lapidly, deep at all hours , beach solitary 
beyond wont, whole town rather solitary My notion is, if 
you have yet gone nowhere, you should thmk of Aldborough 
If a lodging could be had there, which is probable, I could 
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like very well to take a fortnight or so of it Never saw a 
place more promising Adieu, deaiest ^ Drown Nero, 
and be reasonable — ^Yours ever, T 0 

August 17 

No news from you to-day, vhich I will take to mean that 
there is no bad news, all things remaming with G-oody, as they 
do with ITly^ in statu quo I have bathed I ha\ e been driven 
about Weather hot and shimng, without wind Last night 
I slept unusually well, and to morrow I am to go Fitz has 
been the best of landloids, and has discharged the sacred 
ntes really with a kind of Irish zeal and piety , a man not 
to be forgotten He has done everything except ^ leave me 
well alone , ’ that he has not quite done , and to say truth, 
I shall not care to be off and he down m my own comei 
again, even with the sputter of Cremorne m the distance 

Restless spirit ^ for * m his own comer/ when ^ he 
did lie down in it,’ he giew sleepless, disconsolate, 
and good for httle or nothing ’ The Ashburtons, know- 
ing his condition, offered him Addiscombe again for 
the short remains of the summer, and there he and 
Mis Carlyle tried to make a brief holiday together It 
did not answer She preferred Chelsea and solitude, 
and left him to wander about the Surrey lanes alone 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Addiscombe September 2 1855 Sunday midnight 

My poor little Jeannie is away You may fancy, or 
rather, perhaps, in your spleen you will not fancy, what a 
dreary wae sight it was to me this mormng when I salhed 
out, stupid and sad, and found your door open, the one cup 
downstair’s, teapot washed out ‘Mrs Carlyle gone at 
eight, SIT , don’t know whither , had not slept at all ’ ^las I 
alas ^ I know not even whether you had got any bieakfast 
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It did not stiike me to question my Hyc&na further on that 
subject, and it now strikes me you probably had none Poor 
little soul I tough as wiie, but rather heavy-laden Well, I 
hope you are now asleep m youi own safe, big, cui tamed 
old bed In all ways you can now stretch yourself out 
I have had the lonehest day I can recollect m all my life, 
or about the very lonehest I dechned riding My horse 
had need of rest, at any rate The wmd was howling and 
the dust flying, and on all my neives lay dull embargo, only 
to be lifted by hard labour I set out soon after one , walked 
over heaths, through thick woods, m sohtary places, with a 
huge zough of the wmd and a grey troublous sky for company, 
about three and a half hours , did not weary, did not much 
improve Sate smoking once with a bush at my back, on a 
hill-side by the edge of a wood Got home five mmutes be- 
fore five, and the punctual Diagon was there with the dmner 
you had ordered After dmner I read for an hour, smoked, 
then sate down by the fire, and, waitmg to ring for candle, 
fell mto nightmare sleep till almost nme 
I look foi you on Tuesday early Nevertheless, if you 
would rather not, I have no doubt of getting some feasible 
enough dinner, Ac , for mdeed that poor woman seems to 
understand her woik web. enough , and the Dragon herself 
IS all civility and sugaiy smiles, if that weie of much advan- 
tage For the rest, the dreariness of solitude — that, though 
disagreeable to bear, is undeistood to be of the nature of 
medicine to the mind at this juncture No way of dealing 
muddy water but by lettmg it settle 
However, I calculate you will come, and take the reigns 
in hand for another stage My poor httle Piotectress I 
Good night now finally 

T 0 


Such letters as this throw strange lights into Car- 
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lyle’s domestic life, sad and infinitely toucliing When 
he complains so often of the burdens that were laid 
upon him, one begins to understand what he meant 
And yet, harassed and overloaded as he was, he could 
find leisure for acts of kindness to strangers who would 
not have intruded on him had they known of his 
anxieties I had not yet settled in London , but I came 
up occasionally to read books in the Museum, &c I 
called as often as I ventmed in Cheyne Eow, and was 
always made welcome there But I was a mere out- 
ward acquaintance, and had no nght to expect such a 
man as Carlyle to exert himself for me I had, how- 
ever, from the time when I became acquainted with his 
writings, looked on him as my own guide and master — 
so absolutely that I could have said ^ Ilahm erra'te 
cum Platone quam cum ahts bene sentire^ or, in 
Goethe’s words, which I often indeed did repeat to my- 
self ‘ M^t de%nem Mcister zu lA^en %st d€%n Gewinn ’ 
The piactice of submission to the authoiity of one 
whom one recognises as gi eater than one’s self out- 
weighs the chance of occasional mistake If I wrote 
anything, I fancied myself writing it to him, reflecting 
at each word on what he would think of it, as a check on 
affectations I was busy then on the fiist volume of 
my ^History of England’ I had set the fiist two 
chapters in print that I might take counsel with fi lends 
upon them I sent a copy to Cailyle, which must have 
reached him about the time of this Addiscombe sojourn, 
and it came back to me with pencil criticisms which, 
though not wanting in seventy, consoled me for the 
censures which fell so heavily on those chapters when 
the book was published 


A A O 
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Autnmn passed on, and winter and spring, and Car- 
lyle was still at his desk At Christmas there was 
another visit to the G-range ‘ Company at first aristo- 
cratic and select Lord Lansdowne and Eobeit Lowe, 
then miscellaneous shifting, chiefly of the scientific 
kind,’ and modeiately inteiestmg But his stay was 
short, and he was absorbed again at his work in the 
garret room With Mrs Carlyle, unfortunately, it was 
a peiiod of ill-health, loneliness, and dispiritment At 
the end of 1855 she had commenced the diary, from 
which her husband first learnt, after her death, how 
miserable she had been, and learnt also that he himself 
had been in part the cause It was continued on into 
the next spring and summer, in the same sad, stoically 
indignant tone , the consummation of ten yeais of lesent- 
ment at an intimacy which, under happier circumstances, 
should have been equally a delight) to herself, yet was 
ill-managed by all parties concerned, and steeped in 
gall and bitterness her own married life It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Lady Ashbuiton was not aware of 
Mrs Carlyle’s feelings towards her She had a right 
perhaps to think them ridiculous, but for Carlyle’s own 
sake she ought to have been careful how she behaved 
to his wife If nine-tenths of Mrs Carlyle’s injuries 
were imaginary, if her proud and sensitive disposition 
saw affronts where there had been only a great lady’s 
negligence, there was a real something of which she 
had a nght to complain , only hei husband’s want of 
perception in such matters could have prevented him 
from seeing how unfit it was that she should have to 
go and come at Lady Ashburton’s bidding, under fear 
of her husband’s displeasure A small incident in the 
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snmmer of 1856, though a mere tiifle m itself, may 
serve as an illustiation of what she had to undergo 
The Carlyles were going for a hohday to Scotland 
Lady Ashburton was going also She had engaged a 
palatial carriage, which had been made for the Queen 
and her suite, and she proposed to take the Carlyles 
down with her The carriage consisted of a spacious 
saloon, to which, communicating with it, an ordinary 
compartment with the usual six seats was attached 
Lady Ashburton occupied the saloon alone Mrs Car- 
lyle, though in bad health and needing rest as much as 
Lady A , was placed m the compartment with her hus- 
band, the family doctor, and Lady A ’s maid,^ a position 
perfectly proper foi her if she was a dependent, but in 
which no lady could have been placed whom Lady Ash- 
burton legal ded as hei own equal in rank It may be 
that Mrs Carlyle chose to have it so heiself But Lady 
A ought not to have allowed it, and Cailyle ought not to 
have allowed it, for it was a thing wrong in itself One 
IS not surprised to find that when Lady A offeied to 
take her home in the same way she refused to go ' If 
there were any companionship in the matter,’ she said 
bitterly, when Carlyle communicated Lady A ’s proposal, 
* it would be difterent , 01 if you go back with the Ash- 
burtons it will be different, as then I shou d be going as 
part of your luggage without self-responsibility ’ Car- 
lyle regarded the Ashbuitons as ^ gieat people,’ to whom 
he was under obhgations who had been very good to 
him and of whose tra^n he in a sense formed a part 
Mrs Carlyle, with her proud, independent, Scotch re- 


^ See RemtmscenceSf vol u p, 245 
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publican spirit^ imperfectly recognised these social 
distinctions This it may be said was a tiifle, and 
ought not to have been made much of But there is 
no sign that Mrs Carlyle did make much of what was 
but a small instance of her general lot It happens to 
stand out by being mentioned incidentally That is 
all But enough has been said of this sad matter, 
which was now drawing near its end 

On reaching Scotland the paity separated Lady 
Ashburton went to the Highlands, where Carlyle was 
to follow in September Mrs Carlyle went to her 
cousins in Fife and he to Scotsbng, which he had left 
last after his mother’s funeral All his family weie 
delighted to see him once more amongst them His 
brother James was waiting for him at the station His 
sister-in-law had provided a long new 'p'vpe of the light 
Grlasgow manufacture he would smoke nothing else 
His mother — she, alas ^ was not there only the chair 
m which she had sate, now vacant 

But (as he said) there is no wisdom in yielding to such 
thoughts It is on death that all life has been appointed 
to stand for its biief season, and none of ns can escape the 
law Theie is a certain solemn consolation which reconciles 
me to almost everythmg in the thought that I am myself 
fairly old, that all the confusions of hfe, whether of this 
colour or that, are soon about to sink into nothing, and 
only the soul of one’s woik, if one did any that had a soul, 
can be expected to survive 

He had not come to Scotsbng to be idle , he had his 
work with him, at which he toiled on steadily He 
had expected his wife to join him there, but she showed 
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no intention that way He wrote to her reyularly 
with his usual quiet affection Her answers ‘ he found 
sombre and distrustful perhaps beyond need,’ but kind 
and good , he ® begged her to know that in his own 
way none loved her so well as he, oi felt that he had 
better cause to do so ’ Fiom Scotsbng he moved to 
his sister’s at the Gill, by Annan — happy among his 
own kindred, longing to be ‘ out of London, never to 
return,’ and to spend the rest of his days in a scene 
wheie health of mmd and body would not be im 
possible 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

TheG-ill August 7 1856 

I seem to be doing really excellently in regard to health 
What a change {moBtly for the bettei) has been brought 
about since I escaped from that Devil’s oven with its diits 
and noises The disgusting dearth of London, the noise, 
unwholesomeness, dirt, and fiet of one’s whole existence 
theie has often forced itself upon me when I look at this 
frugality and these results If I had done with those books 
what moie hai/e I to do with that heahhless, profitless, mad, 
and heavy-laden place ^ I will really put it to you once 
moie to consider if it were not better we leturned to poor 
old Scotland, there to adjust ouiselves a httle, theie to lay 
oui bones, I care not much in what pait Annandale is 
very sad to me, and has no charm almost, except that Jamie 
would be here It is certain we might hve here m opulence, 
keep biougham, cow, ministei’s man, &c, and give our 
poor selves and Neio a much wholesomer life were those 
pnntmg enteipiises once ended 

One spot Carlyle could not fail to visit — the Eccle- 
fechan kirkyard — 
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On Sunday (he said) I made a visit whither yon can 
guess, had a few sacied moments there, standing with 
hared head out of sight Surely theie is not any mystery 
more divine than this unspeakably sad and holy one Theie 
they were all lymg in peace, having well finished their fight 
‘ Yery bonny , very bonny,’ as poor old Mary Mills said m 
another case ^ 

He continued well in health Never in his life had 
he more the kind of chance he was always ciying out 
for — ^ perfect kindness and nearly perfect solitude, the 
freshest of air, wholesomest of food, riding horse, and 
every essential provided — m — m — better than he — m — 
deserved ’ ^ ‘He had got some work done,’ ‘ made a 
real impression on the papers he had brought with him ’ 
Why could not he stay where he was when he was well 
off? Why need he have supposed that he must start 
away to the Ashburtons at Loch Luichart ^ Harvest, 
he said, was coming on in Annandale, when guests 
were inconvenient Any way, it was a fresh drop of 
acid to his wife, who took no notice to him of the letter 
m which he mfoimed her of his purpose, but wrote to 
another of the family 

You say in your letters to (he said) you wait foi Mi 

0 ’s plans Alas ^ Mi 0 has no plans you do not long since 
know of He means to be back at Chelsea at his woik about 
the end of Septembei , would be well content to pass the 
whole tune on these piesent terms, here and about here , has 
uo theory of future movements as visits, except that one to 
the Inverness legions, which he will avoid if he can That 
IS the whole truth 

* Of the grave of Mrs Welsh 

* Coleridge with the humming pronuneiatioo. 
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It appeared lie could not avoid it, for he went to 
Loch Luichart, stayed a fortnight there, and did not 
enjoy himself, if we may judge from this specimen of 
his experiences — 


Kinloeh Luichart September 23 

Yery cold no file, or nonp but an imaginary one, can be 
permitted in the drawing-room Hei ladyship is m worse 
humour than usual , is capable of bemg driven to extremities 
by your setting up a peat from its flat posture so I have 
learned altogether to abstain Nothing earthly to be dom^ 
nothing good to be read, to be said, or thought This is not 
a luxurious kind of life for a poor wayfaring individual My 
commonest resource is this to walk out from six to ten 
miles, ducking under bushes from the showers , return utterly 
tired, put on dressmg-gown, cape, plaid, &c , and he down 
on one’s bed under all the woollen stuff one can gather, with 
hat laid on cheek to keep out the hght I usually get to a 
Lind of waim half-sleep, and last tiU dmner tune not so ill off 

His wife was still silent for some days, and when she 
wrote it was to be satirical at his situation, and to refuse, 
in sharper tones than he liked, to return under Lady 
A ’s convoy to London 

The second part of your letter (he replied) is far less 
pleasant to me than the first It is wholly grounded on 
misknowledge, or in deep ignorance of the circumstances, 
and deserves for answer no further details, credible or in- 
credible, about these Highland matters till we meet There 
IS for you — ^but you are a good body, too ^ What you say 
about the regal vehicle to London from Edmburgh is mostly 
right, and I have settled it must be the way you wnte 
Lady A , whose kind intentions and endeavours cannot be 
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questioned, seems particularly anxious we should both profit 
by this Edmbuigh conveyance My answer is ‘ No , with 
thanks ’ What pleasure or profit they would get by it is not 
apparent , but any way, we have to stand by the above de- 
cision, which I see you think the best for various reasons 

An unpleasant state of things ^ But there is one 
remedy for all evils The occasion of the * rifts’ in 
Carlyle’s life was to be removed for ever in the en- 
suing spring 


Journal 

May 6, 1857 — ^Monday, May 4, at Pans, died Lady Ash 
burton, a great and irreparable sorrow to me, yet with some 
beautiful consolations m it too , a thing that fills all my 
min d since yesterday afternoon that Milnes came to me with 
the sad news, which I had never once anticipated, though 
warned sometimes vaguely to do so ‘God sanctify my 
sorrow,’ as the old pious phrase went To her I believe it is 
a great gam , and the exit has m it much of noble beauty as 
well as pure sadness worthy of such a woman Adieu ^ adieu ^ 
Her work — call it her grand and noble endurance of want of 
work — ^is all done ’ 

He was present at the funeial, at Lord Ashbui ton’s 
particular entreaty It seemed like taking leave of the 
most precious possession which had belonged to him in 
the world A few days after, the 22nd of May, he 
writes to his brother John — 

I got a great blow by that death you alluded to, which 
was totally unexpected to me , and the thought of it widen- 
mg ever more, as I think further of it, is hkely to be a 
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heaviness of heart to me fui a long time coming I have 
mdeed lost such a friend as I never had, nor am again in the 
least likelihood to nave, in this stranger world , a magnani- 
mous and beautiful soul winch had furnished the English 
earth and made it homelike to me in many ways is not now 
here Not since our mothei’s death has there been to me 
anything resemblmg it 

Many years later, on casually hearing some one 
describe Lady A in a way that interested him, he 
notes — 

A sketch true m every feature I perceived, as pamted on 

the mmd of Mrs L noi was that a character quite 

simple to read On the contraiy, since Lady Haiiiet died I 
have nevei heard another that did so read it Very stmngc 
to me A tragic Lady Haniet, deeply though she veiled 
herself in smiles, m light, gay humour and drawing room 
wit, which she had much at command Essentially a most 
veracious soul too Noble and gifted by nature, had Foitune 
but granted any real career She was the greatest lady of 
lank I ever saw, with the soul of a princess and captamess 
had there been any career possible to her but that fashionable 
one 

After this the days went on with sombre uniformity, 
Mrs Carlyle still feeble and gi owing indeed yearly 
weaker, Carlyle toiling on m his ^ mud element,’ driving 
his way thiough it, hardly seeing anyone, and nding 
for three hours every afternoon He had called his horse 
Fntz ' He was a very clever fellow,’ he said of him to 
me, ^was much attached to me, and understood my 
ways He caught sight in Palace Yard of King 
Richard’s horse, clearly perceived that it was a horse. 
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and was greatly interested in it ’ ‘ Ah., Fritz,’ he once 

apostrophised him, ^you don’t know all your good 
fortune You were well brought up to know and do 
your duty Nobody ever told you any lies about some 
one else that had done it for you’ He wrote few 
letters, his mother no longer living to claim his time 
It was only on occasion that he gave anyone a lengthened 
account of himself This is to his brother John — 

Chelsea June 11 1857 

Probably I am rather better in health , the mdustrious 
riding on this excellent horse sometimes seems to myself to 
be slowly telhng on me , but I am habitually m sombre, 
mournful mood, conscious of great weakness, a defeated kind 
of cieature, with a right good load of sorrow hanging on me, 
and no goal that looks very gloiious to aim towaids now 
within sight All my days and hours go to that sad task of 
nune At it I keep weakly giubbing and puddhng, weakly 
but steadily , try to make daily some httle way as now almost 
the one thing useful I refuse all invitations whatsoevei for 
seveial reasons, and may be defined as a mute sohtary being 
at present, comparable to an owl on the housetop in several 
respects The truth is, I had enough befoie, and I have had 
privately a great loss and soiiow lately as it were of the one 
genume friend I had acquired m these parts, whose nobleness 
was more precious to me than I knew , a loss not m any 
measure to be repaired in the world henceforth That of old 
Johnson, common to old men m this world, often comes into 
my head ^ Been delayed till most of those whom I wished 
to please are sunk into the grave, and success and failure are 
empty sounds ’ I therefore dismiss it with f ngid indifference , 
but T^l do the best I can aU the same In fact, I do make 
a httle way, and shall perhaps hve to see the thing honestly 
done after all Jane is decidedly better , gets out daily, &o , 
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but IS still as weak as possible , and though we have the 
perfection of weather, warm, yet never sultry, the poor 
mistress does not yet get even into her old strength for 
walking or the like She went out to East Hampstead, 
Marquis of Downshiie’s people, beyond Windsor, and got so 
much good of her three days there I have been desirous she 
could get to Scotland or somewhither for a couple of months, 
and she did seem to have some such mtention Sunny Bank ^ 
the place , but that has misgone, I fear Meanwhile she is 
very busy ornamenting the gaiden, pool httle soul , has two 
China seats, speculates even upon an awmng, or quasi-tent, 
agamst the blazes of July that are coming, which, you see, 
are good signs Poor Douglas Jen old, we hear incidentally 
this morning, is dead an ‘ acrid philanthropist,’ last of the 
^London wits’ I hope the last A man not extremely 
valuable in my sight , but an honest creature withal , and 
he has bade us Adieu for ever ’ 

The ' Frederick ’ work did not grow more easy The 
story, a: it expanded, became the histoiy of contem- 
poraiy Europe, and even of the world, while Carlyle, 
like a genuine craftsman as he was, never shirked a 
difficulty, nevei threw a false skm ovei hollow places, 
or wrote a sentence the truth of which he had not 
sifted One day he described himself as ^ busy drawing 
water foi many hours fiom the deep Biandenburg well,’ 
and realising nothing ^ but a coil of wet rope ’ Still 
progress was made in July of this year 1857 The 
opening chapters were getting into print He did not 
himself stii fiom London The weather indoois had 
grown calmei aftei the occasion of difference was gone, 
and the gentle companionship of early days, never 

* Haddington 
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voluntarily impaired on his part, had partially returned 
But change was necessary foi her health Her fi lends 
at Sunny Bank were really eager to have her, and he 
was glad to send her off He himself travelled generally 
third class on railway journeys She, weak though she 
was, insisted on going second Carlyle saw her into 
the train She had a wretched journey, and his first 
letter, after hearing of her misfortunes, was as tender 
as a lover’s — 


To Jam Welsh Carlyle^ S'linny Bank 

Chelsea July 9 1857 

Oh, what a passage ^ My poor httle Goody Goody, 
Oh, dear ! oh, dear ^ I was miseiable all the way home to 
leave you m such a hole, the rather as I noticed, ]ust when 
you were rolhng off, one of the fiist class carnages behmd 
you with not a soul in it You shall go no moie into any 
wretched saving of that kind, nevei more while we have 
money at all Remembei that I consoled myself with 
thinfang most of your neighbouis would go out in the Fen 
country and leave you with at least loom and an But it 
has been far otheiwise Good heavens ^ all the windows 
closed ^ Tobacco and the other stew all night ^ My heart 
IS sore for my poor weak woman Nevei again should I 
sell my shirt to buy you a better place Lie still and be 
quiet , only saunter out into the garden, into the balmy, 
natal an, and kind though sad old memoiies We are doing 
well enough heie By God’s favour — of which we have had 
much surely, though in stem forms — I will get iid of this 
deplorable task in a not disgraceful manner Then foi the 
rest of our hfe we will be more to one another than ever we 
were, if it please Heaven 
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I have looked at the birds daily , ^ all nght , and daily 
bebtowed a bunch of chickweed on the poor wretches, who 
sing gratefully m leturn Nero ran with me through the 
Brompton solitudes last night, meiiy as a maltman Always 
on coming home he tups up to your room till I call him 
back I wish he would give it over, for it makes me wae 
I have been mainly under the awning all day, and got my 
sheets — three of them — corrected God keep thee ever, 
dearest whom else have I m the woild Be good, be 
quiet, and wnte 

T Oablylb 

The prohibition against ‘presents’ had not been 
rescinded 

This IS your birthday (he wrote on July 14) God grant 
us only many of them I thmk now and then I could dis- 
pense with all other blessmgs Our years have been well 
laden with soiiows, a quite sufficient hallast allowed us , 
but while we are together heie there is always a world left 
I am not to send you any gifts othei than this sciap of 
paper but I might give you California and not mean more 
than perhaps I do And so may there be many years, and 
(as poor living used to say) the worbt of them over 

Such halcyon weather could not continue without 
an occasional break The air grew hot, proof-sheets 
were now and then troublesome Photographers 
worried him to sit for their gallery of illustrious men, 
offermg to send their artist to Chelsea for the purpose 
The ‘incomparable artist’ was forbidden to come near 
the place Sleep was irregular , solitude was trying 

I do pretty weU, considermg (he said aftei a fortmght 
* Mrs Carlyle & c in iries 
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of it) All I complain of is gloom, and I do not know now 
I should get well iid of that at present even if I had you to 
throw some portion of it upon I Tea is the gloomiest of all 
my meals No Groody theie I I am thankful even to Nero 
foi leminding me of yon 

At last there came interruption of work, from the 
need of revising the ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets ’ for a new 
edition He was not well, and there came one of the 
old cross fits, and even Nero himself fell out of favour 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Chelsea July 26 1857 

To confess truth, I have had for about a week past a fit 
of villanous headaches, feverishness, &c , which I at fiist 
attributed to oxtail soup, but now discover to be cold caught 
sitting m the sweep of the wind under the awmng I have 
been at proofs again all day I am gettmg on slow, hke an 
old spavined hoise, but never giving in The gloom of my 
soul IS perfect at times, for I have feverish headaches, and 
no human company, oi absolutely none that is not ugly to 
me One hope remams — ^that of working out of this sad 
element, gettmg my book done, and quitting London, I 
often think, or as good as quitting it, for the sake of fresh 
an and daily produce m abundance Neio is aheady 
gruntmg for a sally out He lost me yestermght, the m- 
tolerable messin that he is I was hunying home from a 
long walk, full of reflections not pleasant At the bottom 
of Oadogan Place eleven o’clock struck time to hurry home 
for pomdge But the vermin was wanting, no whistle 
would brmg him I had to go back as far as Wilton Cies- 
cent There the miserable quadruped appeared, and I nearly 
bulked the hf e out of him He hcked my milk-dish at home 
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with the ‘same relish ’ On the whole however, he is % ical 
nuisance and absmdity in this house 

The relapse happily did not last The cold, or what- 
ever it was, departed, and the gloom retired The 
canaries had their chickweed, ‘ and said “ Thank you 
kindlv” as plain as could be sung’ Friends ceased 
to be ugly again, and Nero ceased to be a nuisance 
‘Fane,’ he said, ‘rode with me yesternight Poor 
Fane, very honest, gentlemanlike, fiiendly, more like 
a human creature than anybody I see at present’ 
‘Nero came into the garden and stationed himself on 
the warm flags to inquire about dinner’ His wife’s 
comfort, he knew, would depend on the accounts which 
he sent about himself, and he made the best that he 
could of everything She was paying visits which were 
not all pleasant He was eager foi every detail 

I am glad, he said, you make your bits of complaints freelv 
to me , if not to me, to whom else now ahve on the earth ? 
Oh ’ never distrust me, as the devil sometimes tempts your 
poor heart to do I know you foi an honest soul, far too 
shaip-tempeied, but true to the bone and if I ever am 01 
was unkind to you, G-od knows it was veiy far against my 
purpose Do not distrust me Tell me eveiythmg, and do 
not nund how weak you are befoie me I know your strength 
and your weakness pretty well by this tune Poor httle 
Goody ^ Sha’n’t I be glad to see you back agam ? Yes , 
for a considerable number of reasons 

Jor more reasons than one, but for one especially 
Carlyle’s costume was always peculiar so peculiar, 
thanks to his Ecclefechan tailor, that it was past being 

VOL n 46 
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anxious about Who that knew Carlyle would care 
what clothes he chose to wear ^ But there were degrees 
even m these singular articles 

I perceive, he said, yon will have to set earnestly about 
getting me some weaiing appaiel when you come home I 
have fallen quite shameful I shall be naked altogether if 
you don’t mind Think of iiding most of the summer with 
the aiistocracy of the countiy, whenever I went into Hyde 
Paik, m a duffle jacket which hterally was part of an old 
dressing-gown a year gone Is the like on lecoid ^ 

The sense that ^Frederick’ was actually getting 
itself executed had tended wonderfully to soothe down 
the irritated humours Even a night made sleepless 
by the heat of the weather had its compensations 
On August 5 he wrote — 

Sunday I started broad awake at 8 a m , went downstairs, 
out, smoked a cigar on a stool have not seen so lovely, sad, 
and grand a summer weather scene for twenty years back 
Trees stood all as if cast m bionze, not an aspen leaf stirring , 
sky was a silver mirror, getting yellowish to the north-east , 
and only one big star, stai of the morning, visible m the in- 
creasing hght This IS a very giand place, this world, too 
It did me no ill Enough ! 

The world was well , all was well , for his own writing 
even was turning out better than he expected, though 
his opinion of it varied from day to day 

The worst is, he said, there is not the heart of a jay piat 
m me, to use Jamie’s phiase I want, above all, a hght 
mood of spirits to gaUop through such topics , and, alas I 
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wlieie IS that to come from ^ We must just do without it 
I am well aware mourning and kicking at the pucks is not 
the way to mend matters 

The news of the Sepoy rebellion coming in this 
summer of course affected Carlyle, more, however, with 
sorrow than surprise ^ Tongue cannot speak/ he wrote, 
Hhe horrors that weie done on the English by those 
mutinous hy*enas Allow hysenas to mutiny and strange 
things will follow ’ But he had long thought that 
^ many British interests besides India were on a baddish 
load ’ The best that he could do was to get on with 
his own work, and not permit his attention to be drawn 
from it Sirs Carlyle greatly approved of the opening 
of * Fredeiick * She recognised at once the supeiiority 
of it to any other work that he had done, and she told 
him so He was gieatly delighted , he called her le- 
marks the only bit of human criticibm wmch he had 
heard from anyone 

It would be worth while to wiite books, he said, if man- 
kind would read them as you do Fiom the first discovery 
of me you have predicted good in a confident manner , all 
the 8ame whether the world were smging choras, or no pai*t 
of the world dreaming of such a thing, but of much the le- 
verse 

He was essentially peaceable the whole time of her 
absence, a flash might come now and then, but of 
summer sheet-lightning, which meant no harm Even 
distant cocks and wandering organ giinders got nothing 
but d passing anathema 

I am better to-day, he wrote on September 1, after he had 
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been foi two months alone I hope yon do not mmd transient 
grumbling, knowmg the nature of the beast by this time 
Yellow sconndiels [the oigan boys], though I speak of them 
so often, really aie not troublesome , very many days they 
do not come at all, and if I weie always tolerably well I 
should care little about them A young lady, very tempes- 
tuous on the piano at one of those open back windows, really 
does me no ill almost , noi does your friend with the ac- 
cordion He lathei tickles me, hke a nigger song , such an 
enthusiasm is in him about nothing at all , and when he 
plays ‘ Te banks and braes,’ I almost hke him Never mmd 
me and my giumbhngs 

A few days after this she came home to him, and 
‘ there was joy in Nero and the canaries, and in creatures 
more important ’ Work went on without interruption 
Fritz gave increasing satisfaction, taking better caie of 
his rider than his ridei could have taken of himself, 
and showing fresh signs of the excellence of his educa- 
tion Not only was the moral part of him what it 
should be, but he had escaped the special snare of 
London life ' He had not been brought up to think 
that the first duty of a horse was to say something witty ’ 
The riding was late in the afternoon, and lasted long 
after dusk, along the suburban roads, amidst the glare 
of the red and green railway lamps at the bridges, and 
the shneks and roars of the passing trains , Fntz never 
stumbling or starting, or showing the least sign of alarm 

The Scotch do not observe times and seasons, and 
Christmas in London to so true a Scot as Carlyle was a 
periodic nuisance The printers suspended work, and 
proof-sheets hung fire English holidays might have 
been beautiful things in old days, in country manors 
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and farms , but in modern Chelsea they meant husbands 
staggering about the streets, and their miserable wives 
tiying to drag them home before the last of the wages 
was spent on beer and gin 

All mortals [Carlyle wiote on December 28] are tumbhng 
about m a state of drunken saturnalia, delirium, or quasi- 
dehnum, accoiding to their several sorts a veiy stiange 
method of thaiikiug God for sending them a Eedeemer , a 
set singulaily worth ^ redeeming,’ too, you would say I spent 
Christmas and the two days following m giim contention 
all day each tune with the most refiactoiy set of proof-sheets 
I expect in this work the sternly sad remembrance of 
another Christmas [when his mothci died] piesent to me 
also at all moments, which made a strange combination, 
peculiarly tiagic when I had time to see it fiom the distance, 
hke a man set to whittle cherry stones and toy boxes in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death 

Indoors, happily, the old affectionate days had come 
back — the old tone, the old confidences It had really 
been as he had said in the summer, ^ They were more 
to one another than they had ever been ’ But IVIrs 
Cailyle suffered more than she had yet done from the 
winter cold, and a shadow of another kind now darkened 
the prospect He had gone for thiee or four days to 
the now solitaiy Grange, at Loid Ashburton’s earnest 
entreaty Mrs Carlyle was to nave gone with him, but 
could not venture He had been most unwilhng to 
leave her, but she msisted that he must 

To John Garlyle 

Chelsea January 22 1858 

Happily, my poor Jane is somewhat better She had a 
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little improved on Friday or Saturday, which made hei urge 
the shockmg unpohfceness of biealoiig an express promise, 
and despatch me at the eleventh hour She professed to he 
still further impioved when I came home, and, in fact, does 
sleep perceptibly better, though still veiy ill, and eats also a 
httle better , though her cough, I perceive, is rather worse 
than before , and, m fact, she is weak and heavy-laden to a 
degree, and nothing but an invincible spnit could keep hei 
up at all It was the first day of the thaw when she dis- 
covered her cold, but I doubt not it had been gettmg ready 
m the cold days before , mdeed, theie were some wretched 
operatives here, busy upon the giate and its back and its 
tiles down below, with whom she had a great deal of trouble 
and vexation They, I thmk, had mainly done it I had, 
at any rate, a consideiable notion to kick their hme-kits and 
them completely out of the house, but abstained from m- 
terfenng at all, lest explosion should arise Poor little soul I 
I have seldom seen anybody weaker, haidly ever anybody 
keepmg on foot on weaker terms But if she could only 
contmue to have half sleep mstead of only a fourth or even 
lower proportion, I should expect her to be able to get out 
again on good days, and so to recover soon anything she has 
lost lately She has a paiticular pain about a handbreadth 
below the heait, lather sore to the touch — on pressure not 
sole at all, if not stined, noi seemmgly connected with 
coughmg otherwise than by the mere stir pioduced This is 
now some three weeks old, and vexes her somewhat T 
yesterday — judicious, kind man * — assuied her he knew that, 
and it was an mflammation of the pleura just getting under 
way If you can form any guess about it by this description, 
yoq may teU me Affectionate legards to all — Tours evei, 

T Carlyle 

House worries, with servants, &c , did not impiove 
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Mrs Carlyle Fritz had been left at the G-range 
Carlyle, driven to his feet again, had lost his own chief 
comfort, and ^Frederick’ had to be continued in more 
indifferent spirits In the spring he writes to John 
again — 

Chelsea March 26 1858 

I am not worth seeing, noi is anybody much woith being 
seen by me in my piesent mood and predicament I never 
was so solitaiy mfciinsically I lefuse ail invitations, and, 
except meeting people m the stieet, have next to no com- 
munication with my external fellow-creatures I walk with 
difficulty long snatches, nothing but Nero attending me I 
begin to find I must have my horse back again one of these 
days My pool inner man leminds me that such will be my 
duty I am sony to report that since yesterday my poor 
Jane has caught new cold, and is flung down again, woise, 
probably, than before She had never sunk so weak this 
year, and we hoped when the singularly good weathei came 
it was all ovei But withm this day or two there has been 
a change of temperature, and this is wheie we are ‘ No 
sleep at all ’ last night , nothing but the sofa and silence foi 
my poor partnei Ve are changing our servant too , but 
how the new one (will answer) — a Scotch Inverness subject 
of piomismg Gemuth^ but inexperienced in house-woik — is 
somewhat of a problem Few people that I have seen suffer 
their allotment in this world in a handsomer mannei I still 
hope this relapse will not last long 

To the Same 


April 15 

Our weather has suddenly got warm Jane is now out, 
poor httie soul She would have been joyful, and on the 
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load to wbII again, had it not been foi that devil’s brood 
of house seivants Anne went away a fortnight ago — ^no 
further good to be had of Anne B&tt&r that she should go 
Then came the usual mustei and choice foi poor Missus — 
gieat fash^ fidget, and at last a simple-looking Scotch lass 
preferred, who did not know her work, but whose physiognomy 
pleased hugely in the pioper quartei Much nm fash m 
consequence for the two weeks gone — ^patient teachmg of the 
simpleton, animated by hope of honesty, veracity, affectionate 
mmd, &o , &o , the whole of which fell upon pool Jane , foi 
I had nothmg to do in it except hold my peace, and rejoice 
m such piospects of all the virtues in a simple form Night 
befoie last the poor Dame did not sleep, seemed sad too 
On pressmg mto hei I found the simpleton of virtues had 
bioken into bottomless lying^ ‘ drinkmg of cream on the load 
upstairs,’ &c , and that, m short, it was hopeless And while 
we yet spoke of it, a pool chai woman, used to the house, 
knocked at the room door, and entered with the sudden news 
that our simpleton was off, bag and baggage, plus a sovereign 
that had just been advanced her Gone, ten p m , and had 
left the pass key with the said chai woman 
My pool httle sick partner I declare it is heart-breaking 
for her sake, disgusting^ otherwise, to a high degree, and 
dirtier for the mind than even biushmg of boots oneself 
would be for the body But our Dame is not to be beaten 
quite , has already improvised a new anaugement — ^unhappily 
no sleep almost yet, and we must help her all we can 


In spite of anxieties and * sordid miseries,’ the two 
volumes of ‘ Frederick ’ meanwhile drew to completion 
Carlyle (for him) was amazingly patient, evidently for 
his wife’s sake having laid strong constraint on him- 
self His complaints, when he did complain, were of 
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a human reasonable kind Neuberg was most assi- 
duous, and another young intelligent admirer — ^Mr 
Larkin/ who lived next door to him — had volunteered 
his sei vices, which were most gratefully recognised 
‘ My excellent helper,’ he calls ]\Ir Larkin, ^ m these 
printing enterprises, makes maps, indexes, &c, &c, 
makes everything, in fact, one of the best men I 
have almost ever seen, and a very indispensable 
blessing to me ’ Much went against him — or so he 
thought 


April 15 

Nothing (he said), will ever reconcile me to these miseiable 
lion pens Often in wilting the beautiful book now on 
hand I lemmd myself of the old Spamaid who had to do his 
on leathei A^ith a daggei, ^ and, m fact, I detest writing 
more and moie, and expect fanly to end it if I can evei 
finish this — ^but all fiiends be soft with me, for I declare 
myseK haid bested in the piesent season 

By the first of May the punters had their last ^ copy ’ 
By the end of May all was m type In the second week 
in June the first instalment of the woik on which he 
had been so busy toiling was complete and off his 
hands, waiting to be published in the autumn For 
six years he had been labouring over it In 1851 he 
had begun seriously to think about the subject In 
1852 he made his tour to Berlin and the battle-fields 
Ever since he had lain as in eclipse, withdrawn from all 
society save that of his most intimate friends The 
effort had been enormous He was sixty-three years 

* Letters aoid Memorials vol ii p 362 
® The Araucana by Alonzo de ErciUa 
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old, and the furnace could be no longer heated to its 
old temperature Yet he had thrown into the task all 
the strength he had left, and now, although the final 
verdict has long been pronounced on this book, in 
Grermany especially, where the merits of it can be best 
appreciated, I must say a very few words myself about 
it, and on Carlyle’s histoiical method generally 
History is the account of the actions of men , and m 
* actions’ are comprehended the thoughts, opinions, 
motives, impulses of the actors and of the circum- 
stances in which their woik was executed The actions 
without the motives are nothing, for they may be 
interpreted in many ways, and can only be understood 
in their causes If ‘ Hamlet ’ or ^ Lear ’ was exact to 
outward fact — were they and their fellow-actors on 
the stage exactly such as Shakespeare describes them, 
and if they did the acts which he assigns to them, that 
was perfect history, and what we call history is only 
valuable as it approaches to that pattern To say that 
the characters of real men cannot be thus completely 
known, that their inner nature is beyond our reach, 
that the dramatic portraiture of things is only possible 
to poetry, is to say that history ought not to be written, 
for the inner nature of the persons of whom it speaks 
IS the essential thing about them, and, in fact, the 
historian assumes that he does know it, for his work 
without it IS pointless and colourless And yet to 
penetrate really mto the hearts and souls of men, to 
give each his due, to represent him as he appeared 
at his best, to himself and not to his enemies, to sym- 
pathize in the collision of principles with each party 
in turn , to feel as they felt, to think as they thought, 
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and to reproduce the various beliefs, the acquirements, 
the intellectual atmosphere of another age, is a task 
which reqxiires gifts as great or greater than those of 
the greatest dramatists, for all is required which is 
reqmred of the dramatist, with the obligation to truth 
of ascertained fact besides It is for this reason that 
historical works of the highest order are so scanty 
The faculty itself, the imaginative and reproductive 
insight, is among the rarest of human qualities The 
moral determination to use it for purposes of truth 
only is rarer still — ^nay, it is but in particular ages of 
the world that such work can be produced at all The 
historians of genius themselves, too, are creatures of 
their own time, and it is only at periods when men 
of intellect have * swallowed formulas,’ when conven- 
tional and established ways of thinking have ceased 
to satisfy, that, if they are serious and conscientious, 
they are able ^ to sympathize with opposite sides ’ 

It is said that history is not of individuals , that the 
proper concern of it is with broad masses of facts, with 
tendencies which can be analysed into laws, with the 
evolution of humanity in general Be it so — but a 
science can make progress only when the facts are com 
pletely ascertained , and before any facts of human hfe 
are available for philosophy we must have those facts 
exactly as they were You must have Hamlet before 
you can have a theory of Hamlet, and it is to be 
observed that the more completely we know the truth 
of any incident, or group of incidents, the less it lends 
itself to theory We have our rehgious historians, our 
constitutional historians, our philosophical historians , 
and they tell their stones each in their own way, to 
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point conclusions which they have begun by assuming 
— but the conclusion seems plausible only because they 
know their case imperfectly, or because they state their 
case imperfectly The writers of books are Protestant 
or Cathohc, religious or atheistic, despotic or Liberal , 
but nature is neither one nor the othei, but all m turn 
Nature is not a partisan, but out of her ample treasure- 
house she produces children in mfinite variety, of which 
she IS equally the mother, and disowns none of them , 
and when, as in Shakespeare, nature is represented 
truly, the impressions left upon the mind do not adpist 
themselves to any philosophical system The story of 
Hamlet in Saxo-Grammaticus might suggest excellent 
commonplace lessons on the danger of superstition, or 
the evils of uncertainty m the law of succession to the 
crown, or the absurdity of monarchical government 
when the crown can be the prize of murder But 
reflections of this kind would suggest themselves only 
where the story was told imperfectly, and because it 
was told imperfectly If Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ be 
the true version of that Denmark catastrophe, the 
mmd passes from commonplace morahsing to the 
tragedy of humamty itself And it is certain that if 
the thmg did not occur as it stands m the play, yet 
It did occur m some similar way, and that the truth, 
if we knew it, would be equally affecting— equally 
unwilhng to submit to any representation except the 
undoctnnal and dramatic 

What I mean is this, that whether the history of 
humamty can be treated philosophically or not whether 
any evolutionary law of progress can be traced in it or 
not, the facts must be delmeated first with the clear- 
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ness and fulness whicli we demand in an epic poem or 
a tragedy We must have the real thing before we can 
have a science of a thing When that is given, those 
who like it may have their philosophy of history, 
though probably they will care less about it, just as 
wise men do not ask for theories of Hamlet, but are 
satisfied with Hamlet himself But until the real 
thing given, philosophical history is but an idle 
plaything to entertain grown children with 

And this was Carlyle’s special gift — to bring dead 
things and dead people actually back to life , to make 
the past once more the present, and to show us men 
and women playing their parts on the mortal stage 
as real flesh-and-blood human creatures, with every 
feature which he ascribes to them authenticated, not 
the most trifling incident invented, and yet as a result 
with figures as completely alive as Shakespeare’s own 
Very few writers have possessed this double gift of 
accuracy and representative power I could mention 
only two, Thucydides and Tacitus , and Carlyle’s power 
as an artist is greater than either of theirs Lockhart 
said, when he read ^Past and Present,’ that, except 
Scott, m this particular function no one equalled 
Carlyle I would go farther, and say that no writer 
in any age had equalled him Dramatists, novelists 
have drawn characters with similar vividness, but it 
is the inimitable distinction of Carlyle to have painted 
actual persons with as much hfe in them as novelists 
have given to their own inventions, to which they 
might ascribe what traits they pleased He worked 
m fetters — ^m the fetters of fact, yet, in this life of 
Frederick, the king himself, his father, his sister, his 
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generals, itis friends, Voltaire, and a hundred others, 
all the chief figures, large and small, of the eighteenth 
century, pass upon the stage once more, as breathing 
and moving men and women, and yet fixed and made 
visible eternally by the genius which has summoned 
them from their graves A fine critic once said to me 
that Carlyle’s Friedrich Wilhelm was as peculiar and 
original as Sterne’s Walter Shandy, certainly as dis- 
tinct a personality as exists in English fiction It was 
no less an exact copy of the original Friedrich Wilhelm 
— ^his real self, discerned and reproduced by the insight 
of a nature which had much m common with hiTn 
Those bursts of passion, with wild words flying about, 
and sometimes woise than words, and the agonised 
revulsion, with the ' Oh, my Feekin ^ oh, my Feekm ^ 
whom have I in the world but thee ^ ’ must have sadly 
reminded Mrs Carlyle of occasional episodes in Cheyne 
Eow 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 
A D 1858 ibT 63 

Night in a railway tram — Annandale — Meditations — A new wardrobe 
— ^Visit to Craigenputtock — Second tour in Germany — The Isle of 
Rugen — Putbus — Berlin — Silesia — Prag — Weimar — Aix — Frede- 
rick s battlefields and Carlyle s description of them — Return to Eng 
land — Second marriage of Lord Ashburton 

No further progiess could be made with * Frederick’ 
till there had been a second tour in Germany, which 
was to be effected, if possible, in the summer or autumn 
of this year, 1858 The immediate necessity, after the 
completion of the present volumes, was for rest When 
the strain was taken off, Carlyle fell into a collapsed 
condition Notwithstanding his good resolutions, he 
became slightly fretful and troublesome, having no- 
thing immediate to do He was somewhat out of 
health, and fancied himself worse than he was Mrs 
Carlyle had grown better with the warmer weathei , 
he could venture to leave her, and he went off in the 
middle of June to his sister in Annandale 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

The Gill, Annan June 24 1868 

WeU, my dear httle Jeannie, here I am safe, with less 
suffering than I anticipated Nothing awry of all the 
ariangements , not the smallest ill accident befell My 
chief suffermg was from dust Foul an I overcame by ad 
dressing, at the very first pullmg up of the ojfj^ostte window, 
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a forcible bit of familiar eloquence to the gentleman active , 
^ how would he like to ha\e his neighbour’s duty 8h%rt offered 
bi-m to weal, which was a clean transaction in compaiison ^ ’ 
so that they at least let me keep down my own window, and 
even kept down theirs, pool souls ^ in whole oi m pait, 
almost the whole night We weie five — ^mostly fat , but 
these aiiangements secured air, though with a painful ad- 
mixture of dust and engine smoke Except myself, the pool 
souls (Griasgow bodies mostly) fell sound asleep in an hour 
or two, and woid of speech to me theie was none, though 
perfect good nature, mixed with appiehension, as I judged 
About midmght I changed my waistcoat, and took out the 
suppei provided me by my own poor considerate httle G-oody 
It was an excellent device Some winks of sleep I had, too, 
though the stoppage always woke me agam In fine, Oai- 
hsle, through a beautiful, bright, breezy mornmg, a httle 
befoie SIX Oigai there , hardly finished when we started 
agam , and at seven the face of Austm, with a gig, met me 
at Cummeitiees, and withm half an hour more I was busy 
washing here, and about to fall upon breakfast in my old 
quarters I have had coffee of prime quahty, been out 
strolling to smoke a pipe, and returned with my feet wet 
This is aU I have yet done, and I propose next to put on my 
dressing-gown, and fairly he down m quest of a sleep This 
will probably be gone before I awake again , but, indeed, 
what news can there well be m the mterim from a man in 
his sleep Oh, my dear, one Friendkm ’ (what other have 
I left really I was truly wae to leave thee yesternight , 
you did not go away either I saw you, and held up my 
finger to you almost at the very last Don’t bother yourself 
m writmg me a veiy long letter , a very short one, if it only 
tell me you begin to profit by being left alone, will be abun- 
dantly welcome Adieu, dearest I even think of Neio, the 
wretch ’ Ever yours, T Oablyle 
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The next morning he gathered and sent her a sprig 
of heather 

I am perfectly alone, he said, nothing round me but the 
grey winds and the abyss of Time, Past, Piesent, and Futme 
A whole Sanhedrim, 01 loudly debating pailiament, so to 
speak, of remimscmces and ghosts is assembled round me — 
sad, very sad of tone m the mind’s ear, but not unprofitable 
eithei A little live note to G-oody will be % comfort to my- 
self, and no displeasuie to Neio and her ovei the tea to moi- 
low mom 

He bethought himself that befoie he left London he 
had been more cross than he ought to have been, in- 
deed both cross and perverse It was ‘^the nature of 
the beast,’ as he often said, and had to be put up with, 
like the wind and the ram Mrs Carlyle had imagined 
that she must have been m some fault herself, or that 
he thought so 

The one thing that I objected to m your note, he 
answered, was that of my being discontented with you, or 
having ever for an instant been Depend upon it that is 
a rmstake, once foi all I was mdeed discontented with 
mj-self with hot, fetid London, geneially with all peisons 
and things — and my stomach had struck woik withal , but 
not discontented with poor you cvei at all Nay, to tell 
you the tiuth, youi angei at me (giounded on that false 
basis) was itself sometimes a kind of comfort to me I 
thought, ‘ Well, she has strength enough to be cross and ill- 
natuied at me, she is not all softness and affection and 
weakness ’ 

At the Grill he could indulge his moods, bright or 
sombre, as he liked 
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Heie, he said, all goes without 3olt , well enough we may 
define everything to be I find the air decidedly wholesome 
to me I do my sleeping, my eating, my walking, am out 
all day, in the open an , legard myself as put in hospital^ 
decidedly on favouiable teims, and am certain to improve 
daily One of my worst wants is clothes , my thin London 
dress does not suit this temperature, and positively I am 
too shabby for showing face on the loads at all 

Gloom, ds usual, clung to him like a shadow 

I go on well, he continued , am veiy sad and sohtaiy, ill 
in want of a hoise The evening walks m the grey howl of 
the winds, by the lonehest places I can find, are like walks 
m Hades Yet there is something wholesome m them, 
something stein and giand, as if one had the Etermties for 
company, m defect of suitabler 

The Eternities, however fond he was of their com- 
pany, left him time to think of other things His wife’s 
cousin, John Welsh, was ill He at once insisted that 
the boy shouid go to Madeira, and should go at his own 
and his wife’s expense If thoughtful charity recom- 
mends men to the Higher Powers, none ever better 
deserved of them than Carlyle But he thought no- 
thing of such things He was soon finding himself 
happy, in clear air and silence, with his sister, * feeling 
only a wearied man, not a ghastly phantasm, haunted 
by demons, as he usually was in London ’ His costume 
was his chief anxiety 

Oh you lucky Goody, to be out of all that, he said ITever 
did I see so despicably tioublesome a problem — ^insoluble, 
too the endless vaiieties being all of quack nature, and 
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Simply no good stuff foi laimenb to be had I have come 
to discovei that heie, too, I must pay my tiibute to the 
geneial msanity, take such clothes as aie to be had, and 
dehver pool Jean and myself fiom fuithei bothei on the 
subject Oh, my Goody ^ I am veiy wae and lonely heie 
Take caie, take caie of thy poor httle self, foi truly enough 
I have no othei 

The next letters are very touching, almost tragic 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

The G-ill July 5 I808 

I reckon myself impioving in bodily health As foi the 
spuitual pait, theie is no impio\ing of me I live in a 
death’s head, as Jean Paul says some woodpeckeis do, findmg 
it handiei than otherwise, and there I think I shall mostly 
continue I sleep tolerably -well always They aie all as 
kind and attentive heie as they can be Fractm dello^fessus 
anms^ I ought to think myself lucky in such a niche, and 
tiy to gathei my waywaid wandeiings of thought, and com- 
pose myself a httle, which I have not yet in the least done smce 
I came hithei My best time is usually the evening , nevei 
saw such evenings foi freshness, biightness — ^the west one 
champaign of pohshed silvei, 01 silvei gilt, as the sun goes 
down, and I get upon the wastes of the Piiest-side, with no 
sound audible but that of tiled geese extensively getting home 
to their quaiteis, and here and theie a contemplative cuddy, 
giving utteiance to the obscuie feehng he has about this 
univeme I go five or six miles, stiiding along under the 
western twfiight, and return home only because porridge 
ought not to be belated ovei much I lead consideiably here, 
sit all day sometimes under the sheltei of a comf 01 table hedge, 
pipe not far distant, and read Aiiian Oh, if I sent you all 
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the thoughts — ^sad extremely some of them — ^whioh I have 
about you, they would fill much paper, and perhaps you 
would not beheve in some of them It grieves my heart to 
thmk of you welter mg along in that unblessed London 
element, while there is a bright, wholesome summer rolhng 
by 

July 8 

I am a piey fco doleful considerations, and my solitaiy 
imagination has fiee field with me in the summer silence 
heie My pool little Jeanme » my poor, ever-true life- 
partner, hold up thy little heart We have had a soie hfe 
pilgrimage togethei, much bad load, poor lodgmg, and bad 
weather, httle hke what I could have wished oi dreamt for 
my little woman But we stood to it, too , and, if it please 
God, there are yet good yeais ahead of us, better and quieter 
much than the past have been now and then Theie is no 
use m going on with such lefiections and anticipations No 
amount of papei would hold them all at this time, nor could 
any woids, spoken or written, give credible account of them 
to thee I am wm exceedingly, but not hall so miserable a« 
I have often been 


July 9 

I lay awake all last night, and never had I such a senes of 
houis filled altogether with you I was asleep for some 
moments, but woke again , was out, was in the bathmg tub 
It was not till about five that I got into ‘comatose obhvion,’ 
rather than sleep, which ended agam towaids eight My 
pool suffermg Jeanme was the theme of my thoughts Nay, 
if I had not had that I should have found something else , 
but, in veiy tiuth, my soul was black with misery about you 
Past, present, future, yielded no hght point anywhere Alas ^ 
and I had to say to myself. This is something hke what she 
has suffered 700 times within the last two years My pooi, 
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heavy laden, bia\e, uncomplaining Jeannie^ Oh, forgive 
me, toigive me foi the much I have thoughtlessly done and 
omitted, far, fai, at all tunes, fiom the poor purpose of my 
mind And God help us ^ thee, pool suffeimg soul, and also 
me God be with thee ^ what beneficent powei we can call 
God in this woild who is exorable to human piayer 

One of Mrs Carlyle’s letters had been delayed m the 
post It arrived a day late He writes — 

July 11 

If nothing had come that day too, I think I must have 
got into the rail myseh to come up and see It was a great 
lelief from the blackest side of my imagmings, but also a sad 
fall from the brighter side I had been endeavouimg to cherish 
for the day preceding Oh me, oh me ^ I know not what 
has taken me , but ever since that sleepless night, though I 
am sleeping, &o , tolerably well agam, there is nothing but 
wail and lamentation m the heart of aU my thoughts — a 
voice as of Eaohel weeping for her children , and I cannot 
divest myself of the most pusillanimous stiam of humour 

AU yesterday I remarked, m speaking to , if any tragic 

topic came in sight, I had a difficulty to keep from breaking 
down m my speech, and becoming inaiticulate with emotion 
ovei it It is as if the scales were f aUing from my eyes, and 
I were beginnmg to see in this, my solitude, things that 
touch me to the very quick Oh, my httle woman I what a 
suffeimg thou hast had, and how nobly borne ^ with a sun 
plicity, a silence, couiage, and patient heroism which are 
only now too evident to me Three waer days I can hardly 
remember m my life , but they were not without worth 
either , very blessed some of the feelings, though many so 
sore and miseiable It is very good to be left alone with the 
truth sometimes, to hear with aU its sternness what it will 
say to one 
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All this was extremely moibid, but it was not an 
unnatural consequence of habitual want of self-restraint, 
coupled with tenderness of conscience when conscience 
was awake and could speak It was likely enough that 
m those night-watches, BmUs fell of, accusing 

remembrances must have risen before him which were 
not agreeable to look into With all his splendid gifts, 
moral and intellectual alike, Carlyle was like a waywaid 
child — a child in wilfulness, a child in the intensity of 
remorse His brother James provided him with a horse 
— a * dromedary,’ he called it, ' loyal, but extremely 
stupid’ — to iide or drive about among the scenes of his 
early years One day he went past Hoddam Hill, 
Repentance Tower, Ecclefechan churchyard, &c , beau- 
tiful, qmet, all of it, in the soft summer air, and yet he 
said, ‘ The valley of Jehoshaphat could not have been 
more stem and terribly impressive to him He could 
never forget that afternoon and evening, the old church- 
yaid tree at Ecclefechan, the white headstones of which 
he caught a steady look The deepest de Prof'wndis 
was poor to the feeling in his heart ’ The thought of 
his wife, ill and solitary m London, tortured him Would 
she come to the Grill to be nursed ^ No one in the world 
loved her more dearly than his sister Mary The 
daughters would wait on her, and be her servants He 
would himself go away, that he might be no trouble to 
her Amidst his sorrows the ridiculous lay close at hand 
If he was to go to Germany, his clothes had to be seen 
to An entire * new wardrobe ’ was provided, * dressing- 
gown, coats, trousers lying lound him like a hay coil , ’ 
rather well-made too, after all, though ‘ the whole opera- 
tion had been scandalous and disgusting, owing to the 
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anarchy of things and shopkeepers m those parts ’ He 
had been recommended to wear a leather belt for the 
future when he rode His sisters did then best, but ^ the 
problem became abstruse , ’ a saddler had to be called in 
from Dumfries, and there was adjusting and readjusting 
Carlyle, sad and mournful, ‘ inexpiessibly weaned,’ im- 
patient, irritated, declared himself disgusted with the 
* problem,’ and more disgusted with himself, ^ when he 
witnessed his sister’s industrious helpfulness, and his 
own unhelpable nature ’ 

Paidon me, he cued — ^paidon me, ye good souls ’ Oh, 
ifc IS not that I am cruel oi unthanl^ful , but I am weary, 
weaiy, and it is difficult to get the ga^hng harness fiom me, 
and the heavy burden off the back of an old wayworn animal, 
at this advanced stage You never saw such sewing of 
thrice over each of the two that were leahzed (and, in fact, 
they do seem to fit perfectly) , not to speak of my unjust 
impatience — ^most unjust — of my sulky despaii Pool, good 

sister ^ No wondei I was wae in walking mto the cold, 
bright sunset after seeing hei off The silence betoie I 
returned in again — the wind having gone down — was in- 
tense, only one pool colhe heard expressing his astonish 
ment at it miles away 

The clothes and belt question being disposed of, he 
grew better — slept better The denrhom came less 
often A German Life of Chailes XII was a useful 
distraction 

Such a man ’ would not for the whole world have spoken 
01 done any he , vahant as a son of Adam evei was — strange 
to see upon a thione in this earth , the grand life blown out 
of him at last by a canaille of ‘ Nobility^ so called 
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A visit to Craigenputtook had become necessary 
There was business to be attended to, the tenant to be 
seen and spoken with, &c He rather dreaded this 
adventure, but it was not to be avoided His brother 
James went with him 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

The G-ill August 6 1858 

Yesterday the Craigenputtook expedition was achieved 
Batteimg showers attended us from lion Grey kiikyard to 
Sunday well, but no other misadventuie at all , for as to 
fannne, neither Jamie nor I could have eaten had the chance 
been offered us, as, mdeed, it was by oui loyal tenant and 
his wife On the whole, the busmess was not at all so un- 
comfortable as I had anticipated, or, indeed, to be called 
miserable, at all, except foi the memories it could not fail to 
awaken Fiom Stroquhan upwards there are slight im- 
provements noticeable in one or two places, but essentially 
no marked change The bleak moor road lay m plashes of 
recent ram from Oarstammon onwaids Stumpy [some field] 
was in crop — ^very pool piomise the oatmeal coming there , 
and after two other gates by the side of the lagged woods 
grown sensibly bigger, and through our once ‘ pleasaunce,’ 
which is grown a thicket of straggling trees, we got to the 
front door, where the pool old knockei, tolerably scorned 
still, gave me a pungent salutation The house, tnm and 
tight in all essential particulars, is now quite buiied m 
woods , and even from the upper back wmdows you can see 
no moor, only distant mountam-tops, and, near by, leafy 
heads of trees The tenant, who was m waiting by appomt- 
ment, is a fine, tall, strappmg fellow, six feet two 01 so, with 
cheerful sense, honesty, prompt masteiy of his busmess look- 
ing out of eveiy featuie of him , wife, too, a good busy young 
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mother Our old dining-room is now the state apartment, 
bearing her likeness, as it once did quite another dame’s, 
and gland tiuly for those paits new-papeied in a flaming 
pattern, carpetted do , with tiny sideboaid, &c I recogmsed 
only the old grate and quasi-maible mantelpiece, little 
changed, and surely an achievement dear to me now Your 
old paper is on the othei two rooms, dim, hke the fading 
memoiies I looked with emotion upon my old library 
closet^ and wished I could get thither again, to finish my 
‘ Fiedeiick ’ undei fair chances Except some small injuries 
about the wmdow-sashes, <&c , which aie now on the road to 
lepair, eveiyfchmg was tight and light there A oonsideiable 
young elm (natural son of the old high tree at the NE 
coiner of the house, under which I have read Waverley 
Novels m summer holidays) has planted itself near the bare 
wall — our screen fiom the old peat-house, you recollect — 
and has got to be ten or twelve feet high under flourishing 
auspices This I oidered to be lespected and cheiished 
towards a long futuie, (SLc 

Oiaigenputtock looks all very respectably , much wood 
to cut and clear away, the tenant evidently doing rather well 
in it The poor woods have struggled up in spite of weather, 
tempest and misfoitune Even Macadam’s burnt planta- 
tion begins to come away, and the old tiees left of it are tall 
and venerable beings ‘ Nothing hke Oraigenputtock laich 
for toughness in all this country ’ For most part, theie are 
agam far too many trees ‘ 300^ woifch 0 ’ wud to cut away, 
and man, and there is a maiket,’ said a man skilled m such 
matters, whom I found mowmg there and consulted Is 
not this enough of Oiaigenputtock — Ciag of the Grleds, as 
its name means ? Enough, and to spare 

Grermany was to come next, and to come immedi- 
ately, before the days drew in He shuddered at the 
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recollection of tlie Zwe% ruliige Zimm'n ^ &c , in which 
he had suffered so much toiture But he felt that he 
must go, cost what it might Some friend had pio- 
posed to take him in a yacht to the Mediteiranean 
and land him at Trieste Lord Ashburton more 
reasonably had offered him a cast in another yacht 
to the Baltic But Carlyle chose to stand by the 
ordinary modes of conveyance He sent for his pass- 
port, nailed a map of Grermany to his wall, daily 
perused it, and sketched an outline of his route M 
Neuberg, who was at Leipzig, was written to, but it 
was doubtful whether he was attainable A Mr Fox- 
ton, a shght acquaintance, offered his companionship, 
and was conditionally accepted, and after one or two 
® prehminary shivers ’ and ^ shuddering recoils,’ Carlyle 
screwed his courage to the sticking-point and, in spite 
of nerves and the rest of it, got through with the 
operation The plan was to go by steam to Hamburg , 
whither next was not quite decided when an invitation 
came from Baron von TJsedom and his English wife 
to visit them in the Isle of Eugen It was out of the 
way, but Stralsund, Eugen, the Baltic, were them- 
selves interesting The TJsedoms’ letter was most 
warm, and Carlyle, who rather doubted Mr Foxton’s 
capabilities as courier, thought that this excursion 
might ^put him on his tnal’ He could be dismissed 
afterwards if found unsuitable Much anxiety was 
given to poor Mi Foxton Neuberg held out hopes of 
joining, and Foxton in that case would not be wanted 
But John Carlyle suggested that Neubeig and he 
would perhaps neutrahze each other, like alkali and 
acid On August 21 Carlyle went off to Edinburgh, 
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whither poor Mi Foxton had come, at great incon- 
venience to himself He found his friend ^ very talky, 
«!cratch 0’ plastery, but serviceable, assiduous, and good 
compared with nothing’ The evening of the same 
day they sailed from Leith 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Hamburg August 24 11 p m 

Here I am safe enough since eight hours, aftei such a 
voyage for tumult and discomfort (now forgotten) as I have 
seldom made The Leith people, innocent but meffeotual 
souls toigot eveiy promise they had made except that of sail- 
ing fi\e horns after then time and landing us at last fifteen 
hours after ditto We had baddish weather all Sunday, 
mediocie till this moinmg, and such a sciambhng dog -kennel 
of a sickly life Howevei, the sail up the Elbe all this day 
was blight, sunny, and beautiful, and oui history since — a 
fair piobpect e'^en of sleep being superadded — ^has been 
favouiable in all points , so that thanks to Heaven are alone 
due fiom me in that mattei And thy little heait, poor 
woman, wheie\ ei this may find thee, may set itself at lest on 
my score We have the finest any hotel, cheap too, they say 
My room is five staiis up, looking over meie roofs We 
dined wholesomely STeubeig had a man in wait — ^pooi good 
soul aftei all ^ — to say that he was ready at any houi, &g 
In shoit, except a storm of fine Avind music spieading over 
the city and not yet concluded, there is a right fau share of 
comfoit and good omens lound me heie on fan eaith again 
The music is excellently sweet , pathetic withal to the worn 
soul towards midnight , and I ivrite to my own httle partnei 
fai away foi to-mouow’s post, till it cease Agam let us 
thank Heaven Foxton, pooi fellow, is veiy good , stands 
snubbing into silence annihilates himself whenever I like, 
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and IS verily a gentleman in au and heait Good for almost 
nothing in the way of though piompt as possible But 
along with Neubeig he will do extremely well 

August 25 9 a m 

We go off at noon towards TJsedom and Rugen, Foxton 
stoppmg at Stialsund near by There will we wait Neuberg’s 
advance in safety, and can take a fine sea bathe if we hke, for 
Rugen is the Geiman Isle of Wight 

Oarzitz Insel Rugen August 27 

How glad I am to write to thee fioin heie Since yester- 
day my piospects and situation have miraculously mended, 
and at piesent I call myself a lucky kind of man I am nd 
of Foxton qmte ad libitum^ free of scratching on the plaster 
Have had agam a sound good sleep, and am lodged in the 
piettiest strange place you evei saw, among people kmd to 
me as possible Am gomg to get my enterprise dehberately 
made feasible, and as a piehmmaiy mean to have a bathe in 
the Baltic Sea as soon as this note and one to Neubeig is 
done 

Yesterday, about 11 am, after two rather sleepless and 
miseiable mghts on land, which with the thiee pieceding at 
sea had leduced me to a bad pitch, I had, with poor, helpless 
but assiduous Foxton stepped out of the railway tiain at Ros- 
tock, biggish sea capital of Mecklenburg, and was hurrying 
along to get a place in the Stralsund dihgence, with no pios- 
pect but eight hours of suffocation and a night to follow 
without sleep, when a lady, attended by hei maid, addressed 
me with sunny voice and look, ‘Was not I Mr Oailyle 
‘ I am the Frau von TJsedom,’ rejomed she on my answer, 
‘heie to seek you, sixty foui miles from home, and you must 

* I may as well say that both Mi Foxton and Mr Neuberg have 
been dead for several years 
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go with me hencefoith’ Haidly m my life had such a 
manus e nubibus been extended to me I need not say how 
thrice gladly I accepted I had, in fact, done with all my 
labour then, and was earned on hencefoith like a meie child 
in arms, nothing to do 01 care foi, but all conceivable accom- 
modation gracefully piovided me up hither to this pleasant 
Isle of the Sea, wheie I now am a consideiably rested man 
We posted forty-five miles, I sitting mamly on the box, 
smolang and gazing abioad Foxton, whom after a while I 
put inside to do the talking, we diopped at Stialsund, 6 pm, 
other side of the httle stiip of sea, and he is off to Beihn or 
whither he hkes, and I need not recall bun again except as 
sour to the fat of Neubeig, who is worth a milhon of him foi 
helping me on and making no noise about it Happy 
journey to pool Foxton ’ 

After Stialsund and one httle bit of sea steaming in one 
of the brightest autumn evenings, we had still almost twenty 
miles into the stiange interioi of the Eugen, a flat, bare, but 
cultivated place, with endless paths but no roads Strange 
buck-red beehives of cottages, very exotic-looking , a very 
exotic scene altogether m the moonhght, and a voluble, 
incessantly explosive, demonstrative, but thoroughly good 
Madame von Usedom beside me Most strange, almost as 
in a Mahichen But we had four swift horses, a new, light 
carriage, and went spanking along loadless, and in fine I am 
heie and have slept The place is like nothing you ever saw, 
mediaeval, senu-patriaiohal, half a faimhouse, half a palace 
The Herr, who is at Beilm, letuins this night Has made 
airangements, &c Oh, what arrangements ’ and even 
‘ spoken of it to the Pnnee of Prussia ’ What is also for 
practice definitely lucky, Neubeig’s letter finds me this morn- 
ing, and he will himself be in Berhn to-morrow nighty theie 
to wait N thmks in about two weeks aftei oui meeting 
the thmg might be got completed Would it were so, and I 
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home again out of these foreign elements good and bad In 
a woid, be at ease about me^ and thank Heaven I have 
human room to sleep in again, am seeing strange things not 
quite worthless to me, and, in fact, am m a fair way If I 
knew you were but well I thmk I could be almost happy heie 
to day m the silent sunshme on these remote Scandinavian 
shores The wmd is smging and the sun sportmg m the 
Imdens, and I hear doves cooing Windows up I Two 
rooms aU to myself Ooo ^ coo ^ 


Berlin September 5 

Above a week smce you heard of me I and I, unhappy 
that I am, have not heard from you one woid ^ Oh 1 may 
the hke never happen between us again May this be the 
last journey I take mto foreign tumults and honors, fax 
away fiom all that I love and all that is leally helpful to me 
But to my narrative — ^The TJsedoms in Rugen were the 
kindest of hosts to me, and the place and circle had its 
mterests and advantages , but alas I I fell unwell the day 
after writing to you Bathed m the Baltic on the back of 
aE my Hamburg and other adventures , caught cold , had 
already caught it, but developed it by the vile ‘ bathe ’ 
Felt as if I were getting into a fever outiight, and had to 
take decisive measures, though m a foreign house That 
did prove effectual, but you can fancy what two 01 three 
days I had, the I’athei as they made me do the ‘ pictuiesque ’ 
all the time, and there was no end to the talk I had to 
carry on The HeiT von Usedom is a fine, substantial, 
intelhgent, and good man We really had a great deal of 
nice speech together, and did beautifully together , only 
that I was so weak and sickly, and except keeping me to 
the picturesque, he would not take almost any wise charge 
of my ulterior affairs At length — ^Fiiday afternoon last — 

* letters had gone to Dresden 
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he did set out with me towards Beilin and piacticalities ^ To 
stay over night at Puthus, the Richmond of Rugen, and 
then catch the steamer to Stettin, and thence by rad to 
Berhn next day ’ We got to Putbus, doing picturesque by 
the way A beautiful Putbus indeed ^ where I had such a 
mght as should be long memoiable to me big loud hotel, 
sea-bathing, lodgers with then noises, including plenteous 
coach-horses undei my window, followed by noises of cats, 
item of brood sows, and at two a m by the simultaneous 
explosion of two Cochm Ohma cocks, who continued to play 
thenceforth, and left me what sleep you can fancy in such 
quarters Never till the end of things may I visit Putbus 
again However, next day’s — ^yestei day’s — steam voyage 
and rail was pleasantly successful, and at 10 30 p m I found 
the useful Neubeig, who had secuied me my old apaitment 
in the British Hotel, and here, thank Q-od, I have got some 
sleep again and have washed my skin clean, and mean to be 
on the road towaids Liegnitz and Bieslau to-moriow 
Neubeig looks very ugly — ^is, in fact, ill m health Foxton 
IS here too , sciatchy, though in a repentant condition 
Enough , let us on, and let them do ^ Berlin is loud under 
my windows A giey, close hottish Sunday , but I will take 
care not to concern myself with it beyond the needful To- 
monow we aie off Liegnitz, Bieslau, Prag, then Dresden , 
after which only two battlefields remam, and London is 
within a week Neubeig is also going straight to London 
You may compute that all the tiavellmg details — ^washtubs, 
railways, money settlements, Ac — are faiily off my hands 
fiom this point I have strength enough in me too With 
the snatches of sleep faiily expectable, I conclude myself 
roadwoithy for fouiteen days Then adieu ^ Keil Kissm^ 
sloppy, greasy victual, all cold too, including especially the 
coffee and the tea Adieu, Teutschland ^ Adieu, travelhng 
altogether, and I will never leave my Groody anymore Oh t 
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what a Sohodz even I, poor I, possess in that quartei, the 
poorest, but also the iichest m some respects, of all the sons 
of men 

I saw some prettyish antient Rngen gentlemen, item 
ladies, who regard.ed with cmiosity the foreign monstei 
Small thanks to them N B — The Baltic Sea is not rightly 
salt at all — ^not so salt as Solway at half-tide, and one even- 
ing we lode across an arm of it Insigmficant sea f 

Brieg, Lower Silesia September 10 ISoS 

We quitted Berlin under fair auspices Monday morning 
last, fortified with a general lettei from the Prmce’s aide- 
de camp to all Piussian officers whatsoevei But hitheito, 
owing to an immense review, which occupies eveiybody, it 
has done us less good than we expected At Oustrin a 
benevolent ma3or did attend us to the field of Zorndorf, and 
showed us everything But in other places the leview at 
Liegnitz has been fatal to help fiom such quaiters We 
have done pretty well without , have seen thiee other fields, 
and had adventures of a confused, not wholly unpleasant, 
character 

Our second place was Liegmtz itself, full of soldiers, oak 
garlands, coloured lamplets, and expectation of the Prmce 
We were on the battlefield, and could use our natuial eyes, but 
for the lest had no other guidance worth other than contempt 
Did well enough nevertheless, and got fairly out of Liegnitz 
to Bieslau, which has been our head quarteis ever since A 
dreadfully noisy place at mght, out of which were excursions 
Yesterday to Leuthen, the grandest of all the battles , to- 
day hither about fifty miles away to Molwitz, the fiist of 
Fritz’s fights, from which we have just now returned Sleep 
IS the great difficulty here, but one does contrive some way 
Occasionally, as at Custrin, one has a night ‘ which is rather 
exquisite ’ But I he down in the daytime— in fine, stiuggle 
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thiough one way 01 the othei I do not think it is doing 
me much huit, and it lasts only some ten days now As to 
profit — ^well, theie is a kind of comfoit m doing what one 
intended The people are a good, honest, modest set of 
bemgs , pooler classes, especially in the conntiy, much 
happiei than with us Every Lind of industry is on the 
improving hand , the land, mainly sandy, is far bettei tilled 
than I expected And oh ^ the chuich steeples I have 
mounted up into, and the baibaious jaigoning I have had, 
questioning ignorant mankind Leutl en yesteiday and 
Molwitz to-day, with their lespective steeples, I shall never 
forget 


Breslau September 11 

This is a queer old city as you ever heaid of High as 
Edinburgh, or more so Stieets very stiait and winding , 
roots thiity feet 01 so in height, and of propoitionate steep- 
ness, ending in chimney-heads like the half of a buttei 
fiikm set on its side The people are not beautiful, but they 
seem innocent and obhgmg, brown-skmned, sciubby bodies, 
a good many of them of Polack 01 Slavic bleed More power 
to then elbow » You never saw such churches, Eath houses, 
&c , old as the hills, and of huge proportions An island in 
the Odei here is completely covered with cathedrals and 
appendages Blown women with cock noses, snubby m 
character have all got straw hats, umbrellas, ciinolines, &c , 
as fashion oideis, and aie no doubt chaiming to the brown 
man Neubeig is a perfect Issachar for taking laboui on 
him, needs to be held with a stiongish cuib Scratchy 
Eoxton and he aie much moie tolerable together Grease 
plus vinegar, that is the rule 


Prag September 14 1858 

Piom Breslau, where I mote last, our adventures have 
been miscellaneous, our course painful but successful At 
VOL II 47 
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Landshut, edge of the B/iezm Gehrge^ wlieie we ai lived neai 
eleven the fiisb night, in a crazy vehicle of one hoise, you 
never saw such a scene of squahd desolation I had pleased 
myself with the thoughts of a cup of hot milk, such as is 
geneially piocurable in German mns UmsonstI no milk 
in the house ^ no nothing ’ only a ruJiiges Zimmer not opened 
for weeks past, by the smell of it I mostly missed sleep 
Our drive next day thiough the Riesen Qehvrge into Bohemian 
teiiitoiy was as beautiful as any I evei had It ended m 
confusion, getting into railways fuU of dirty, smokmg, 
Sunday gents, fully as ugly on the Elbe there as on the 
Thames nearei you We had passed the souices of the Elbe 
early in the day , then crossed it at mght We have not fai 
quitted it since, nor shall till we pass Dresden The gents 
that night led us to a place called Parduhitz^ teriibly familial 
to me from those dull ‘ Fiedeiick’ books, wheie one of the 
detestablest mghts of all this expedition was provided me 
Big, noisy inn, full of evil smells , contemptible httle wicked 
village, where a woise than jeiry shop close ovei the way 
laged hke Bedlam oi Eiebus, to cheei one, m a bed, i e , 
trough, eighteen inches too short, and a mattiess forced into 
it which cocked up at both ends as if you bad been in the 
trough of a saddle Ach Himmel ' We left it at 4 a m to 
do the hardest day’s work of any Chotusitz, Kolm — such a 
day, m a wicked vehicle with a spavmed horse, amid clouds 
of dust, under a blazing sun I was half mad on getting 
hither at 8 80 pm, agam by the railway carnage, among 
mcidental groups of the nastiest kind of gents 
The Bohemians are a different people from the Germans 
proper Yesterday not one m a hundred of them could 
understand a word oi German They are bars, thieves, 
slatterns, a kind of miseiable subter-Irish people — lush with 
the addition of ill-natuie and a disposition decidedly dis 
obliging We called yesterday at an inn on the battlefield 
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of Kolin, where Fiedeiick had gone aloft to bake a survey of 
the giound ‘ The Grolden Sun ’ is still its title , but it has 
sunk to be the dirtiest house probably in Euiope, and with 
the nasbiest-looking, ill-thiiving spectie of a landlady, who 
had not even a glass of beei, if Foxton could have summoned 
courage to drmk it m honoui of the occasion 

This is a gland picturesque town, this Prag To-day we 
had our own difficulties in getting masters of the Ziscabeig, 
Sterbehohe, and other localities of the battle which young 
ladies play on the piano — ^but on the whole it was light com- 
pared with the throes of yesterday Heie is an authentic 
wild pmk plucked from the battlefield Give it to some 
young lady who practises the ‘ Battle of Prague’ on her piano 
to your satisfaction 

There are now but three battlefields to do, one double, day 
aftei to-moiiow by a return ticket to be had in Dresden, the 
two next — Toigau, Eossbach — ^in two days followmg Poor 
Neubeig has fairly broken down by excess of yesterday’s 
labour, and various miseiy He gave up the Hiadschin 
{Radshem they pronounce it) to Foxton and me, though 
one of the chief curiosities of Prag, and has gone to bed — 
a noisy bed — with httle nursmg, pool man , but hopes to be 
roadworthy to-morrow agam He is the mainstay of every 
enterprise — I could not do v ithout him — and Foxton is good 
for absolutely nothing, except to ncutialize him, which he 
pretty much does 


Biesden September 15, 1858 

I have gob your second lettei here — a delightful httle 
letter, which I lead sittmg on the Elbe bridge in the sun- 
shme after I had got my face washed, with such a struggle, 
and could get leave to feel like Jonah aftei being vomited 
from the whale’s belly Our journey from Piag has excelled, 
m confusion, all I ever witnessed m the world , the beauti« 

47—2 
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fullest countiy ever seen too, and the beantifnllest weather 
— ^but, Ach Oott f Howevei, we aie now neai the end of it 
I am not hnit , I leally do not think myself much hurt — 
but, oh what a need of sleep, of silence, of a right good 
washing with soap and water all ovei ! 

On September 22 he was safe at home again at 
Chelsea — ^having finished his work in exactly a month 
Nero was there to ‘ express a decent joy ’ at seeing him 
again — ^Neio, but not his mistress She was away in 
Scotland with her friends, Dr and Mrs Eussell He 
had charged her not to return on his account as long as 
she was getting good from the change of air and scene 
On the twenty-third he sent her the history of the rest 
of his adventures 

Oui journey after Dresden continued, with the usual 
velocity and tiibulation, over Hochknch — ^beautiful outlook 
fiom the steeple there, and beautiful epitaph on Maishal 
Keith, one of the seven bundled that perished on that spot, 
the church doois still holed with the musketry theie — over 
Leipzig, where Foxton rejomed us after our thiice-toilsome 
day at Torgau , then fiom Weissenfeld over Kossbach, the 
last m our series, thank Heaven ^ We then got into the 

Weimar tram, found httle M , and, what was better, a 

fine, quiet bed-room looking out upon decent gaiden ground 
in the inn already known to me, where I proem ed a human 
sleep, and also a tub with watei enough next morning — and, 
in short, was gieatly lefieshed , the lathei as I absolutely 
refused to go about except m the naiiowest limits next day, 
and pieferied lying on my bed, asleep or not, to all the ‘ bights’ 
in nature At three p m we had to go again The Grand 
Duchess sent a telegiam — ^being telegiaphed to — ^most gra- 
cious but it was to no purpose I did wish to see the high 
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lady — ^yery oleyer and distinguished, eveiybody says — ^but it 
inyolyed waiting twenty-four hours in an unceitain hostehy 
at Eisenach, and then getting off at two a m , therefore re 
solutely, ‘ No, Illustiious Madame ’ Ne^t day fiom Gunters 
hausen, neai Cassel, to Aix-la-Chapelle, was among the hardest 
in my experience of physical misery — ^begins at four a m , 
no sleep behind it, nor any food befoie it, and lasts inces- 
santly till seven p m , oftenest m slow trams through bioihng 
sun, sand clouds, and manufacturmg smoke My hvmg was 
a cup of most lukewaim coffee, swallowed like physic, which 
it much lesembled, as all German coffee does, and poor eatmg 
to it , not even a crumb of biead and buttei , raw ham and 
biead, to be washed down too m one minute of time On 
this, with a glass of soda water and cognac and farthing loaf 
of tough biead picked up somewhere, human nature had to 
subsist to Aix, arrive there about seven About half -past 
eight try to eat if you could somethmg tepid and question 
able Happily the bed was once moie human — I was 
thoroughly done up 

Next mommg stand upon the hd of Ohailemagne — 
abommable monks roarmg out then idolatrous grand music 
withm sight Then embark again — anive at Ostend six to 
seven p m , get on board a boat to Dover (mail steamer), six 
hours — ^nothmg to be had as to hving, Neuberg and others very 
sick In Dover one a m , tumult of custom-houses, of over 
ciowded inns , m despair try tea and retire to one’s garret, 
with nothing to depend on but lucifers and tobacco tbiough 
the mght It was not so bad as might have been expected 
Next day a fine tiam up to town, Eoxton branchmg off at 
Bedhill, and takmg leave almost with tears By the nvei 
steamer I reach home half-past foui, or rather later To-day, 
after a good sleep, good coffee, &c , I have as bad a headache 
IS need be desired, and trace the Sfra^azen of this journey 
m a hvely manner I feel m me, down m the bi*east chiefly, 
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the stock of cold I have had secxetly these three weeks, 
but otherwise ail nothing 

Such was Cailyle’s second tour m Grermany, as 
sketched in these letters by himself One misses 
something of the liveliness of the experiences of the 
first, when everything was new, and was seized upon 
by his insatiable curiosity It was a journey of busi- 
ness, and was executed with a vigour and rapidity 
remarkable in so old a man There were fewer com- 
plaints about sleep — fewer complaints of any kind 
How well his surveymg work was done, the history 
of Frederick’s campaigns, when he came to write them, 
were ample evidence He speaks hghtly of having 
seen Hohn, Torgau, &c , &c Ko one would guess from 
reading these short notices that he had masteied the 
details of every field which he visited, not a turn of 
the ground, not a brook, not a wood, or spot where 
wood had been, had escaped him Each picture was 
complete in itself, unconfused with any other, and, 
besides the picture, there was the character of the soil, 
the extent of cultivation — every particle of information 
which would help to elucidate the story 

There are no mistakes Mihtary students in Grer- 
many are set to learn Fredenck’s battles in Carlyle’s 
account of them — altogether an extraordinaiy feat on 
Carlyle’s part, to have been accomplished in so short a 
time His friends had helped him no doubt, but the 
eye that saw and the mind that comprehended were 
his own 

Very soon after his return the already finished 
volumes of ‘Frederick’ were given to the world No 
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work of his had as yet obtained so instant and wide a 
welcome The literary success was immediate and ex- 
ceptionally great 2,000 copies had been printed — 
they were sold at the first issue A second 2,000 were 
disposed of almost as rapidly, and by December there 
was a demand for more He had himself been singu- 
larly mdiffeient on this part of the business In his 
summer correspondence there is not a single word of 
expectation or anxiety As little was there sign of 
exultation when the world’s verdict was pronounced 
The child that is born with greatest difficulty is gener- 
ally a favouiite, but it was not so in this instance In 
his journal he speaks of the book as * by far the most 
heal trending enterprise he had ever had’ as 'worth 
nothing,’ though 'faithfully done on his part’ In 
Scotland he desciibes himself as having been 'perfectly 
dormant,’ ' in a sluggish, sad way, till the end of August ’ 
In Grermany he had seen the battlefields — 'a quite 
frightful month of physical discomfort,’ with no result 
that he could be sure of, ' except a great mischief to 
health’ He had returned, he said, 'utterly broken 
and degraded ’ This state of feeling, exaggerated as 
it was, survived the appearance of the two volumes 
He had complained little while the journey was m 
progress — when he was at home again there was little 
else but sadness and dispintment 

Journal 

December 1858 — ^Book was pubhshed soon after 

my return , has been consideiably moie read than usual 
with books of mme , much babbled of m newspapeis Ho 
better to me than the baikmg of dogs V&rachtung^ ja Nwht 
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aehtung my sad feeling about it Officious people three or 
foui times put ^ reviews ’ mto my hands, and m an idle hour 
I glanced partly mto these but it would have been better 
not, so soididly ignoiant and impertinent were they, though 
generally laudatory Ach GoU^ allein, allein auf dieser Erde f 
However, the fifth thousand is pimted, paid for I think — 
some 2,800Z m all — and wiU be sold by and-by with a 
money piofit, and perhaps otheis not useless to me One 
has to beheve that there aie rational beings in England who 
read one’s poor books and aie silent about them Edition 
of worhs ^ IS done too Larkm, a piovidential blessing to 
me m that and m the ‘ Frederick ’ I am fairly richei at 
this time than I ever was, m the money sense — ^rich enough 
for all piactical purposes — otheiwise no luck for me till I 
have done the final two volumes Began that many weeks 
ago, but cannot get nghtly mto it yet, struggle as I may 
Health unfavourable, horse exeicise defective, villanous ostleis 
found to be starvmg my horse Much is ‘ defective,’ much 
is against me , especially my own fidelity of peiseveiance m 
endeavour Ah me, would I were through it ! I feel then as 
if sleep would fall upon me, peihaps the last and perfect 
sleep I haggle and struggle here all day, ride then in the 
twihght like a hunted ghost , speak to nobody , have no- 
body whom it gladdens me to speak to Truce to complaimng 

A few words follow which I will quote also, as they 
tell of something which proved of immeasurable con- 
sequence, both to Carlyle and to his wife 

Lord Ashbmton has wedded agam — a Miss Stuait Mac- 
kenzie — and they are off to Egypt about a fortmght ago 
‘ The changes of this age,’ as minstrel Burns has it, ‘ which 
fleetmg Time piocuieth ^ ’ Ah me ^ ah me I 

* CoUected edition of Carlyle s works 
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Carlyle sighed , but the second Lady Ashburton be- 
came the guardian genius of the Cheyne Eow house- 
hold , to Mis Carlyle the tenderest of sisters, to Carlyle, 
especially after his own bereavement, sister, daughter, 
mother, all that can be conveyed in the names of the 
warmest human ties But the acquaintance had 
yet to begin Miss Stuart Mackenzie had hitheito 
been seen by neither of them 
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CHAPTEE XXV 
A D 1859 62 iST 64 67 

Effects of a Literary Life upon the Character — Evenings in Cheyne 
Eovr Summers in Eife— Yisit to Sir G-eorge Sinclair Thurso 
Castle — Mrs Carlyle s Health-Death of Arthur Clough — Intimacy 
•with Mr Buskin — Party at the G-range— Description of John 
Kehle— ‘ Unto this Last 

No one who has read the letters of Carlyle m the 
preceding chapters can entertain a doubt of the tender- 
ness of his heart, or of his real gratitude to those 
relations and fnends who were exeiting themselves to 
be of use to him As little can anyone have failed to 
notice the waywardness of his humour, the gusts of 
' unjust impatience ’ and ^ sulky despair ’ with which he 
received sometimes their best endeavours to serve him, 
or, again, the remorse with which he afterwards re- 
flected on his unreasonable outbursts 'The nature 
of the beast ’ was the main explanation His tempera- 
ment was so constituted It could not be altered, and 
had to be put up with, hke changes of weather But 
nature and circumstances worked together, and Lord 
Jeffrey had judged nghtly when he said that literature 
was not the employment best suited to a person of 
Carlyle’s disposition In active hfe a man works at the 
side of others He has to consider them as well as 
himself He has to check his impatience, he has to 
listen to objections even when he knows that he is 
right He must be content to give and take, to be 
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indifferent to trifles, to know and feel at all times that 
he IS but one among many, who have all their humours 
Every day, every hour teaches him the necessity 
of self-restraint The man of letters has no such whole- 
some check upon himself He hves alone, thinks alone, 
works alone He must listen to his own mind, for 
no other mind can help him He leqmres correction as 
others do , but he must be his own school-master His 
peculiarities are part of his originality, and may not be 
eradicated The friends among whom he hves are not 
the paitners of his employment , they share in it, if 
they share at all, only as instruments or dependants 
Thus he is an autocrat in his own circle, and exposed 
to all the temptations which beset autocracy He is 
subject to no will, no law, no authority outside himself, 
and the finest natures suffer somethmg from such un- 
bounded independence Carlyle had been made by 
nature sufficiently despotic, and needed no impulse in 
that direction fiom the character of his occupations, — 
while his very virtues helped to blind him when it 
would have been better if he could have been more on 
his guard He knew that his general aim in life was 
noble and unselfish, and that in the use of his time 
and talents he had nothing to fear from the sternest 
examination of his stewardship His conscience was 
clear His life fiom his earhest years had been pure 
and simple, without taint of personal ambition He 
had stood upright always in many tnals He had be- 
come at last an undisputed intellectual sovereign over 
a large section of his contemporarieb, who looked to him 
as disciples to a master whose word was a law to their 
belief And thus habit, temperament, success itself 
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had combined to deprive him of the salutary admoni- 
tions with which the wisest and best of mortals cannot 
entirely dispense From first to last he was surrounded 
by people who allowed him his own way, because they 
felt his superiority — ^who found it a privilege to minister 
to him as they became more and more conscious of his 
greatness — who, when their eyes were opened to his 
defects, were content to put up with them, as the mere 
accidents of a nervously sensitive organization 
This was enough for friends who could be amused 
by peculiarities from which they did not personally 
suffer But for those who actually hved with him — 
for his wife especially, on whom the fire-sparks fell 
first and always, and who could not escape from them 
— the trial was hard The central grievance was gone, 
but was not entirely forgotten His letters had failed 
to assure her of his affection, for she thought at times 
that they must be written for his biographer She 
could not doubt his smcerity when, now after his cir- 
cumstances became more easy, he gave her free com- 
mand of money , when, as she could no longer walk, he 
insisted that she should have a brougham twice a week 
to dnve in, and afterwards gave her a carnage of her 
own But affection did not prevent outbursts of bilious 
humour, under which, for a whole fortnight, she felt as 
if she was ^ keeper in a mad-house ’ ^ When he was at 
a distance from her he was passionately anxious about 
her health When he was at home, his own discomforts, 
real or imaginary, left no room for thought of others 
« If Carlyle wakes once in a night,’ she said to me, ^ he 
will complain of it for a week I wake thirty times 
^ Ii6iteri> Wild MQm)rKd& vol mp4. 
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every night, but that is nothing ’ Notwithstanding all 
his resolutions, notwithstanding the fall of ^ the scales 
from his eyes ’ and the intended amendment for the 
future, things relapsed in Cheyne Eow after Carlyle 
returned from Grermany, and settled again to his work, 
much into their old condition Generally the life was 
smooth and uneventful, but the atmosphere was always 
dubious, and a disturbed sleep or an indigestion would 
bring on a thunder-storm Mrs Carlyle grew continu- 
ally moie feeble, continual nervous anxiety allowing 
her no chance to rally , but her indomitable spnit held 
her up , she went out little in the evenings, but she 
had her own small tea parties, and the talk was as 
biilliant as ever Carlyle worked all day, rode late in 
the afternoon, came home, slept a little, then dined 
and went out afterwards to walk in the dark If any of 
us were to spend the evening there, we generally found 
her alone, then he would come m, take possession of 
the conversation and delivei himself m a stream of 
splendid monologue, wise, tender, scornful, humorous, 
as the inclination took him — but never bitter, never 
malignant, always genial, the fiercest denunciations 
ending in a burst of laughter it his own exaggerations 
Though I knew things were not altogether well, and 
hei diawn, suffeimg face haunted me afterwards like a 
sort of ghost, I felt for myself that in him there could 
be nothing really wiong, and that he was as good as he 
was great 

So passed the next two or three years , he toiling on 
unweariedly, dining nowhere, and refusing to be dis- 
turbed — contenting himself with now and then sending 
his brother word of his general state 
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To John Carlyle 

Ghelsed March 14 1859 
We go along here in the common way, oi a httle below 
it, neither of us specially definable as ill, but suffering 
(possibly from the muddy torpid weather), under unusual 
feeUmess^ and wishing we were a httle stronger Jane keeps 
afoot , takes her due drives, tiies walking when the weathei 
peimits, and is surely a good deal better than she has been 
wont to be in the last two years But her weakness is very 
gieat , hei power of eating runs very low, poor soul To- 
day she seems to be trying total abstinence, or something 
near it, by way of remedy to a constant nausea she complains 
of ‘ We must do the best we can for a hvmg, boy I ’ As to 
me, the worst is a fatal mabihty to get forward with my 
work m this state of neives and stomach I am dark, mert, 
and stupid to a painful degree, when piogiess depends almost 
altogether on vivacity of nerves The remedy is theie 
IS no lemedy but boiing along mole-hke or mule hke, and re- 
fusmg to he down altogether 


In June after ‘ months of uselessness and wretched- 
ness,’ he was Humbled’ into what he called * active 
chaos,’ 1 e he took a house for the summer at Humbie, 
near Aberdour in Fife The change was not very suc- 
cessful He had his horse with him, and Hode fiercely 
about, haunted by the ghosts of the past ’ Mrs Carlyle 
followed him down John Carlyle was charged to meet 
her at Edinburgh, and see her safe for the rest of her 
journey * Be good and soft with her,’ he said, ‘ you 
have no notion what ill any flurry or fuss does her, and 
I know always how kind your thoughts are, and also 
hers, in spite of any flaws that may anse ’ Was it that 
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he could not ^reck his own rede^’ or was Mis Carlyle 
herself exaggerating, when she described the next fort- 
night with him at Humbie, as like being in a ^ mad- 
house’? They went afterwards to the cousins at 
Auchtertool, and from Auchtertool she wrote the sad 
letter to a young friend in London who had asked to 
be congiatulated on her marriage ^ They remained in 
Scotland till the end of September At Chelsea again, 
on the 3rd of October, he wrote a few words in his 
journal, the last entered there for several years 

^Eetumed Saturday mght from a long miscellaneous 
sojourn in Scotland which has lasted veiy idly and not too 
comfortably since the last days of June Bathmg, sohtary 
riding, walking, one or two fits of catarihal illness of a kmd 
I did not like , this and much solitaiy musmg, leminiscence, 
and anticipation of a painful kmd filled that fallow period 
Perhaps both of us are a httle better , one cannot hope much 
A terrible task now ahead again Steady ^ steady ! To it 
then ^ Isabella, my good sister-m-law at Scotsbng, was gone 
Pool brothel Jamie ^ We looked at the place of graves 
Tuesday last Theie at least is peace there is rest Foolish 
teais almost suipiised me ’ 

There was a short visit to the Grrange m January 
(1860), another in Apnl to Lord Sandwich at Hin- 
chinbrook — from which he was frightened away pre- 
matmely by the arrival of Hepworth Dixon He had 
evidently been troublesome at home, for from Hinchm- 
brook he wrote to his wife begging her Ho be patient 
with him ’ ® He was the unhappy animal, but did not 

mean ill’ With these exceptions, and a week at 
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Brighton in July, he stayed fixed at his desk, and in 
August, leaving his ^ife in London, where nervousness 
had reduced her to the brink of a bilious fever, he went 
off, taking his work with him to stay at Thurso Castle 
with Sir Greorge Sinclair There he remained several 
weeks, in seclusion as complete as he could wish His 
letters were full and regular, though they did not give 
entire satisfaction 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Off Aberdeen Harbour Aup^ust 3 1860 
A^iiived here after what they call an excellent voyage, 
which mdeed has had good weathei and all other fine quali 
ties except that finest, the possibility of reasonable sleeping 
I have seldom seen such an overcrowded piggery of a place 
as we had to tiy that lattei opeiation in 
I did manage a little, howevei, each night I feel wondei- 
fully tolerable aftei all is done , the sound in my eais either 
gone 01 else lost amid other innumeiable clankmgs, snonngs, 
and clangours Thank God we are got so far with success 
Could I only heai that my poor Jeanme is a httle come 
round again, now that the noises and disturbances fiom my 
side of the house aie done 


Thurso Castle August 6 1860 

Saturday — ^wet, dreaiy, gaunt, and stiange — was a little 
dispintmg, in spite of the coidial and eager welcome of all 
these good people But that night I had a capital sleep 
Next mormng I contiived to shirk church (which I shall 
always do) and walked along the many sounding shoie with 
a book, a cape, and a little tobacco, some mile oi two among 
the clilfs and crags Not a human being visible , only the 
grand ever-murmuimg sea , Pentland Path clear as ciystal, 
with Orkney Hoy Island, a fine piecipibous sea-gnt mountam; 
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to our left, and Dunnet Head some six or sev'en miles* ahead 
There I sate and saunteied m the devoutest, quietest, and 
handsomest mood I have been m foi many months Then 
I read, bathed caiefully, and set out vigoiously walking to 
arrive warm and also punctual In short, dear, I did well 
yesteiday and have had again a tolerable sleep Nay, have 
got my affairs settled, so to speak , breakfast an hour lefoT& 
the family (who don’t get into then worship, &c , till ten), 
am not to show face at all till three p m and mean actually 
to try some work If I can it will be very fine for me 

The httle butler heie seems one of the cleverest, willmgest 
creatures I have seen foi a long tune, and is zealously anxious 
(as hitherto all and sundiy are) to obhge the monstei come 
among them 

Thurso, visible, about two gunshots off, from one of my 
windows, IS a pool grey town, tieeless, with one or two steam- 
engmes m it, and a dozen 01 two of fishmg boats Noi is 
Thmso Castle much of a mansion, at least till you examine 
it attentively But it is really an extensive, weli-fuinished, 
human dwelhng-place and its situation with its noithem 
parapet, looking down upon the actual waves which never go 
a stone’s throw off, is altogether chaimmg a place built 
at three different times, from 1664 downwards (quite modem 
this my northern side of it), with four 01 five poor candle- 
extinguishei-hke towers in different parts, very bare, but 
trim, with walks and sheltering offices and walls No saddle 
hoise , not even a saddle shelty , but there is a caiiiage and 
pan for the womankmd, with whom I have not yet gone, 
though I mean to 


August 14 

My deal little Goody, — ^I could have been somewhat 
fretted yesteiday mormng Fnst at youi long delay m 
wilting, and your peiveise notion of my neglect in that 

VOL II 48 
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partioulai, also of your scoinful condemnation of my descrip- 
tive peifoimance (which I can assuie you was not done foi 
the sake of futnie biogiapheis, noi done at all except with 
consideiable pain and inconvenience and at the veiy fiist 
moment possible in my gloom and sicklmess, if you had 
known of it) But all feelings were swallowed up in one — 
giief and alarm at the sleepless, excited, and altogethei 
painful state my poor little Jeanme had evidently got mto 
A long letter was to have been wiitten yesteiday afternoon 
aftei work and bathing and dmnei weie weU ovei But, alas ^ 
at dmnei (which had been unexpectedly ciowded foiwaid to 
two p m instead of three, and had sent me mto the sea and 
back agam at full gallop, not to miss the essential daily bath) 
— at dmnei, which I found them denommating luncheon, 
I was informed that three miles off, at some Highland laud’s 

named Major there stood an engagement foi me of a 

strict natuie, and that there I was to dine Nimmer und 
Nmmermehr The majoi had not even asked me I want 
no acquaintance with any laird oi majoi I positively can- 
not go It was m vain that I msisted and reiteiated in this 
key Poor Su G-eorge offered to dme now and go waUong 
with me on the sands while the majoi’s dmnei went on 
In shoit I found I should give offence and seem a very 
sully, unthankful fellow by persistmg, so I was obhged to go 
The laud, an old Peninsula soldiei, was not a bad fellow , 
quite the reverse mdeed , had a wife and wife’s sistei and 
a son just from India and the Crimea , finally a veiy pietty 
Highland place, and a smart douce little daughter who made 
the Caithness dialect beautiful Of myself I will say only 
that I have cunmngly adjusted my horns , am called at eight, 
bathe as at home, lun out from heat breakfast piivately, 
and by this means shiik ‘ prayeis ’—am at woik by ten, bathe 
at two, and do not show face till three After which comes 
walking, comes piobably driving Country equal to Ciaigen- 
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piittock for pictuiesque effects, plus the sea, which is always 
one’s fiiend I have got some work done every day , have 
slept every night, never quite ill, once or twice splendidly 

Carlyle abhoried the ^picturesque,’ when sought 
after of set purpose He was exquisitely sensitive of 
natural beauty, when he came across it naturally and 
surrounded by its own associations Here is a finished 
picture which he sent to his biother 

To John Gariy le 

Thurso August 24 1860 

I Sit honng over my woik, not idle quite, hut with 
httle visible lesult, and that has considerably weakened the 
strength of my position here I dimly intended to hold on 
foi ‘about a month ’ and this is not unhkely to be the hunt 
Sir Q has always piofessed to be clear for two months as 
the mmimum, but will peihaps be at bottom not so averse to 
the shortei teim, theie being such a cackle of giandchildren 
heie, with governesses &c , whom he sees to be a meie boie 
to me, though to him such a ]oy Yesteiday we went to 
John 0’ Groats actually It is about twenty miles fiom us to 
the httle seaside mn Theie you dismount, walk to Gioats, 
le to the mythic site of Gioats — ^a shoio mile — ^thence two 
lather long ones to the top of Duncansby Head 

It IS one of the piettiest shores I ever saw tiim glass 
or fine coin, even to the very blow of the sea Sand (where 
theie IS sand) as white as meal, and between sand and faim- 
field a glms 01 steep slope, which is also covered with grass, 
in some places thick with meadow-sweet, ‘Queen of the 
Meadows,’ and quite odoriferous as well as tnm The island 
of Stroma flanks it, across a sound of perhaps two miles 
broad Three ships were passmg westward m our time 

48—2 
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The old wreck of a fourth was still traceable in fragments, 
sticking m the sand, or leant on harrows higher up by way 
of fence The site of G-roats has a bain short way behind 
it, and a cottage short way to its left looking seaward The 
waves are about a pistol shot off at high water It stands — 
% B a house would stand — ^very beautifully, as at the bottom 
of a kind of scoop rising slowly behind into highish country, 
ditto to west, though not mto great heights at all, and the 
big Duncansby qmte grandly screening it both from E and 
N E and all was so admnably still and sohtary extensive 
Cheviot sheep nibbhng all about, and no other hving thing, 
like a dieam The Oikneys, Ronald Shay, Skerries, &c , 
lay dim, dreamlike, with a beauty as of sorrow in the dim 
grey day Groats’ site appeared to me terribly hke some 
extinct faimei’s hme kiln Ram broke out on coming home, 
and I lost a good portion of my sleep last night by the 
adventuie This is all I have to say of Groats or myself 

Amid these scenes, and heartily conscious of his 
host’s kind consideration for him, he stayed out his 
hohday He had wished his wife to have a taste of 
Scotch air too before the winter, and had arranged 
that she should go to his sister at the Gill She had 
started, and was staying on the way with her fiiends 
the Stanleys at Alderley, when her husband discovered 
that he could do no more at Thurso, and must get 
home again The period of his visit had been inde- 
finite She had supposed that he would remain longer 
than he proposed to do The delay of posts and a 
misconstruction of meanings led Mrs Carlyle to 
suppose that he was about to return to Chelsea im- 
mediately, and that her own presence there would 
be indispensable, and, with a resentment, which she 
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did not care to conceal, at his imagined want of 
consideration for her, she gave up her expedition and 
went back It was a mistake thioughout, for he had 
intended himself to take Annandale on his way home 
from Thurso, but he had not been explicit enough, 
and she did not spare him He was very miserable 
and very humble He promised faithfully that when 
at home again he would worry her no more till she was 
strong enough to be ‘ kept onasy ’ 

I will be quiet as a dream (he said) Suiely I ought to 
be rathei a protection to your pool sick fancy than a new 
disturbance Be still , be qmet I sweai to do thee no 
mischief at all 

Alas^ he might swear, but with the excellentest 
intentions, he was an awkward companion for a ner- 
vous, suffering woman He had meant no mischief 
It was impossible that he could have meant it His 
misfoitune was that he had no perception He never 
understood that a dehcate lady was not like his own 
robuster kindred, and might be shivered into fiddle- 
strings while they would only have laughed 

This was his last visit to Scotland before the com- 
pletion of ® Frederick ’ A few woids to Mr Erskine, 
who had written to inquire about his wife, give a more 
accurate account of his own condition than it gave of 
hers 


To Thomas Ershine^ Esq 

Chelsea October 12 1860 

I got home nearly three weeks ago Jane was not weaker 
than I expected , hei house, pool soul, all set in order on an 
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impioved footing as to seivants, almost pathetic as well as 
beautiful to me I am happy to report that she has giown 
stiongei evei since, and is now once more in her usual pos- 
tuie I have got my smithy file kindled again, and theie 
IS sound of the hammer once moie audible I have sunk 
silent, humihated, endeavouring to be quietly, wisely, not 
foohshly, diligent with all the strength left to me ‘ Frede- 
iick ^ IS not the most pious of my heioes , but the woik 
awakens m me eithei piety or else despaii Why have I 
not a moie pious laboui to end with ? perhaps not to be 
able to end But one must not quarrel with one’s kind of 
labour To do it is the thing requisite My hoise is potent 
for riding, and one of the loyallest quadiupeds That 
peihaps IS the finest item m the horoscope 

The ‘improved footing’ as to servants had been 
Carlyle’s own arrangement In his wife’s weakened 
condition he thought it no longer right that she 
should be left to struggle on with a single maid-of- 
all-work He had insisted that she should have a 
superior class of woman as cook and housekeeper, 
with a girl to assist He himself was fixed to his 
gairet room again, larely stirring out except to nde, 
and dining nowhere save now and then with Forster, 
to meet only Dickens, who loved him with all his 
heart 

The new year brought the Grange again, where 
Mrs Carlyle was now as glad to go as before she had 
been reluctant 

Everybody (he wrote) as kind as possible, especially the 
lady This paifcy small and insignificant , nobody but our- 
selves and Yenables, an honest old dish, and Kmgsley, a new 
of highei pietensiouo, but inferioi fiavoui 
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The months went by On March 27 a bulletin to 
his brother says — have no news, nothing but the 
old silent struggle continuallj going on, for my very 
dreams, when I have any, are apt to be filled with it 
A daily ride nearly always in perfect solitude, a daily 
and nightly escort of confused babblements, and 
thoughts not cheerful to speak of, yet with hope 
more legible at times than formerly, and on the whole 
with health better rather than worse ’ 

In this year he lost a friend whom he valued beyond 
any one of the younger men whom he had learnt to 
know Arthur Clough died at Florence, leaving be- 
hind him, of work accomplished, a translation of 
Plutarch, a volume of poems (which by-and-by, when 
the sincere wilting of this ambitious age of ours is 
sifted from the insincere, may suivive as an evidence 
of what he might have been had fulness of years been 
granted to him), and, besides these, a beautiful memoiy 
m the minds of those who had known him I knew 
what Carlyle felt about him, and I tried to induce him 
to write some few words which might give that 
memoiy an enduimg foim 

I quite agree in what you say of poor Clough (he replied) 
A man moie vivid, ingenious, veracious, mildly ladiant, I 
have seldom met with, and in a chaiactei so honest, modest, 
kindly I expected very consideiable things of him As 
for the ‘ two pages ’ you propose, there could, had my hands 
been loose, have been no vahd objection, but, as it is, my 
hands are tied 


Fvery available moment had been guaranteed to 
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^ Frederick ’ Clough, was gone , but another fnend- 
sbip had been formed which was even more precious 
to Carlyle He had long been acquainted with Euskin, 
but hitherto there had been no close intimacy between 
them, art not being a subject especially interesting to 
him But Euskin was now writing his ^Letters on 
Political Economy ’ in the * Comhill Magazine ’ The 
world’s scornful anger witnessed to the effect of his 
strokes, and Carlyle was delighted Political Economy 
had been a cieed while it pretended to be a science 
Science rests on reason and experiment, and can meet 
an opponent with calmness A creed is always sensitive 
To express a doubt of it shakes its authority, and is 
therefore treated as a moral offence One looks back 
with amused interest on that indignant outcry now, 
when the pretentious science has ceased to answer a 
pohtical purpose and has been banished by its chief 
professor to the exterior planets 

But Carlyle had hitherto been preaching alone in 
the wilderness, and rejoiced m this new ally He ex- 
amined Euskin more carefully He saw, as who that 
looked could help seeing, that here was a true ^ man of 
genius,’ peculiar, uneven, passionate, but wielding in 
his hand real levin bolts, not flashes of light merely — 
but fiery arrows which pierced, where they struck, to 
the quick He was tempted one night to go to hear 
Euskin lecture, not on the ‘Dismal Science, but on 
some natural phenomena, which Euskin, while the 
minutest observer, could convert into a poem ‘ Sermons 
m Stones ’ had been already Carlyle’s name for ‘ The 
Stones of Yenice ’ Such a preacher he was willing to 
listen to on any subject 
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To John Carlyle 

Chelsea April 23 1861 

Fiiday last I was peisuaded — fact had unwaiily com- 
pelled myself, as it were — ^to a lectuie of Euskin’s at the 
Institution, ijbemaile-street Lecture on Tree Leaves as 
physiological, pictorial, moral, symbohcal objects A crammed 
house, but tolerable to me even m the gallery The lecture 
was thought to ‘ break down,’ and mdeed it quite did ‘ as a 
lecture , ’ but only did from embarras des rwhesses — a rare 
case Euskin did blow asunder as by gunpowder explosions 
his leaf notions, which were manifold, curious, genial , and, 
m fact, I do not recollect to have heaid m that place any 
neatest thing I hked so well as this chaotic one 

This was a mere episode, however, m a hfe which 
was as it were chained down to ^ an undoable task ’ 
Months went by , at last the matter became so com- 
phcated, and the notes and corrections so many, that 
the printers were called in to help The rough frag- 
ments of manuscript were set in type that he might see 
his way through them 

You never saw such a jumble of honois as the first proofs 
are (he said m lepoiting the result) In my bewildering 
%ndex\es& state, and with such books and blockheadism, I 
cannot single-handed deal with the thing except stage after 
stage in this tentative way Often enough I am doing the 
veiy last revise when, after such screwing and torturing, the 
really point of the matter — rule of all the articulation it 
must have — ^will disclose itself to me, overlooked by the fifty 
Diyasdusts I have been consulting 

Alas » (he cnes at another tune) my poor old hmbs are 
nothmg hke so equal to this woik as they once were , a fact 
that, but an irremediable one Seldom was a poor man’s 
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heart so neai bioken by utter weaimess, disgust, and long 
continued despair over an undoable 30b The only point is, 
said heart must not break altogethei, but fiimh if it can 

No leisure — ^leisnre even for thought — could be spared 
to other subjects Even the great phenomenon of the 
century, the civil war in America, passed by him at its 
opening without commanding his serious attention To 
him that tremendous struggle for the salvation of the 
American nationality was merely the effloiescence of 
the ^Nigger Emancipation’ agitation, which he had 
always despised * No war ever raging in my time,’ he 
said, when the first news of the fighting came over, 
‘ was to me more profoundly foolish-looking Neutral 
I am to a degree I for one ’ He spoke of it scornfully 
as * a smoky chimney which had taken fire ’ When 
provoked to say something about it publicly, it was to 
write his brief 7 ^^as m nuoe 

Peter of the North (to Paul of the South) Paul, you 
unaccountable scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for 
life, not by the month or year as I do You are going 
straight to Hell, you 

Paul Grood woids, Peter The risk is my own I am 
wiUmg to take the iisk Hue you your servants by the 
month or the day, and get straight to Heaven , leave me to 
my own method 

Peter No, I won’t I will beat your brains out first ^ 
[And IS trymg dieadfully ever smce, but cannot yet manage 
It 1] TO 

* Macmillan s Magazine August 1863 —Carlyle admitted to me after 
the war ended that perhaps he had not seen into the bottom of the 
matter Nevertheless he republished the Etas in his Collected W orks 
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At the Grangej, where he had gone in January 1862 , 
the subject was of course much talked of The Argyles 
were there, the Sartons’s, the Kingsleys, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Milnes, Venables, and others The Duke and 
Duchess were strong for the North, and there was much 
arguing, not to Carlyle’s satisfaction The Bishop and 
he were always pleased to meet each other, but he was 
not equally tolerant of the Bishop’s faends Of one of 
these there is a curious mention in a letter written 
from the Grange during this visit Intellect was to 
him a quality which only showed itself m the discovery 
of truth In science no man is allowed to be a man of 
intellect who uses his faculties to go ingeniously wiong 
Still less could Carlyle acknowledge the presence of 
such high quality in those who went wiong m more 
important subjects Cardinal Newman, he once said to 
me, had not the intellect of a rabbit He was yet more 
uncomphmentary to another famous person whom the 
Enghsh Chuich has canonized 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

The Orange January 1862 

We aie a busk paity here, fuU of locomotion, speculation, 
and leaily aie in some soifc agieeable to one another The 
Bear, the Duke, with the womankind wholly, aie off some 
twenty miles, mostly in an open carnage The Bishop is 
gone with them, to see some httle ape called Keble, of ^ The 
Chiistian Year ’ He (the Bishop) is veiy peiceptibly older 
in the face, but no change in the shifty, cunning, thorough 
going ways of him He took me iiding yesterday, gallopmg 
as if foi the King’s Hundied to see somethmg which he 
called the Beacon Hill, which we never saw, dayhght faihng 
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us, though we had a gallop of some sixteen miles You may 
figure whether it suited me in my feverish feeble mood The 
most agieeable man among us is the Duke , really a good, 
solid, Scotch product Takes, I thmk, consideiably to me, 
as does his Duchess, though I do not speak much to her 
Find the Niggei question much a topic with hei, and by no 
means a safe one 

‘ Frederick,’ meanwhile, was making progress, though 
but slowly The G-eiman authorities he found to be 
raw metallic matter, unwrought, unorganised, the ore 
nowhere smelted out of it It is curious that on the 
human side of things the Grerman gemus should be so 
deficient, but so it is We go to them for poetry, 
philosophy, criticism, theology They have to come to 
us for a biography of their greatest poet and the history 
of their greatest king The standard Life of Goethe in 
Germany is Lewes’s , the standard History of Frederick 
IS Carlyle’s But the labour was desperate, and told 
heavily both on him and on his wife When the 
summer came she went for change to Folkestone He 
in her absence was like a forsaken child 

Nothing IS wiong about the house heie (he wrote to hei), 
noi have I failed in sleep or had other misfoitune , nevei- 
theless, I am dieadfully low spuited, and feel like a child 
wishing Mammy lack [italics his own] Perhaps, too, she is 
as well away for the moment The truth is, I am undei 
medical appliances, which renders me for this day the 
wietchedest nearly of all the sons of Adam not yet condemned, 
in fact, to the gallows I have not spoken one word to any- 
body since you went away Oh t foi God’s sake, take caie of 
youiself I In the earth I have no other 
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Again, a few days later — 


July 2 1862 

Silence, even of tlie saddest, saddei than death, is often 
piefeiable to shake the nonsense out of one Last night, in 
getting to bed, I said to myself at last, ‘ Impossible, su, that 
you have no friend m the big Eternities and Immensities, 01 
none but Death, as you whimper to youiself You have had 
fiiends who, befoie the buth of you even, weie good to you, 
and did give you several thmgs Know that you have fiiends 
unspeakably important, it appeals, and let not then aweful 
looks or domgs quite teirify you You require to have a 
heait like theirs in some sort Who knows 5 ^ And fall 
asleep upon that honourable pillow of whiastone ’ 

This was a singular dialogue for a man to hold with 
himself ^ A spectre moving in a woild of specties ’ — 
^ one mass of burning sulphur ’ — these also were images 
in which he now and then described his condition At 
such times, if his little finger ached he imagined that 
no mortal had ever suffered so before If his liver was 
amiss he was a chained Piometheus with the vultuie 
at his breast, and earth, ether, sea, and sky were in- 
voked to witness his injuries When the fit was on 
him he could not, would not, restrain himself, and now 
when Mrs Cailyle’s condition was so delicate, her 
friends, medical and others, had to insist that they 
must be kept apart as much as possible He himself, 
lost as he was without her, felt the necessity, and when 
she returned from Folkestone he sent her off to hei 
friend Mrs Eussell in Nithsdale Some one, I know 
not who, wrote to entreat her to stay away as long as 
possible The letter rims — 
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I hope you do not think of returning home Should Mr 

Cailyle become rampageous I will set Mis on to pi ay 

for him Should you, during your absence, require any 
tiansaction in London to be earned out with moie than 
usual intelligence and finesse, lemember 

Mi 

But no one was more anxious than Carlyle himself 
now was that she should be saved from worries As soon 
as he had clearly recognised how ill she was, his own 
grievances disappeared There was no ^ rampaging ’ 
He was all that was thoughtful and generous He 
called himself a ^ desultory widow,’ but he tried his best 
to be happy in his desertion, or at least to make her be- 
lieve him so She was afraid of costing him money 
positively order,’ he wrote to her, ^that there be 
no pinching about money at all Fie, fie ^ Here is 
a draft, which Dr Eussell, as banker, will pay when you 
ask ’ Not a complaint escaped hum in his daily letters 
All was repiesented as going well, * Frederick’ was 
going well, the sleep was well, the servants were doing 
well Frmt, floweis, cream, &c , came regularly in from 
Addiscombe — game boxes came with the grouse season 
There was a certain botheration from visitors — ' dirty 
wretches,’ would caU and be troublesome It was the 
year of the second Exhibition, which I believe Carlyle 
never entered, but which brought crowds to London — a 
party from Edinburgh among the rest who were well 
anathematized but some one came now and then who 
was not * dirty,’ and on the whole the book went forward, 
and he himself worked, and rode, and grumbled at 
nothing, save the Scotch Sunday Post arrangements, 
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which, interrupted his correspondence ^ Truly/ he 
said, ^ that Phariseean Sabbath and mode of disarming 
Almighty wrath by something better than the secrd 
fov/r Im plmre is getting quite odious to me, or in- 
convenient rathei, for it has long been odious enough ’ 

The third volume of ^Frederick’ was finished and 
published this summer The fourth volume was get- 
ting into type, and the fifth and last was partly written 
The difficulties did not dimmish , one only consolation 
there was in it, that ^Frederick’ was better woith doing 
than other foul tasks he had had 

At times (he said) I am qmte downcast on my lonesome, 
long, mteiminable journey thiough the not Mount Hoieb 
wilderness, but the beggaily ^Oreca Moss’ one Then at 
other times I think with myself, ‘ Oieca,’ and the Infimte of 
banen, brambly moor is undei Heaven too What if thou 
could’st show the blockhead populations that withal, and get 
honouiably out of this heaic bieakmg affair, pitied by the 
Eternal Powers I If I can hold out another yeai Suiely 
before this time twelvemonth we shall have done 

He rarely looked at reviews He hardly ever read a 
uewspaper of any kind I do not lemember that I ever 
saw one in his room For once, however, he made an 
exception in favoui of a notice of his last volume in the 
‘Saturday’ 

It was by Venables (he said), not a bad thing at all — 
excellent m comparison to much that I suppose to be gomg, 
though I have only read this and one othei They really do 
me no ill, the adveise ones, or inconceivably little, and haidly 
any good, the most flattermg of the fiiendly In my bitter 
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solitary struggle, contimied almost to the death, I have got 
to such a contempt foi the babble of idle, ignorant mankind 
about me as is sometimes almost appalling to myself What 
am I to them m the piesence of very fate and fact 

He had one other great pleasure this summer 
Euskin’s ' Unto this Last,’ a volume of essays on poli- 
tical economy, was now collected and re-published 
Carlyle sent a copy to Mr Erskme, with the following 
letter — 

To T Erskine^ Lmlathen 

Chelsea August 4, 1862 

Deal Ml Erskme, — Heie is a very blight little book of 
Euskm’s, which, if you have not aheady made acquaintance 
with it, IS extiemely well worth readmg Two years ago, 
when the Essays came out m the fashionable magazines, there 
lose a shriek of anathema fiom aU newspaper and publishmg 
persons But I am happy to say that the subject is to be 
taken up agam and heartily gone mto by the valiant Euskin, 
who, I hope, will reduce it to a dog^s likeness — ^its leal phy- 
siognomy foi a long time past to the unenchanted eye, and 
peremptoiily bid it prepare to quit this afflicted eaith, as E 
has done to seveial things before now He seems to me to 
have the best talent foi preaching of all men now ahve He 
has entirely blown up the woild that used to call itself of ‘Art,’ 
and left it m an impossiUe posture, unceitain whethei on 
its feet at all or on its head, and conscious that theie will be 
no continuing on the bygone terms If he could do as much 
for Political Economy (as I hope), it would be the greatest 
benefit achieved bypreachmg for geneiations past , the chas- 
ing off of one of the brutallest mghtmares that ever sate on the 
bosom of slumbious mankind, kept the soul of them squeezed 
down mto an mvisible state, as if they had no soul, but only 
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a belly and a beaver faculty in these last sad ages, and were 
about arriving we know where in consequence I have read 
nothing that pleased me better for many a year than these 
new RusTciniana 

I am sitting here m the open air under an awning with 
documentary materials by me in a butlei’s tray, desk, &c foi 
writing, being burnt out of my gaiiet at last by the heat of 
the sun I hope by this time twelvemonth I may be at Lin- 
lathen again , at least I do greatly wish it, if the hope be 
too presumptuous Theie is a long stiff hill to get ovei fiist, 
but this is now leally the last , fifth and final volume actually 
in hand, and surely, with such health as I still have, it may 
be possible I must stand to it or do woise London 
has not been so noisy and ugly foi ten years, but this too is 
ending Adieu, dear friend ^ 

Yours evei, 

T Oajblyle 




vot. n 
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CHAPTEE XXVI 
AD 1864 iET 69 

Personal intercourse — Daily habits — Chanties — Conversation — 
Modern science and its tendencies — ^Faith without sight — Bishop 
Colenso — The Broad Church School — Literature — ^Misfortunes of 
Pritz—Serious accident to Mrs Carlyle — Her strange illness— 
Folkestone — Death of Lord Ashburton — Mrs Carlyle in Scotland — 
Her slow recovery — * Frederick finished 

So far my account of Carlyle lias been taken from 
written memorials, letteis, diaries, and autobiogiaphic 
fragments For the future tbe story will form itself 
round my own personal intercourse with him Up to 
1860 I had lived in the country I had paid frequent 
visits to London, and while there had seen as much of 
Cheyne Row and its inhabitants as Mrs Carlyle would 
encourage I had exchanged letters occasionally with 
her and her husband, but purely on external subjects, 
and close personal intimacy between us there had as yet 
been none In the autumn of that year, however, 
London became my home Late one afternoon, in the 
middle of the winter, Carlyle called on me, and said that 
he wished to see more of me — wished me in fact to be 
his companion, so far as I could, in his daily rides or 
walks Ride with him I could not, having no horse , 
but the walks were most welcome — and from that date, 
foi twenty years, up to his own death, except when 
either or both of us were out of town, I never ceased to 
see him twice or three times a week, and to have two 
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or three hours of conversation with him The first of 
these walks I well remember, from an incident which 
happened in the course of it It was after nightfall 
At Hyde Park Corner, we found a blind beggar anxious 
to cross over from Knightsbndge to Piccadilly, but 
afraid to trust his dog to lead him through the caits 
and carriages Carlyle took the beggar’s arm, led him 
gently over, and offered to help him further on his way 
He declined giatefully , we gave him some tnfie, and 
followed him to see what he would do His dog led 
him straight to a public-house in Park Lane We both 
laughed, and I suppose I made some ill-natured remark 
* Poor fellow, was all that Carlyle said , ^ he perhaps 
needs waimth and shelter ’ 

This was the first instance that I observed of what I 
found to be a universal habit with him Though still 
far from rich, he never met any poor creature, whose 
distress was evident, without speaking kindly to him 
and helping him more or less in one way or another 
Archbishop Wliately said that to relieve street beggars 
was a public ciime Carlyle thought only of their 
misery ‘ Modem life,’ he said, ‘ doing its charity by 
institutions,’ is a sad hardener of our hearts ‘ We 
should give for our own sakes It is very low water 
with the wretched beings, one can easily see that ’ 

Even the imps of the gutters he would not treat as 
reprobates He would drop a lesson in their way, some- 
times with a sixpence to recommend it A small 
vagabond was at some indecency Carlyle touched him 
gently on the back with his stick * Do you not know 
that you are a little man,’ he said, ^ and not a whelp, 
that you behave in this way There was no sixpence 

49—2 
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this time Afterwards a lad of fourteen or so stopped 
us and begged Carlyle lectured him for beginning so 
early at such a trade^ told him how, if he worked, he 
might have a worthy and respectable life before him, 
and gave him sixpence The boy shot off down the 
next alley ‘ There is a sermon fallen on stony ground,’ 
Carlyle said, ^but we must do what we can’ The 
crowds of children growing up in London affected him 
with real pain , these small plants, each with its head 
]ust out of the ground, with a whole life ahead, and such 
a training ^ I noticed another trait too — Scotch thrift 
showing itself in hatred of waste If he saw a crust of 
bread on the roadway he would stop to pick it up and 
put it on a step or a railing Some poor devil might 
be glad of it, or at worst a dog or a sparrow To destroy 
wholesome food was a sin He was very tender about 
animals, especially dogs, who, like horses, if well treated, 
were types of loyalty and fidelity I horrified him with 
a story of my Oxford days The hounds had met at 
Woodstock They had drawn the covers without finding 
a fox, and, not caimg to have a blank day, one of the 
whips had caught a passing sheep dog, rubbed its feet 
with aniseed, and set it to run It made for Oxford in 
its terror, the hounds in full cry behind They caught 
the wretched creature in a field outside the town, and 
tore it to pieces I never saw Carlyle more affected 
He said it was like a human soul flying for salvation 
before a legion of fiends 

Occupied as he had always seemed to be with high- 
soaring speculations, scornful as he had appeared, in the 
^ Latter-day Pamphlets,’ of benevolence, philanthropy, 
and small palliations of enormous evils, I had not ex- 
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pected so much detailed compassion in little things I 
found that peisonal sympathy with suffeiing lay at the 
loot of all his thoughts , and that attention to little 
things was as characteristic of his conduct as it was of 
his intellect 

His conversation when we were alone together was 
even more surprising to me I had been accustomed to 
hear him impatient of contiadiction, extravagantly ex- 
aggerative, overbeaiing opposition with bursts of scorn- 
ful humour In private I found him impatient of 
nothing but of being bored , gentle, quiet, tolerant , 
sad^jz-humoured, but never ^ii-humoured , ironical, but 
without the savageness, and when speaking of persons 
always scrupulously just He saw through the ‘ clothes * 
of a man into what he actually was But the sharpest 
censure was always qualified He would say, ^ If we 
knew how he came to be what he is, poor fellow, we 
should not be haid with him ’ 

But he talked more of things than of persons, and 
on eveiy variety of subject He had read more mis- 
cellaneously than any man I have ever known His 
memory was extraordinary, and a universal curiosity 
had led him to inform himself minutely about matters 
which I might have supposed that he had never heard 
of With English literature he was as familiar as 
Macaulay was French and German and Italian he 
knew infinitely better than Macaulay, and theie was 
this peculiarity about him, that if he lead a book which 
struck him he never rested till ne had learnt all that 
could be ascertained about the writer of it Thus his 
knowledge was not in points or lines, but complete and 
solid 
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Even in Ins laughter he was always serious I never 
heard a trivial word from him, nor one which he had 
better have left unuttered He cared nothing for money, 
nothing for promotion in the world If his friends 
gained a step anywhere he was pleased with it — but 
only as worldly advancement might give them a chance 
of wider usefulness Men should think of their duty, 
he said , — ^let them do that, and the rest, as much as 
was essential, ^ would be added to them ’ I was with him 
one beautiful spring day under the trees in Hyde Park, 
the grass recovering its green, the elm buds swelling, 
the scattered crocuses and snowdrops shining in the 
sun The spring, the annual resurrection from death 
to life, was especially affecting to him ^Behold the 
lilies of the field he said to me, ^they toil not, 
neither do they spin Yet Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these What a word was 
that^ and the application was quite true too Take 
no thought for the morrow — care only for what you 
know to be right That is the rule ’ 

He had a poor opinion of what is called science , of 
political economy , of utility as the basis of morals , and 
such-like, when they dealt with human life He stood 
on Kant’s Categorical Imperative Eight was right, 
and wrong was wrong, because Grod had so ordered , and 
duty and conduct could be brought under analysis only 
when men had disowned their nobler nature, and were 
governed by self-interest Interested motives might 
be computed, and a science might grow out of a cal- 
culation of their forces But love of Truth, love of 
Eighteousness — these were not calculable, neither these 
nor the actions proceeding out of them 
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Sciences of natural things he always respected Fads 
of all kinds were sacred to him A fact, whatever it 
might be, was part of the constitution of the universe, 
and so was related to the Author of it Of all men 
that have ever lived he honoured few more than Kepler 
Kepler’s * laws ’ he looked on as the grandest physical 
discovery ever made by man , and as long as philoso- 
phers were content, like Kepler, to find out facts without 
building theories on them to dispense with Ood, he had 
only good to say of them Science, however, in these 
latter days, was stepping beyond its proper province, 
like the young Titans trying to take heaven by storm 
He liked %ll men like Humboldt, Laplace, or the author 
of the ‘ Vestiges ’ He refused Darwin’s transmutation 
of species as unproved , he fought against it, though I 
could see he dieaded that it might turn out true If 
man, as explained by Science, was no more than a de- 
veloped animal, and conscience and intellect but develop- 
ments of the functions of animals, then God and religion 
were no more than inferences, and mferences which 
might be lawfully disputed That the grandest achieve- 
ments of human nature had sprung out of behefs which 
might be mere illusions, Carlyle could not admit That 
intellect and moral sense should have been put into 
him by a Being which had none of its own was distinctly 
not conceivable to him It might perhaps be that 
these high gifts lay somewhere in the original germ, 
out of which organic life had been developed , that they 
had been intentionally and consciously placed there by 
the Author of nature, whom religious instincts had 
been dimly able to discern It might so turn out, but 
for the present the tendency of science was not m any 
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such direction The tendency of science was to Lucre- 
tian Atheism, to a belief that no * intention’ or in- 
tending mind was discoverable in the univeise at all 
If the life of man was no more than the life of an 
animal — if he had no relation, or none which he could 
discern, with any being higher than himself, Grod would 
become an unmeaning word to him Carlyle often spoke 
of this, and with evident uneasiness Earlier in his 
life, while he was young and confident, and the effects 
of his religious training were fresh in him, he could 
fling off the -vvhispers of the scientific spirit with angry 
disdain , the existence, the omnipresence, the omni- 
potence of God, were then the strongest of his con- 
victions The faith remained unshaken in him to the 
end, he never himself doubted, yet he was perplexed 
by the indifference with which the Supreme Power was 
allowing its existence to be obscured I once said to 
him, not long before his death, that I could only believe 
m a God which something With a cry of pain, 
which I shall never forget, he said, * He does nothing ’ 
For himself, however, his faith stood firm He did not 
believe in historical Christianity He did not believe 
that the facts alleged in the Apostles’ creed had ever 
really happened The resurrection of Christ was to 
him only a symbol of a spiritual truth As Christ rose 
from the dead, so were we to rise from the death of sm 
to the life of righteousness Not that Christ had 
actually died and had risen again He was only beheved 
to have died and beheved to have risen in an age when 
legend was history, when stones were accepted as true 
from their beauty or their significance As long as it 
was supposed that the earth was the centre of the 
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universej that the sky moved round it, and that bun 
and moon and stars had been set there for man’s con- 
venience, when it was the creed of all nations that gods 
came down to the earth, and men were taken into 
heaven, and that between the two regions there was 
incessant intercourse, it could be believed easily that 
the Son of God had lived as a man among men, had 
descended like Hercules into Hades, and had returned 
again from it Such a story then presented no internal 
difficulty at all It was not so now The soul of it was 
eternally true, but it had been bound up in a mortal 
body The body of the belief was now perishing, and 
the soul of it being disci edited by its connection with 
discovered enor, was suspected not to be a soul at all , 
half mankind, betiayed and deserted, were rushing off 
into mateiialism Hor was matenxlism the worst 
Shivering at so blank a prospect, entangled in the in- 
stitutions which remained standing when the life had 
gone out of them, the other half weie ‘ reconciling faith 
with reason,’ pretending to believe, 01 believing that 
T)hey believed, becoming hypocrites, conscious or un- 
conscious, the last the woist of the two, not daring to 
look the facts in the face, so that the very sense of 
truth was withered in them It was to make love to 
delusion, to take falsehood deliberately into their hearts 
For such souls there was no hope at all Centuries of 
spiritual anarchy lay before the world before sincere 
belief could again be generally possible among men of 
knowledge and insight With the half-educated and 
Ignorant it was otherwise To them the existing religion 
might still represent some real truth There alone was 
an} open teaching of God’s existence, and the divine 
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sanction of morality Each year, each day, as know- 
ledge spread, the power of the established religion was 
growing less , but it was not yet entirely gone, and it 
was the only hold that was left on the most vital of all 
truths Thus the rapid growth of materialism had in 
some degree modified the views which Carlyle had held 
m early and middle life Then the ® Exodus from 
Houndsditch’ had seemed as if it might lead im- 
mediately into a blighter region He had come to see 
that it would be but an entry into a wilderness, the 
promised land lying still far away His own opinions 
seemed to be taking no hold He had cast his bread 
upon the waters and it was not returning to him, and 
the exodus appeared less entirely desirable Sometimes 
the old fierce note revived Sometimes, and more often 
as he grew older, he wished the established shelter to 
be left standing as long as a roof remained over it — as 
long as any of us could profess the old faith with com- 
plete sincerity Sincerity, however, was indispensable 
For men who said one thing and meant another, who 
entered the Church as a profession, and throve in the 
world by it, while they emasculated the creeds, and 
watered away the histones — ^for them Carlyle had no 
toleration Eeligion, if not honest, was a horror to him 
Those alone he thought had any nght to teach Chris- 
tianity who had no doubts about its truth Those who 
were uncertain ought to choose some other profession, 
and if compelled to speak should show their colours 
faithfully Thirlwall, who discharged his functions as 
a Macready, he never blamed to me, but he would 
have liked him better could he have seen him at some 
other employment The Essayists and Eeviewers, the 
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Septem contra Ohr%stumi "were in people’s months when 
my intimacy with Carlyle began They did not please 
him He considered that in continuing to be clergymen 
they were playing tricks with their consciences The 
Dean of Westminster he liked personally, almost loved 
him indeed, yet he could have wished him anywhere 
but where he was 

‘ There goes Stanley,’ he said one day as we passed 
the Dean in the park, ^ boring holes in the bottom of 
the Church of England^’ Colenso’s book came out 
soon after I knew Colenso , we met him in one of our 
walks He joined us, and talked of what he had done 
with some slight elation ‘ Poor fellow ^ ’ said Carlyle, as 
the Bishop went away , ^ he mistakes it for fame He 
does not see that it is only an extended pillory that 
he IS standing on ’ I thought and think this judg- 
ment a harsh one No one had been once more anxious 
than Carlyle for the ^ Exodus ’ No one had done more 
to bring it about than Colenso, or more bravely faced 
the storm which he had raised, or, I may add, more 
nobly vindicated, in later life, his general courage and 
honesty when he stood out to defend the Zulus in 
South Africa Stanley spoke more truly, or more to 
his own and Colenso’s honour, when he told the in- 
furiated Convocation to its face, that the Bishop of 
Natal was the only English prelate whose name would 
be remembered in the next century Partly, I believe, 
at my instance, Mrs Carlyle invited Colenso to one of 
her tea-paities, but it was evident that he suited her 
no bettei than her husband I told her so, and had 
this note in reply — 
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Oh, my ideal Mr Fionde, I siiiely coulan’t have looked 
so boied as that I couldn’t because I wasn’t I own to 
feelmg lathei antipathetic to that anomalous bishop A 
man ariived at the yeais of discretion wealing an absurd 
little black silk apron, distuibs my aitistic feelings to begin 
with Then considei whom I am descended from, the woman 
who when King James offered to make hei husband a bishop 
if she would persuade him to letmn to his country and be a 
peaceable subject, held up hei apron and answered, ^ I would 
rather Icepp his head m there ’ Add to all this that I stiongly 
believe with a Geiman fiiend of mine, that it is the mixing 
up of things which is the Great Bad f and that this paiticular 
bishop mixes up a black silk apion with arithmetical con- 
futation of the Bible, and you will allow that I have bettei 
leason than a woman usually has foi fiist impiessions, why 
I should not tale to Oolenso But I was leally not boied 
that day You came with him , you were there , and, with- 
out meaning to say anythmg pretty (which is fai fiom my 
line), I am always so pleased to see you, that weie you to 
come accompanied by the — ^the — first gentleman in England^ 
I should rather than that you didn’t come at all 

Literature was another subject on which Carlyle 
often talked with me In his Craigenputtock Essays 
he had spoken of literature a& the highest of human 
occupations, as the modem priesthood, &c, and so to 
the last he thought of it when it was the employment 
of men whom nature had furnished gloriously for that 
special task, like Goethe and Schiller But for the 
wilting function in the existing generation of English- 
men he had nothing but contempt A ® man of letters,’ 
a man who had taken to literature as a means of liv- 
ing, was generally some one who had gone into it be- 
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cause lie was unjBit for better work, because be was 
too vain or too self-willed to travel along the beaten 
highways, and his writings, unless he was one of a 
million, began and ended in nothing Life was action, 
not talk The speech, the book, the review or news- 
paper article was so much force expended — force lost to 
practical usefulness When a man had uttered his 
thoughts, still more when he was always uttering them, 
he no longer even attempted to translate them into act 
He said once to me that England had pioduced her 
greatest men before she began to have a literature at 
all Those Barons who signed the charter by dipping 
the points of their steel gauntlets in the ink, had more 
manhood^ practical force and wisdom than any 
of their successors, and when the present disintegration 
had done its work, and healthy organic tissue began to 
foim again, tongues would not clatter as they did now 
Those only would speak who had call to speak Even 
the Sunday sermons would cease to be necessar} A 
man was never made wiser or better by talking or being 
talked to He was made better by being trained in 
habits of industry, by being enabled to do good useful 
work and earn an honest living by it His excuse for 
his own life was that there had been no alternative 
Sometimes he spoke of his writings as having a cei- 
tain value, generally, however, as if they had little, 
and now and then as if they had none ^If there be 
one thing,’ he said, ‘ for which I have no special talent, 
it IS literature If I had been taught to do the simplest 
useful thing, I should have been a better and happier 
man All that I can say for myself is, that I have done 
my best ’ A strange judgment to come from a man 
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who has exerted so vast an influence by writing alone 
Yet in a sense it was true If literature means the ex- 
pression of thought or emotion, or the representation of 
facts, in a completely beautiful /orm, Carlyle wm in- 
adequately gifted for it But his function was not to 
please, but to instruct Of all human writings, those 
which perhaps have produced the deepest effect on the 
history of the world have been St Paul’s Epistles 
What Carlyle had he had in common with St Paul 
extraordinary intellectual insight, extraordinary sin- 
cerity, extraordinary resolution to speak out the truth 
as he perceived it, as if driven on by some impelling 
internal necessity He and St Paul — I know not of 
whom else the same thing could be said — wrote as if 
they were pregnant with some world-impoitant idea, 
of which they were labouring to be delivered, and the 
effect IS the more striking from the abruptness and 
want of artifice in the utterance Whether Carlyle 
would have been happier, more useful, had he been 
otherwise occupied, I cannot say He had a fine apti- 
tude for all kinds of business In any practical problem, 
whether of politics or private life, he had his finger 
always, as if by instinct, on the point upon which the 
issue would turn Arbitrary as his temperament was, 
he could, if occasion rose, be prudent, forbearing, dex- 
terous, adroit He would have risen to greatness in 
any profession which he had chosen, but in such a 
world as ours he must have submitted, in rising, to the 
^}ialf~8%ncer%ties^ which are the condition of success 
We should have lost the Carlyle that we know It is 
not certain that we should have gained an equivalent 
of him 
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This IS the sort of thing which I used daily to hear 
from Carlyle His talk was not always, of course, on 
such grave matters He was full of stories, anecdotes 
of his early life, or of people that he had known 

For more than four years after our walks began, he 
was still engaged with ^ Frederick ’ He spoke freely of 
what was uppermost m his mind, and many scenes in 
the history were rehearsed to me before they appeared, 
Voltaire, Maupertms, Chatham, Wolfe being brought 
up as living figures He never helped himself with 
gestures, but his voice was as flexible as if he had been 
trained foi the stage He was never tedious, but 
dropped out picture after picture in inimitable finished 
sentences He was so quiet, so unexaggerative, so well- 
humoured in these private conversations, that I could 
scarcely believe he was the same person whom I used 
to hear declaim m the Pamphlet time Now and then, 
if he met an acquaintance who might say a foolish 
thing, there would come an angry sputter or two , but 
he was geneially so patient, so foibeaiing, that I 
thought age had softened him, and I said so one day 
to Mrs Carlyle She laughed and told him of it ^ I 
wish,’ she said, ^ Froude had seen you an hour 01 two 
after you seemed to him so lamblike ’ But I am 
relating what he was as I knew him, and as I always 
found him from first to last 

To go on with the story — 

Through the winter of 1862-3 Mrs Carlyle seemed 
tolerably well The weather was warm She had no 
serious cold She was very feeble, and lay chiefly on 
the sofa, but she contrived to prevent Carlyle from 
being anxious about her He worked without respite. 
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rode, except on walking days, chiefly late m the after- 
noon, in the dark in the winter months, about the 
environs of London , and the i oaring of the suburban 
trains and the gleam of the green and crimson signal 
lamps were wildly impressive to him On his return 
he would lie down in his dressing gown by the drawing- 
room fire, smoking up the chimney, while she would 
amuse him with accounts of her daily visitors She 
was a perfect artist, and could carve a literary vignette 
out of the commonest materials These were his 
happiest hours, and his only mental refreshment In 
November 1862, Lord Ashburton fell ill at Pans, and 
there were fears for his life ‘ His death,’ Carlyle said, 
would be a heavy loss and sorrow to us, a black con- 
summation of what there has already been ’ But the ' 
alarm passed off for the time * We are both of us,’ he 
reported at the end of December, ^ what we call well , 
indeed, for my own part, I am really in full average 
case, as if I had got little or no permanent damage 
from this hideous of a book, which I can hope 

IS now looking towards its Jims I have done the 
battle of Eossbach (Satan thank it^) Battle of Leu- 
then, siege of Olmutz lie in the rough (not very bad, I 
hope) After that there is only Hochkirch Eigorous 
abridgment after that One short book, I hope, will 
then end the Seven Years’ War, and then there is one 
other After that, home, like the stick of a rocket ’ 

Age so far was dealing kindly with him Theie 
was no falhng off m bodily strength His eyes were 
failing slightly, but they lasted out his life His right 
hand had begun to shake a little, and this unfortu- 
nately was to develop till he was eventually disabled 
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from writing, but as yet about bimself there was 
nothing to give him serious uneasiness A misfortune, 
however, was hanging over him of another kind, which 
threatened to upset the habits of his life All his days 
he had been a fearless iidei He had a loose seat and 
a careless hand, but he had come to no misfortune, 
owing, he thought, to the good sense of his horse, 
which was much superior to that of most of his biped 
acquaintances Fritz, even Fritz, was now to mis- 
behave 


To John Carlyle 

Chelsea February 13 1863 

I have been very unlucky, 01 my evcellent old hoise was, 
twice ovei last week, Tuesday and Fiiaay Think as you 
lead I had let the old fellow rest on Monday Tuesday I 
tumbled out, and finding lain, snatched my mackintosh 
cloak and got away Fiitz veiy lively wind so loud that, 
being then m ciisis of inteiior, I lesolved to go at a walk 
Till the Maible Aicb, Hyde Paik, we did veiy well, but the 
wind being light ahead, and mackintosh given to lattle, the 
old scoundrel detei mined on a capei my hat blew off me 
hands undei the mackintosh A labomer picked up the hat, 
tried to wipe some of the mud off it, Fntz prancing all the 
while I had no coppers in my pocket, drew out my purse 
to give sixpence to the man, ciushed on the hat, and gal- 
loped home At night I discovered that I had no purse 
In the tempest of ratthng and piancmg and embaiiassed 
huirying, I had stuck it, not into my pocket again, but past 
my pocket, and it was gone, twelve oi ten shillings m it 
That was misadventure first, Ntchts hedeutm in com- 
paijson Till Fiiday I daily rode the old scoundrel On 
Fiiday, without the least warning or cause, he came smash 
von 11 50 
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down, lying flat on the giound for one quarter of an instant, 
had done me no mischief at all, spiang up and tiotted half 
a mile (gieatly ashamed of himself, I suppose) when look- 
ing over his shoulder I saw the blood stieaimng ovei his 
hoof, drew biidle, dismounted, found the knees quite smashed, 
and except slowly home have ridden no moie since Jane 
will not hear of my evei iiding him again, noi m leal truth 
IS it pioper F%nis theiefoie in that department I ha\e 
been extiemely Sony foi my pooi old fouifooted fiiend 
Qam trm he constantly and wonderfully was , and now, what 
to do with myself ’ or how to dispose of pool Fiitz Of 
course I can sell him , have him knocked down at Tattei- 
sail’s for a 10? oi an old song , and then (as he goes delirious 
undei violent usage and is fiightened foi running swift m 
harness) get the pool cieatuie scourged to death in a hor- 
iible May, aftei all the 20,000 faithful miles he has cairied 
me, and the wild puddles and lonely daik tunes we have had 
togethei I cannot beai to think of that He is a stiong 
healthy hoise, loyal and peaceable and wise as horse ever 
was 

Fritz was sold , sold it may be hoped to some one who 
was kind to him What became of him fuither I never 
heard Lady Ashburton supplied his place with 
another, equally good and almost with Fritz’s intellect 
Life went on as before after this interruption, and 
leave*? little to record On April 29 he writes — 

I had to go yesterday to Dickens’s Reading, 8 pm, 
Hanovei Rooms, to the complete upsettmg of my evening 
habitudes and spiritual composuie Dickens does do it capi- 
tally, such as it is , acts better than any Macieady in the 
woild , a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre visible, peifoim- 
mg under one hat, and keeping us laughing — ^in a sorry way, 
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some of us thought — ^the whole night He is a good crea- 
tuie, too, and makes fifty or sixty pounds by each of these 
readings 

From dinner parties he had almost wholly with 
drawn, but in the same letter he mentions one to which 
he had been tempted by a new acquaintance, who grew 
afterwards into a dear and justly valued friend. Miss 
Davenport Bromley He admired Miss Bromley from 
the first, for hei light, airy ways, and compared her 
to a ‘ flight of larks ’ 

Summer came, and hot weather , he descended from 
his garret to the awning in the garden again By 
August he was tired, ^ Frederick ’ spinning out beyond 
expectation, and he and Mrs Carlyle went for a fort- 
mght to the Grange Lord Ashburton seemed to have 
recovered, but was very delicate There was no party, 
only Venables, the guest of all others whom Carlyle 
best liked to meet The visit was a happy one, a 
gleam of pure sunshine before the terrible caUmity 
which was now impending 

One evening, after their return, Mrs Carlyle had 
gone to call on a cousin at the post ofiice in St 
Martin’s Lane She had come away, and was trying 
to reach an omnibus, when she was thrown by a cab 
on the kerbstone Her right arm being disabled by 
neuralgia, she was unable to break her fall The 
sinews of one thigh were sprained and lacerated, and 
she was brought home in a fly in dreadful pain She 
knew that Carlyle would be expecting her Her chief 
anxiety, she told me, was to get into the house without 
his knowledge, to spare him agitation She could not 

60— 2 
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move witliotit assistance She stopped at the door of 
Ml Larkin, who lived in the adjoining house in Cheyne 
Eow, and asked him to help her The sound of the 
wheels and the noise of voices reached Carlyle in the 
drawing-room He rushed down, and he and Mr 
Larkin together bore her up the stairs, and laid her 
on her bed Theie she remained, in an agony which, 
experienced in pain as she was, exceeded the worst that 
she had known Carlyle was not allowed to know how 
seriously she had been injured The doctor and she 
both agreed to conceal it from him, and during those 
first days a small incident happened, which she herself 
described to me, showing the distracting want of per- 
ception which sometimes characterised him — a want of 
perception, not a want of feehng, for no one could have 
felt more tenderly The nerves and muscles weie com- 
pletely disabled on the side on which she had fallen, 
and one effect was that the under jaw had diopped, 
and that she could not close it Carlyle always disliked 
an open mouth, he thought it a sign of foolishness 
One morning, when the pain was at its worst, he came 
into her room, and stood looking at her, leaning on the 
mantel-piece ^ Jane,’ he said presently, ® ye had better 
shut your mouth ’ She tried to tell him that she could 
not * Jane,’ he began again, Eye’ll find yourself m a 
more compact and pious frame of mind, if ye shut your 
mouth ’ In old-fashioned and, in him, perfectly sincere 
phraseology he told her that she ought to be thankful 
that the accident was no worse Mrs Carlyle hated 
c int as heartily as he, and to her, in her sore state of 
mind and body, such words had a flavour of cant in 
them True herself as steel, she would not bear it 
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‘ Thankful ’ ^ she said to him , ‘ thankful for what ^ for 
having been thrown down m the street when I had gone 
on an errand of chanty’ for being disabled, crushed, 
made to suffer in this way ’ I am not thankful, and 
I will not say that I am ’ He left her, saying he was 
sorry to see her so rebellious We can hardly wonder 
after this that he had to report sadly to his brother 
^ She speaks little to me, and does not accept me as a 
sick nurse, which, truly, I had never any talent to be ^ 

Of course he did not know at first her real condition 
She had such indomitable courage that she persuaded 
him that she was actually better off since she had 
become helpless than ^when she had been struggling 
to go out daily and returned done up, with her joints 
like to fall m pieces ’ For a month she could not 
move — at the end of it she was able to struggle to her 
feet and crawl occasionally into the adjoining 100m 
Carlyle was bhnd Seven weeks after the accident he 
could write ^ She actually sleeps bettei, eats better, and 
IS cheenuller than formerly For perhaps three weeks 
past she has been hitching about with a stick She 
can walk too, but slowly without stick In short she 
IS doing well enough — as indeed am I, and have need 
to be ’ 

He had need to be, for he had just discovered that 
he could not end with ^ Frederick ’ like a rocket-stick, 
but that there must be a new volume , and for his sake, 
and knowing how the truth, if he was aware of it, would 
agitate him, with splendid heroism she had forced her- 
self prematurely to her feet again, the mental resolu- 
tion conqueiing the weakness of the body She even 
received visitors again, and in the middle of November, 
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I and my own wife once more spent an evening there ' 
But it was the last exertion which she was able to 
make The same night there came on neuralgic pain 
— ^rather torture than pain — of which the doctor could 
give no explanation ^ A mere cold,’ he said, ‘ no cause 
for alarm,’ but the weeks went on and there was no 
abatement, still pain in eveiy muscle, misery m every 
nerve, no sleep, no rest from suffering night or day — 
save in faint misleading intervals — and Carlyle knew 
at last how it was with her, and had to go on with his 
work as he could 

‘We aie in great trouble,’ he wiote on the 29 th of 
December, in one of those intervals, ‘ tiouble, anxiety, and 
confusion Pool Jane’s state is such as to fill us with the 
saddest thoughts She does not gathei strength — how can 
she ^ She is quieter in legaid to pam The neuialgia and 
other torments have sensibly abated, not ceased She also 
eats daily a little — that is one clearly good symptom But 
her state is one of weakness, uttei restlessness, depiession, 
and misery, such a scene as I never was in befoie If she 
could only get a little sleep, but she cannot hitherto To- 
mght, by Barnes’s advice and hei own reluctant consent, she 
IS to try morphme again God of His meicy giant that it 
may piosper ^ There has been for ten days a complete cessa- 
tion of all druggmgs and opiate abominations They did 
her a great deal of mischief instead of any good I still 
tiy to hope and believe that my poor little woman zs a 
little thought bettei, but it is miserable to see how low and 
wretched she is, and under what wearing pam she passes her 
sleepless mghts and days In health I am myself as well as 
usual, which surely is a blessmg I keep busy too in aU 


^ Letters and Memorials vol m p 178 
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available moments Woik done is the one consolation left 
me ’ 

Other remedies failing, the last chance was in 
change and sea air Dr Blakiston, an accomphshed 
physician at St Leonards, whose wife was an old friend 
of Mrs Carlyle, offered to receive her as a guest She 
was taken thither in a ‘ sick carnage,’ m construction 
and appearance something like a hearse, in the begin- 
ning of March Carlyle attended her down, left her, 
with her cousin Maggie Welsh, in the Blakistons’ 
affectionate hands, and himself returned to his solitary 
home and task There, in Hades as he called it, he 
sate toiling on, watching for the daily bulletins, now 
worse, now a little better, his own letters full of 
passionate grief and impatience with intruders, who 
came with the kindest puipose to enquire, but just 
then could better have been spared 

‘ I vas left well alone last mght,’ he wiote on the 15th of 
March, ‘ and sate at least silent in my gloom On Sunday 
came G to enquire for Mis 0 His enquiry an offence to 
me I instantly walked him out, but had to go talking with 
him, mere fire and Inmstone upon suet dumpling, progress 
of the species, &c &o , all the way to Hyde Paik What does 
the foohsh ball of tallow want with me ^ ’ 

Sorrows did not come single Ten days later came 
news that Lord Ashburton was dead, the dearest friend 
that had been left to him As an evidence of regard 
Lord A had left him 2,000i , or rather had not left it, 
but had desired that it should be given to him, that 
there might be no deduction for legacy duty It was a 
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small matter at such a moment that there appeared in 
the ^ Satmday Review’ ^an extremely contemptible 
notice, hostile if the dirty puppy dared,’ on the last 
published volumes of ‘ Frederick ’ This did not even 
vex him, *was not worth a snuff of tobacco,’ only he 
thought it was a pity that Venables just then should 
have allowed the book to fall into unworthy hands 
He wrote to his wife daily — ^a few words to satisfy her 
that he was well At length the absence from her 
became unbearable He took a house at St Leonards, 
to which she could be removed , and, leaving Cheyne 
Row to the care of Mr Larkin, he went down, with his 
work, to join her Most things in this world have their 
sunny side — the planet itself fiist, and then the fortunes 
of its occupants His grief and anxiety had convinced 
Mrs Carlyle of her husband’s real love for her, which 
she had long doubted But that was all, for her suffer- 
ings were of a kind which few human frames could bear 
without sinking under them Carlyle was patient and 
tender , a).l was done for her which care and love could 
provide , she had not wholly lost her strength or energy , 
but the pain and sleeplessness continued week after 
week without sign of abating They remained at St 
Leonards till the middle of July, when desperate, after 
twelve nights absolutely without sleep of any kind, she 
rallied her force, rose, and went off, under John Car- 
lyle’s charge, through London to Annandale, there to 
shake off the horrible enchantment oi else to die 
It was on the eve of her birthday that she made her 
flight No one was more absolutely free than she was 
from superstition, but times and seasons were associated 
with human feelings , she might either end her life 
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altogether or receive a fresh lease of it Carlyle 
remained at St Leonards, to gather his b(;oks and 
papeis together She was to go first to his siste^, .ilrs 
Austin, at the Grill * Oh what a birthday is this for 
thee ^ ’ he cried after her, ^ flying from the tormentor, 
panting like the hunted doe witu ill the hounds of the 
pit in chase Poor Mary will do ner very best and 
sisterliest for you , a kinder soul is not on earth ’ The 
violent revulsion, strange to say, for a time succeeded 
The journey did not hurt her She recovered sleep a 
little, strength a little Slowly, very slowly and with 
many 1 elapses, she rallied into a more natural state, 
first at the Grill and afterwards with the Russells in 
Nithsdale^ Carlyle could not follow except with his 
heart, but the thoughts which he could spare from his 
work were given to what he would do for her if she was 
ever restoied to him alive 

There was to be no more hiring of carnages, no more 
omnibuses She was henceforth to have a brougham 
of her own Her room in Cheyne Eow in which she 
had so suffered, was re-papered, re-arranged, with the 
kind help of Miss Bromley, that she might be sur- 
rounded with objects unassociated with the past 

Here are a series of extracts from the letters which 
he wrote to her — 


Chelsea July 29 1864 

People do not help me much Oh daihng, when will you 
come back and piotect me ^ God above will have arranged 
that for both of us, and it will be His will not ouis that can 

* For the Eussells aud all they did for Mrs Carlyle see T etters an^ 
MetnortcUs vol lu p 204 et seq 
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lule It My thoughts are a prayer foi my poor little life- 
partner who has fallen lame beside me after travelhng so 
many steep and thorny ways I will stop this, lest I fall to 
crying altogether 


August 1 

Woiked too late yesterday Walked out foi exeioise at 
seven p m Wild, windy sky Stieets — ^thank God f — ^nearly 
empty, lain thieatemng My walk was gloomy, md as 
death, but not provoking, not so miseiable as many Gloom, 
sorrow , but mstead of rage — suppressed lage as too often — 
pious grief, heavy but blessed lathei I read till midnight, 
then out agam, sohtary as a ghost, and to bed about one I 
see nobody, wish to see nobody 


August 2 

I am out of sorts , no woik haidly , and mn about as 
miseiable as my woist enemy could wish , and my poor little 
fnend of friends, she has fallen wounded to the giound and 
I am alone — alone ^ My spuits are quite sunk , my hand is 
quite out Postman Bullock wants me to get his son pro- 
moted Can’t 1 9 Somebody else wants 50Z till he piove 
the Bible out of square Another requests me to induct him 
into liteiature Another to say how he can save mankind, 
which IS much his wish, &c 


August 3 

Your poor nervous system ruined, not by those late 
months only, but by long yeais of more or less the hke ^ 
Oh, you have had a haid hfe ^ I, too, not a soft one but 
yours beside me ’ Alas ^ alas ^ I am better than 
yesteiday, still not quite up to par The noises have con- 
siderably increased about me, but I care much less about 
them m geneial Night always bring her coolness, hei silence, 
which is an infinit e solace to us, body and soul Nothing of 
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blockhead manland’s pioceduie seems madder and e\ en more 
condemnable to me than this of then brutish bedlamitish 
creation of needless noises 


August 4 

What a blessed course of rehgious industry is that of 
Scotland to guaid against letteis coming or going so many 
days eveiy month The seventh day, fouith part of a luna 
tion , that IS the leal fact it all lests on , and such a hubbub 
made of it by the vile flunkey souls who call themselves 
special worshippcis of the Most High Mumbo Jumbo on 
the coast of Guinea almost seems a shade more lespectable 

I Tjias absent from London during the summer I 
had heard that the Carlyles had left St Leonards and 
that she was in Scotland, and I wrote to him under 
the impression that she must be recovering He 
answered that I had been far too hopeful 


Chelsea August 6 

The accounts have mostly been bad , but for two days past 
seem (to myself) to indicate something of leal improvement 
I am always veiy sanguine in the mattei , but get the saddest 
lebukes, as you see God oniy know^ what is to become of 
it all But I keep as busy as the Fates will allow, and m 
that find the summary of any consolation that remams to me 
My progress is, as it has always been, frightfully slow , but, 
if I live a few months, I always think I shall get the accursed 
millstone honouiably sawed from my neck, and once more 
revisit the dayhght and the dry land, and see bettei what 
steps aie to be taken I have no company heie but my 
horse Indeed I have mainly consorted vith my horse for 
eight years back— and he, the staff of my hfe otherwise, is 
better company than any I could get at piesent in these 
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latitudes — an honest creature that is always candid with me 
and xationally useful in a small way, which so few aie 
Wish me well and return, the sooner the better How well 
I lemember the last night you and Mrs Fioude were here » 
It was the last sight I had of my poor little life-compamon 
still afoot by my side, cheeiily footing the lough ways along 
with me, not overwhelmed m wild deluges of miseiy as now 
At spes infracta/ This is the Place of Hope — Yours ever, 
T 0 

To hei his letters continued constant, his spirits 
varying with her accounts of herself, but, as he had 
said to me, always trying to be sanguine 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Chelsed, August 11 

Oh, what a dehveiance to the loaded heart of me — one 
ought not to be so desperate, but I was too eaily awake 
again, and flesh is weak Oh, I am so sad, sad, sad, but have 
often been more miserable fai The sonow has forgivmiess 
m it, reconciliation to all men and things, especially to all 
men, not secret rage and vain struggle, as too often Oh, do 
but get better, my own Schatz We shall have good days 
yet, please God 


August 16 18 

May I really think the vengeful Funes aie abatmg, going 
gradually to their homes— and that my poor httle Eurydice 
will come back again and make me nch God of His mercy 
grant it to me and you Amen I What a humiliated, 
broken-down, poor cheepy wretch I am ^ Condemned to 
dwell among the pots and live upon unclean blockheadism, 
and hug foul creatures to my bosom, coaxmg them to tell 
me i\hat they know, these long years past, tiU I feel myself 
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to have become foul and blockheadish On, on, to get it 
pitched away from me into the bottomless Pool » 


August 25 

The girls are raging and sciuhbing, the cui tains all on 
the ropes in the garden Oat, with miniatuie black likeness 
of herself, contemplatively vandeiing among the skiits of 
them Not a mouse stirring ^ Oh dear ^ I wish my G-oody 
was back, but I won’t be impatient Oh, no, no as long as 
I hear of her getting inch by inch into her old self again 
The heavens truly are merciful and giacioiis to me, though 
they load my back lathei soie 


August 29-30 

The blessed silence of Sabbath Nobody loves his Sab 
bath as I do There is something quite divine to me in that 
cessation of barrel organs, pianos, tumults, and 3umbhngs 
I easily do a better day’s work than on any other day of the 
&even , and, if left alone, have a solemn kind of sadness, a 
gloom of mmd which, though heavy to bear, is not unallied 
with saciedness and blessedness Pool httle soul ^ You 
are the helm, intellect of the house Nobody else has the 
least skill in steering My poor scissors, for example, you 
would find them m peihapb five minutes Nobody else I think 
will in five months, ‘Nowhere to be found, sir’ ‘Can’t 
find them,’ say thuy, as so many rabbits 01 blue-bottle flies 
might 


August 31 ^ 

It IS the waest and foilornest-lookmg thing, like to make 
me cry outright Indeed, I often feel, if I could sit down 
and greet foi a whole day it would be an infinite rehef to 
me, but one’s eves grow dry What a quantity of greeting^ 
too, one used to do m the begmning of life I am but low- 

* Describing the re arrangement of ber bedroom 
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spirited, yon see Want of potatoes, I am ashamed to say, is 

the somce of everythmg, and I will give up 

September 8 9 

Oil, how I Wish I had you here again, ill oi not ill Ve 
will tiy to bear the yohe togethei, and the sight of yom face 
will do my sick heait good Youi account would have 
made me quite glad again, had not my spnits been otherwise 
below par Want of potatoes, want of regular bodily health, 
nay — it must be admitted — I am myself too inegular with 
no Goody near me If I weie but regular ^ Theie will be 
nothing foi it but that you come home and regulate 

September 20 

You are evidently suffering much I cannot help you 
at all The only thmg I can do is to wish f oi you here again, 
such as you aie , quiet at your own chimney-nook where it 
would be new life to me to see you sittmg, never so lame if 
not quite too miserable and not in pam «enduiable Endur- 
able or not, we two, and not any other body, aie the natuial 
bearers of it Of myself there is nothing to xecord, but 
a gallop of excellence yesteiday, an evening to myself alto- 
gether, almost incapable, not quite, and a walk under the 
shinmg skies between twelve and one a m The weathei is 
as beautiful as it can be Silent stiangely when the infernal 
cockneyisms sink away — so silent, biilliant, sad, that I was 
like to greet looking at it 

September 22 

I had the pain of excluding poor Earie last night I 
knew his rap and indeed was peiemptory befoie that ‘ 'No- 
body ^ ’ Bun Fane leally wishes well to both of us In my 
lonelmess heie it often seems to me as if theie was nothing 
but nasty organ-grinding, misguided, hostile, savage, or 
indifferent people round me from shore to shore , and Fane’s 
withdrawing footstep had a kmd of sadness 
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September 27 

It IS no wondei, as Jean says, that yon are ‘blackbased’^ 
at such a journey lying ahead, but the real hkelihood is it 
will pass without essential damage to you You will get to 
me on Satuiday morning, aud find me at least, and what 
home we have on this vexed earth, tine to one another while 
we stay here The house is quite leady I shall not be 
long with my book now On Sunday in Eelgiave Square 
T met the Dean of Westminstei , innocent heterodox soul, 
dtase on toast and watei, coming on with his neat black eyed 
little Scotch wife Oh, what mquiries ^ Really veiy mnocent 
people, and leally interested in yon 


September 29 

Oh, my suffeimg little Jeannie ^ Not a wink of leal 
sleep again foi you I read (youi letter) with that kind of 
heait you may suppose in the blight beautiful morning, 
even Maigaietta Teriace looking wholesome and kind, while 
for poor us theie is nothing but restless pam and chagrin 
And yet, dearest, theie is something in yom note ^ which is 
welcomei to me than anything I have yet had — a sound of 
piety^ of devout humihation and gentle hope and submission 
to the Highest, which affects me much and has been a great 
comfort to me Yes, poor darling ^ This was wanted Pioud 
stoicism you nevei failed in, noi do I want you to abate of 
it But theie is something beyond of which I beheve yon 
to have had too httle It softens the angry heart and is 
far from weakening it — ^nay, is the final strength of it, the 
fountain and nouiishment of all real strength Come home 
to youi own pool nest again That is a good change, and 
cleaily the best of aU Giid your soul heroically together, 
and let me see you on Saturday by my side again, foi weal 

^ Abased — It was a phrase of my mother s — T C 
^ Letters and MeynonaZs vol 111 p 211 
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or woe We have had a great deal of hard tiavelling 
together, we will not break down yet, please God How to 
thank Dr and Mis R^'ssell for what they have done for you, 
much moie how to lep ly them, beats all my ingenuity 

And so Mrs Carlyle came back to Cheyne Row, from 
which she had been carried six months before as in a 
hearse, expecting to see it no more She reappeared 
in hei old circle, weak, shattered, her body worn to a 
shadow, but with her spirit bright as ever — biighter 
perhaps, for Carlyle’s tenderness in her illness had 
convinced her that he really cared for her, and the sun- 
set of her married life recovered something of the 
colours of its morning He, too sanguine always, per- 
suaded himself that her disorder was now worn out, 
and that she was on the way to a perfect restoration 
She, I think, was under no such illusion There was 
a gentle smile in her face, if one evei spoke of it, 
which showed her incredulity But from London she 
took no hurt She seemed rather to gain strength 
than to lose it To her friends she was as risen fiom 
the dead, and it was a pleasure to her to see how dear 
she was to them and with what eagerness they pressed 
forward to be of use No one could care a little for 
Mrs Carlyle, and the singular nature of her illness 
added to the interest which was felt for her She re- 
quired new milk in the morning A supply was sent 
in daily, fresh from the Rector’s cow The brougham 
was bought, and she had a childlike pride in it, as 
her husband’s present ^ Strange and precious to look 
back upon,’ he says, ‘ those last eighteen months as of 
a second youth— almost a second childhood, with the 
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wisdom and graces of old age, whicli by Heaven’s great 
mercy were conceded to her and me ’ 

‘ Frederick ’ was finished in January, the last of Car- 
lyle’s great woiks, the last and grandest of them ‘ The 
dreary task, and the sorrows and obstructions attending 
it,’ * a magazine of despairs, impossibilities, and ghastly 
difficulties never known but to himself, and by himself 
never to be forgotten,’ ail was over, ^locked away and 
the key turned on it ’ ^It nearly killed me’ [he says 
in his journal], ‘it, and my poor Jane’s dreadful illness, 
now happily over No sympathy could be found on 
earth for those horrid struggles of twelve years, nor 
happily was any needed On Sunday evening in the 
end of January (1865) I walked out, with the multiplex 
feeling — joy not very prominent in it, but a kind of 
solemn thankfulness traceable, that I had written the 
last sentence of that unutterable book, and, contrary to 
many forebodings in bad hours, had actually got done 
with it for ever ’ 

‘Frederick’ was translated instantly mto German, 
and in Germany, where the conditions were better 
known in which Carlyle had found his materials, there 
was the warmest appreciation of what he had done 
The sharpest scrutiny only served to show how accurate 
was the workmanship Few people anywhere in Europe 
dreamt twenty years ago of the position which Geimany, 
and Prussia at the head of it, were so soon to occupy 
Yet Carlyle’s book seemed to have been composed in 
conscious anticipation of what was coming He had 
given a voice to the national feeling He had brought 
up as it were from the dead the creator of the Prussian 
monarchy, and had replaced him among his people as a 

51 
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living and breathing man He had cleared the air for 
the impending revolution, and Europe, when it came, 
could see how the seed had grown which had expanded 
into the G-erman Empire 

In England it was at once admitted that a splendid 
addition had been made to the national literature 
The book contained, if nothing else, a gallery of 
historical figures executed with a skill which placed 
Carlyle at the head of literary portrait painters The 
Enghsh mind remains insular and is hard to interest 
supremely in any history but its own The tone of 
* Frederick’ nowhere harmonized with popular senti- 
ment among us, and every page contained something 
to offend Yet even in England it was better received 
on its first appearance than any of Carlyle’s other works 
had been, and it gave solidity and massiveness to his 
already brilliant fame No critic, after the completion 
of * Frederick,’ challenged Carlyle’s right to a place 
beside the greatest of English authors, past or present 

He had sorely tried America, but America forgave 
his sarcasms — forgot the ^ smoky chimney,’ forgot the 
‘ Iliad in a Nutshell,’ and was cordially and enthusiastic- 
ally admiring Emerson sent out a paragraph, which 
went the round of the Union, that ' Frederick ” was 
the wittiest book that was ever written , a book that 
one would think the English people would rise up in 
mass and thank the author for by cordial acclamation, 
and signify, by crowning him with oak leaves, their joy 
that such a head existed among them , ’ ' while sym- 
pathising and much-reading America would make a 
new treaty, or send a Minister Extraordinary to offer 
congratulations of honouring delight to England in 
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acfcaowledgment of this donation ’ A rather sanguine 
expectation on Emerson’s part^ England has ceased 
to stone or bum her prophets, but she does not yet 
make them the subject of international treaties She 
crowns with oak leaves her actors and her prima-donnas, 
her politicians, who are to-day her idols, and to-morrow 
will find none so poor to do them reverence , to wise 
men she is contented to pay more moderate homage, 
and leaves the final decorating work to time and future 
generations 


51 - ‘2 
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CHAPTEE XXVII 
AD 1865 6 JET 70-71 

‘Prederiek completed— Summer in Annandale — Mrs Carlyle in 
Nithsdale— Visit to Lmlathen — ^Thomas Erskine — ^Tke Edinburgli 
Eeetorsliip — ^Peelings in Cheyne Bov about it — ^Buskin s * Ethics 
of the Dust 

The last proofs of ‘ Frederick ’ being corrected and dis- 
missed, the Carlyles went down, in the spring of 1865, 
to stay with Lady Ashburton at a seaside cottage at 
Seaton, in Devonshire They spent a few quiet weeks 
there, and then went home again — Carlyle, so he says, 
to ^ sink and sink into ever new depths of stupefaction 
and dark misery of body and mind ’ He was a restless 
spirit When busy, he complained that his work was 
killing him , when he was idle, his mind preyed upon 
itself Perhaps, as was generally the case, he exagger- 
ated his own discomforts Long before he had told his 
faimly, when he had terrified them with his accounts of 
himself, that they ought to know that when he cried 
Murder he was not always being killed When his soul 
seemed all black, the darkness only broken by hght- 
nmgs, he was aware that sometimes it was only a 
want of potatoes StiU, in the exhaustion which 
followed on long exertion he was always wildly 
humoured About May he foxmd that he wanted fresh 
change Something was amiss with Mrs Carlyle’s 
right arm, so that she had lost the use of it for writing 
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She seemed well otherwise, however, she had no 
objection to bemg left alone, and he set off for Annan- 
dale, where he had not been for three years ‘Poor old 
Scotland ^ ’ he said ‘ It almost made me greet when I 
saw it again, and the first sound of a Scotch guard, and 
his broad accent, was strange and affecting to me ’ His 
wife and he had grown but ‘ a feckless pair of bodies,’ 
‘a pair of miserable creatures,’ but they would not 
‘ tine heart ’ , and at the house of his sister, Mrs Austm, 
he found the most careful preparations for his comfort 
— ‘ new pipes,’ ‘ new towels,’ ‘ new, excellent potatoes,’ 
‘ a new sofa to lie down upon after his ndes,’ everything 
that his heart could wish for 

Not a sound aU night at the G-iU, he wrote, after his anival, 
except, at stated times, the grinding, biief clash of the rail 
way, which, if I hear it at all, is a lash or loud ciaok of the 
Mammon whip, going on at present ovei all the eaith, on the 
enslaved backs of men , I alone enfranchised from it, nothing 
to do but heal it savagely clashmg, breaking G-od Almighty’s 
silence in that fatal or tragic manner, saying — ^not to me — 
‘ Ye accursed slaves I ’ 

Mrs Carlyle made shift to write to him with the hand 
which was left to her , lively as ever, careful, for his 
sake, to take her misfortunes lightly He, on his part, 
was admiringly grateful 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

The GriU June 9 

Thanks for the struggle you have made to get me a word 
of authentic tidings sent I can read perfectly your poor 
httle left-hand lessons, and wonder at the progress you have 
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made Don’t be impious, however Your poor right hand 
will be restored to you, please God , and we may depend 
apon it, neither the commg noi the going in such cases goes 
by the rule of capiice Alas ^ what a time we have all got 
into ^ I finished last night the dullest thick book, long- 
winded, though intelligent, of Lyell , and the tendency of it, 
very impotent, was upon the whole, to prove that we are 
much the same as the apes , that am was probably no 
other than a fortunate ouiang-outang who succeeded in rising 
in the world May the Lord confound all such dreary in 
sciences of loquacious blockheadism, entithng itself Science 
Science, as the understanding of things worth knowing, was 
once a far different matter from this melancholy maundering 
and idle lookmg into the unknowable, and apparently the not 
worth knowing 

He had his horse with him — Fritz’s successoi, Lady 
Ashburton’s present, whom he called Noggs On 
Noggs’s back he wandered round the old neighbour- 
hood, which he had &rst known as a schoolboy, and then 
as usher 

Poor old Annan 1 he wrote There the old houses stood, 
a bleared evening sun shming as if in anger on them , but 
the disagreeable, mostly paltry hving creatures who used to 
vex me m those days were all gone The old Academy 
House ^ what a considerable stride to the New Academy I 
have been m for some tune, and am t hinkin g soon to quit 
Good mght, ye of the paltry type — ^ye of the lovely, too 
Good, and good only, be with you all ^ Noggs and I, after 
these reflections, started at a mighty pace for Oummertrees, 
wind howlmg direct in our faces, and were there just as a 
luggage train was passing, amid tempests of muddy smoke, 
with a shrieking stoim of discord, which Noggs could not but 
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pause to watch the passage of, with a mixture of wonder and 
abhorrence The waving of the woods about Kelhead, grandly 
soughing in the windy sunset, soon hushed the mind of both 
of us to a better tone, if not a much gladder 

Again — 

June July, 1865 

My iides are very stiange, m the mood so foieign as mine 
Last night, 6 to 8 p m , was a perfect whulwmd, as the day 
had been, though otherwise fresh and genial I went for the 
jSrst tune by the Piiest-side Sands hToggs had some reluct- 
ance to put forth his speed in the new element strong tem- 
pests on the right eye , on the left the far-off floods of Sol- 
way , Criiffel and the mountains, with the foieground of flat 
sand, in paits white with salt, right ahead But I made the 
dog go, and had really a very inteiesting gallop, as different 
fiom that of Eotten Row as could well be ‘ Oh, rugged and 
all-suppoiting mother ^ ’ says Oiestes, addressing the earth 
One has now no othei sermon m the woild, not a mockery 
and a sham, but that of these telluric and celestial silences, 
broken by such winds as there may be 

So went Carlyle’s summer at the Gill She mean- 
while, dispirited by her lamed hand, and doubtful of 
the future, resolved that she, too, would see Scotland 
once more before she died Not guessing how ill all 
was with her about the heart, he wished her to join him 
at his sister’s 

I am domg myself good in respect of health, he said, 
though stiH m a tiemulous state of neives, and altogether 
sombre and sad and vacant My hand is given to shake 
Alas T what is shaking to other states we know of ^ I am 
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solitary as I wished to he, and do not object to the gloom 
and dispiritment, going down to the utterly dark If they 
hke to rest there, let them The world has become in many 
parts hideous to me Its highest high no longer looks very 
high to me , only my poor heart, strange to say, is not very 
much blunted by all it has got In the depths of silent sad- 
ness, I feel as if there were still as much love m me — all gone 
to potential tears — as there was in my earhest day 

Mrs Carlyle was proud of her husband , she honoured 
his character, she gloried m his fame, and she was sure 
of his affection But in her sick state she needed rest, 
and rest, when the dark spirit was on him, she could 
not find at his side He had his sister with him , he 
had his brother James close at hand To these kind 
kindred she might safely leave him , and she went on 
past Annan to the good Eussells in Nithsdale, who had 
nursed her in the past year Carlyle wished her only 
to do what would give her most pleasure He went to 
see her at Thornhill, met her at Dumfries, was satisfied 
to know that she was m safe hands, and was blind to 
the rest 

There was m you [he wrote, after one of these meetings] 
such a gemahty and hght play of spuit, when you got mto 
talk, as was quite surprising to me, and had a fine beauty m 
it, though very sorrowful Courage ^ By-and-by we shall 
see the end of this long lane, as we have done of others, and 
all will be better than it now is 

His own life ' was the nearest approach to zero that 
any son of Adam could make ’ He read ^ his Boileau ’ 
lying on the grass, * sauntered a minimum,’ * rode a 
maximum,’ sometimes even began to think of work 
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again, as if sach idleness were disgraceful For her, 
evidently, he was in no alarm at all Aftei her birth- 
day, he paid a visit to his old friend, Mr Spedding, at 
Mirehouse, neai Keswick Spedding himself (elder 
brother of James, the editor of ^ Bacon ’) he thought 
one of the best men he had ever known There 
were three ^beautiful young ladies,’ Mr Spedding’s 
daughters Mirehouse was beautiful, and so were the 
ways of it , ^ everything nice and neat, dairy, cookery, 
lodging rooms 8%rn/plex 'raund%t%%s the real title of it, 
not to speak of Skiddaw and the finest mountains of 
the earth’ He must have enjoyed himself indeed, 
when he could praise so heartily ^ My three days at 
Keswick,’ he said when they were over, * are as a small 
polished flagstone, which I am not sorry to have inter- 
calated m the rough floor of boulders which my sojourn 
otherwise has been in these parts ’ 

To Mrs Carlyle Nithsdale this time had been a 
failure The sleeplessness came on again, and she fled 
back to Cheyne Eow ^ Poor witch-hunted Goody,’ he 
said , ^ was there ever such a chase of the fiends ^ ’ Miss 
Bromley took charge of her at Folkestone, from which 
she was able to send a brighter account of herself He, 
meanwhile, lingered on at his brother’s at Scotsbrig 

I am the idlest and most contented of men, he said, would 
things but let me alone, and time stay still The clearness 
of the air here, the old hill-tops and grassy silences— it is 
with a stiange acquiescence that I fancy myself as bidding 
piobably farewell to them for the last time Annandale is 
gone out of me, lies all staik and dead, as I shall soon do, too 
Wby not ? 
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The peaceable torpor did not last long He was 
roused first into a burst of indignation by reading an 
‘insolent and vulgar’ review upon Euskin’s ‘Sesame 
and Lihes ’ It was written by a man who professed 
attachment to Mrs Carlyle I need not name him , 
he IS dead now, and cannot be hurt by reading Carlyle’s 
description of him to her 

A dnbyish httle pug, uiedeemably embedded in common- 
place, and grown tat upon it, and prosperous to an unwhole- 
some degree Don’t you letum his love Nasty creature ’ 
with no eye for the beautiful, and awefully mteiestmg to 
himself 

In August Carlvle started on a round of visits — ^to 
Ml Erskine at Linlathen, to Sir ‘William Stirling at 
Keir, to Edinburgh, to Lord and Lady Lothian at New- 
battle, and then again to Scotsbng At Linlathen as 
wherever he went, he was a most welcome guest , but 
he was slightly out of humour there 

The good old St Thomas, he wiote, seemed to me some- 
times to have giown more seculai m these his last years , 
eats better, driiiks ditto, and is moie at ease m the woild 
very wearisome, and inclmed to feel distressed and to be 
disputatious on his new theoiies about God when Sinner 
Thomas will have nothing to do with them 

Erskine was not conscious of a fall in favour, either 
for himself or his theories, and his own allusion to 
Carlyle’s visit shows that the differences had not been 
much accentuated He had hoped that Mrs Carlyle 
would have come with her husband As she could not. 
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he wrote her an affectionate letter, in which some of 
the offending theories will perhaps be found 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle 

Linlathen August 18 1865 

Beloved Mrs Carlyle, — I suppose you could not have 
come here, and yet it is with some sonow that I accept this 
arrangement, as I scarcely expect to have another sight of 
youi dear face on this earth One might ask what good 
would come of it if I had I can only answer that ever since 
I have known that face it has been a coidial to me to see it 
I am happy to think that you aie getting bettei, and re- 
coveimg a little strength aftei that long suffering 

I have a paternal feeling towaids you, a tender feehng, as 
foi a child, though you may think I have no light to have 
such a feehng , and yet your last lettei, which was most 
sweet to my heait, seemed to say that you almost expected 
such a feehng 

The way in which I should hke to express that feeling 
would be by telling you things which I have myself found 
to be helpful and supportmg in trouble and darkness and 
confusion, but the difficulty of saying the thing in the 
light way always stops both mouth and pen I hope God 
will speak it to you in his own right way There is an ex- 
pression m the 28 th Psalm that often comes to me ‘ Be not 
silent unto me, lest I become hke those that go down into 
the pit ’ If there be anythmg that I have a perfect assurance 
of, it is this, that God is indeed a Father, and that His un- 
changeable purpose towaids me, and you, and all, is to make 
us Tight f to tram us mto the capacity of a full sympathy 
with Himself, and thus to unite us to each othei m righteous 
love T requiie such a confidence, and I cling to it, m spite 
of manifold contradictions 
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I am glad to see Mr Oailyle so well, after passmg through 
such a process He sits under the same rowan tree that he 
sate under when here before, in accordance with his conser- 
vative fidelity I have a fellow-feeling with him in many 
things, and love his singleness of heart and purpose more 
than I can express 

Ever yours, with true affection, 

T Eeskhste 

Carlyle, for his part, was happy to find himself unde r 
his brother’s roof again at Scotsbng 

The truth is [he wrote to his wife], I have nowhere been 
so comfortably lodged as here just now Silence, sleep pro- 
curable , and mdeed a kmd of feeling that I am a httle better 
really since getting home All this, added to the lovehest 
skies I ever saw, cleai as diamonds this day, and an earth 
lying white to the harvest, with momtions in it agamst 
human gloom — ^aU this is here , but, as usual, it can only 
last for a day My Edmbmgh, Keir, &c , fortnight was not 
without profit, perhaps, though the mteiest it could have to 
me was only small , not a single loved face there Ah me ^ 
so few anywhere at this date The physiognomies, all Scotch, 
looked ounous to me, the changed streets and businesses 
The horrors of the railway station called Waverley, where 
John often had me, are a thing to remember aU one’s hfe — 
perhaps the hvehest emblem of Tartarus this earth affoids 
Newbattle is fine of its kmd, and finely Scotch Hobody 
there but the two poor inmates^ and a good-humoured 
pamter, doing portiait of the lady The lady took me out to 
walk, talked like a sad, senous, enquumg, and mtelligent 
soul , the saddest, thm, kmdly, anxious face you could any- 

* Lord Lothmn had been already struck in the midst of his brilliant 
promise by ths slow, creeping malady which eventuaUy killed him. 
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where see The Maiquis did not appear till luncheon , a 
truly beautiful young man, body and mind, weakei than ever, 
hands now shakmg, eyes begining to fad, but heart as hvely 
as evei We had a great deal of innocent, cheerfully leason- 
able talk, and I daresay my advent might be a kmd of rehef , 
like a tiee in the steppe, in the melancholy monotony of such 
a Me Had you and my ladv been fairly acquainted, she 
would have hked you weU 

The summer ended, as summers do and summers 
will, and autumn saw the Carlyles together once more 
m their Chelsea home, which one of them was not again 
to leave ahve The great outward event of Carlyle’s 
own life, Scotland’s public recognition of him, was now 
lymg close ahead This his wife was to live to witness 
as her final happiness in this world She seemed 
stronger, slept tolerably, drove about daily in her 
brougham, occasionally even dined out Once I 
remember meeting her and Carlyle this autumn at the 
Dean of Westminster’s, and walkmg home with him 
Once they dmed with me to meet Mr Spedding of 
Mirehouse, Euskin, and Dean Milman Euskin, I 
recollect, that night was particularly bnlliant, and with 
her was a special favourite She was recovermg slightly 
the use of her right hand , she could again write with 
it , and nothing visible on the surface indicated that 
danger was near 

I had been at Edinburgh, and had heard Gladstone 
make his great oration on Homer there, on retiring 
from office as Eector It was a grand display I never 
recognised before what oratory could do, the audience 
being kept for three hours m a state of electric tension, 
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bursting every moment into applause Nothing was 
said which seemed of moment when read deliberately 
afterwards, but the voice was like enchantment, and 
the street, when we left the building, was ringing with 
a pi elongation of the cheers Perhaps in all Britain 
there was not a man whose views on all subjects, in 
heaven and earth, less resembled Grladstone’s than 
those of the man whom this same applauding multitude 
elected to take his place The students too, perhaps, 
were ignorant how wide the contradiction was , but if 
they had been aware of it they need not have acted 
differently Carlyle had been one of themselves He 
had risen from among them — not by birth or favour, 
not on the ladder of any established profession, but 
only by the internal force that was in him — to the 
highest place as a modem man of letters In ^ Freder- 
ick’ he had given the finish to his reputation , he stood 
now at the summit of his fame , and the Edinburgh 
students desired to mark their admiration in some 
signal way He had been mentioned before, but he 
had dechned to be nominated, for a party only were 
then in his favour 

On this occasion the students were unanimous, or 
nearly so His own consent was all that was wanting, 
and the question lay before him whether, hating as he 
did all public displays, he would accept a quasi-coro- 
nation from them 

On November 7, 1865, he wrote to his brother — 

My Rectorate, it seems, is a thing settled, which by no 
means oversets my composuie with joy ^ A young Edinburgh 
man came here two weeks ago to remmd me that last time. 
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m flatly refusing, I had partly promised for this if my work 
was done I objected to the ‘ speech ’ He declared it to be a 
thing they would dispense with Well ^ li so! 1 concluded , 
but do not as yet see my way through that latter clause, 
which is the sore one Indeed, I have yet heard nothing of 
official upon it, and did not even see the newspaper paiagiaph 
till yesterday Hat gar wenig zu ledmten^ one way or the 
othei 

Hat wemg zn hedeuten So Carlyle might say — but 
it was bedeiitend to him nevertheless, and still more so 
to his wife It seemed strange to me, so strange as to 
be almost incredible, that the Eectorship of a Scotch 
University could be supposed to add anything to the 
position which Carlyle had made for himself But 
there were peculiar circumstances which gave to this 
one special form of recognition an exceptional attrac- 
tiveness Carlyle’s reputation was Enghsh, G*erman, 
American — Scotch also — but Scotch only to a certain 
degree There had always in Scotland been an 
opposition party , and if the prophet had some honour 
in his own country, it was less than in other places 
At least some feeling of this kind existed in Cheyne 
Eow, though it may have been partly fancy, and due 
to earher associations Carlyle’s Edinburgh memories 
were almost aU painful His University days had been 
without distinction They had been followed by dreary 
schoolmastering days at Kirkcaldy, and the scarcely 
less dreary years of private tutoring in Edinburgh 
again When Miss Welsh, of Haddington, announced 
that she was to be married to him, the unheard of 
mesalliance had been the scoff of Eamburgh society and 
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of her father’s and mother’s connections there It had 
been hoped after the marriage that some situation 
might have been found for him, and they had settled 
in Comely Bank with a view to it All efforts failed, 
however, and nothing could be done At Craigen- 
puttock he laid the foundation of his reputation — but 
his applications for employment in Scotland had been 
still refused invariably, and sometimes contumeliously 
London welcomed him, in 1831, as a person of impor- 
tance , when he spent the wmter following in Edinburgh 
he was coldly received there — ^received with a dislike 
which was only not contempt because it was qualified 
with fear This was all past and gone, but he had 
always a feeling that Edinburgh had not treated him 
well The Eectorship would be a public acknowledg- 
ment that his countrymen had been mistaken about 
him, and he had an innocent satisfaction in the thought 
of it She, too, had a similar feeling Among old 
friends of his family, who knew little about literature, 
there was still an impression that ® Jeannie Welsh had 
thrown herself away’ They would be forced to say 
now that ® Jeannie was right after all ’ She laughed 
when she talked about it, and I could hardly believe 
that she was serious But evidently both m him and 
her some consciousness of the kind was really working, 
and this perhaps more than anything else determined 
him to go through with a business which, in detail, 
was sure to be distressing to him 

Thus it was all settled Carlyle was chosen Eector 
of Edinburgh University, and was to be installed in the 
ensuing spring The congratulations which poured in 
all the wmter — especially from Mrs C ’s Scotch kmsfolk 
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— ^ainnsed’ them Even a speech had been piomised, 
and so long as it was at a distance seemed not inexecu- 
table 

The Eectoiial office, he wiote on December 21 to his 
biothei John, is beginning to piomise to be a highly pacific 
one , and has alieady shifted itself to a comei of the mind 
wheie I seldom remember it, and never almost with anything 
of anxiety oi displeasure When the time for speaking 
appioaches I shall have to bethink me a httle, and be 
bothered and tumbled about for a week or so , but that done 
I hope essentially all will be done 

During the winter I saw much of him He was, for 
in good spirits, lighter-hearted than I had ever 
known him He would even admit occasionally that 
he was moderately well in health Even on the pubhc 
side of things he fancied that there were symptoms of 
a possibility of a better day coming In Euskin he 
had ever-increasmg hope and confidence 

I have been reading (he says on the same day) a strange 
little Christmas book of Euskin’s, called ‘ Ethics of the Dust ’ 
It IS all about crystallogiaphy, and seems to be, or is, geolo- 
gically well-mfoimed and collect , but it twists symbolically 
m the stiangest way all its geology into morality, theology, 
Egyptian mythology, with fiery cuts at pohtical economy , 
pietendmg not to know whether the forces and destuues 
and behaviour of ciystals are not very hke those of a man ^ 
Wondeiful to behold The book is full of admirable talent, 
with such a faculty of expression m it, or of picturing out 
what IS meant, as beats all hving rivals 


VOL. n 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII 
AD 1866 iET 71 

Preparations for the Eectorship — Journey to Edinburgh — Tyndall — 
The Installation — Carlyles speech— Character of it — Effect upon 
the world — Cartoon in Punch — Carlyle stays at Scotsbrig to 
recover— Intended tea-party in Cheyne Eow— Sudden death of 
Mrs Carlyle — John Forster — ^Funeral at Haddington — ^Letters from 
Eiskine — Carlyle s answer 

The time approached for the installation and the 
delivery of the speech in Edinbnrgh Through the 
winter Carlyle had dismissed it from his mind as the 
drop of hitter m his cup , but it had now to be seriously 
faced To read would have been handiest to him, but 
he determined to speak A speech was not an essay 
A speech written and delivered, or even written and 
learnt by heart was to him an imposture, or, at best, 
an insincerity He did not seem to be anxious, but 
anxious he was, and painfully so He had never spoken 
in pubhc since the lecture days He had experienced 
then that he could do it, and could do it eminently 
well if he practised the art — but he had not practised 
In private talk he had no living equal , words flowed 
hke Niagara But a private room among friends, and 
a hall crowded with strangers where he was to stand 
up alone under two thousand pairs of eyes, were things 
entirely different , and Carlyle, with all his imperious- 
ness and high scornful tones, was essentially shy — one 
of tne shyest of men He resolved, however, as his 
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father used to say, to ' gar himself go through with the 
thing,’ or at least to try If he broke down, as he 
thought that he probably would, he was old and weak, 
and it could signify little Still, he says that he ^ was 
very miserable,’ ^ angry with himself for getting into 
such a coil of vanity,’ provoked that a performance 
which, to a vulgar orator would be a pride and delight, 
should to him appear so dreadful Mrs Carlyle kept 
up his spirits, made fun of his fears, bantered him, 
encouraged him, herself at heart as much alarmed as 
he was, but conscious, too, of the ridiculous side of it 
She had thought of going with him, as she had gone 
with him to his lectures, but her courage misgave her 
Among the freaks of her imagination she fancied that 
he might fall into a fit, or drop down dead in the ex- 
citement She had herself been conscious lately of 
curious sensations and sharp twinges, which might 
mean worse than she knew A sudden shock might 
make an end of her also, ' and then there would he a 
scene ’ There would be plenty of friends about him 
Huxley was going down, and Tyndall, who, wide as his 
occupations and line of thought lay from Carlyle’s, yet 
esteemed, honoured, loved him as much as any man 
living did Tyndall made himself responsible to Mrs 
Carlyle that her husband should be duly attended to 
on the road and at the scene of action , and to Tyndall’s 
care she was content to leave him The journey was 
to be broken at Fryston, where he would be received 
by Milnes, now Lord Houghton There he was to stay 
two nights, and then go on to Scotland 

Accordingly, on Thursday, the 29th of March, at 
nine a m , Tyndall appeared with a cab in Cheyne Eow, 

62—2 
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lie liimself radiant — confident — or if he felt misgivings 
(I believe he felt none), resolute not to show them 
Carlyle submitted passively to his directions, and did 
not seem outwardly disturbed, *in the saddest sickly 
mood, full of gloom and misery , but striving to hide 
it ’ She, it was observed, looked pale and ill, but in 
those days she seldom looked otherwise She had been 
busy providing little comforts for his journey Eemem- 
benng the lecture days she gave him her own small 
travelling flask, with a single glass of brandy in it, that 
he might mix and drink it in the Hall, and think of 
her and be inspired 

^The last I saw of her (he says) was as she stood 
with her back to the parlour door to bid me good-bye 
She kissed me twice, she me once, I her a second time ’ 
The cab drove away They were never to meet again 
in this world ® Tyndall,’ he says in his journal, ^ was 
kind, cheery, inventive, helpful The loyallest son 
could not have more faithfully striven to support his 
father under every difl&culty that rose, and they were 
many ’ In a letter he says, * Tyndall’s conduct to me 
has been loyalty’s own self no adoring son could have 
more faithfully watched a decrepit father’ Fryston 
was reached without misadventure *Lord and Lady 
Houghton’s kindness was unbounded’ Tyndall wrote 
to Mrs Carlyle daily reporting everything on its 
brightest side, though the omens did not open pro- 
pitiously ‘ My first night,’ he wrote himself, ^ owing 
to railway and other noises, not to speak of excitations, 
talkings, dmnenngs, was totally sleepless, a night of 
wandering, starting to vam tobacco and utter misery, 
thought of flying off next morning to Auchtertool for 
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quiet’ Morning light and reflection restored some 
degree of composure He was allowed to oreakfast 
alone — Tyndall took him out for a long, brisk ride 
He dined again alone, threw himself on a sofa, ‘ and by 
Heaven’s blessing, had an hour and a half of real sleep ’ 
In his bed he slept again for seven or eight hours, and 
on the Saturday on which he was to proceed found 
himself ^ a new man ’ 

Huxley had joined the party at Fryston Lord 
Houghton went with them as far as York The 
travelling was disagreeable Carlyle reached Edin- 
burgh m the evening, Hhe forlomest of all physical 
wretches ’ There too the first night was ^ hideous,’ 
with ‘ dreadful feelings that speaking would be impos- 
sible,’ ^that he would utterly break down,’ to which 
he in his mind said, ^ well then,’ ^ and was preparing to 
treat it with the best contempt he could ’ On Sunday, 
however, he found himself surrounded with friendly 
faces Mr Erskine had come from Linlathen His 
two brothel s were there from Scotsbng all Edinburgh 
was combining to do him honour, and was hearty and 
warm and enthusiastic Hn dispiiitment was not proof 
against a goodwill which could not but be agreeable 
He collected himself, slept well the Sunday night (as 
felons sleep, he would himself probably have said, the 
night before execution), and on the Monday was ready 
for action 

The installation of a Eector is a ceremonious affair 
Ponderous robes have to be laid on, and there is a 
marching in procession of officials and dignitaries 
in crimson and ermine through the centre of the 
crowded Hall The Eector is led to a conspicuous 
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chair, an oath is administered to him, and the busi- 
ness begins 

When Carlyle rose in his seat he was received with an 
enthusiasm at least as loud as had been shown for Mr 
Grladstone — and perhaps the feeling of the students, as 
he had been one of themselves — was more completely 
genuine I believe — ^for I was not present — that he 
threw off the heavy academical gown He had not 
been accustomed to robes of honour He had been only 
a man aU his life , he chose to be a man still , about to 
address a younger generation who had come together to 
hear something that might be of use to them He says 
of himself, ‘ My speech was delivered as in a mood of 
defiant despair, and under the pressure of nightmare 
Some feehng that I was not speaking lies alone sus- 
tained me The applause, &c , I took for empty noise, 
which it really was not altogether ’ This is merely his 
own way of expressing that he was doing what he did 
not hke, that, having undei taken it, he became in- 
terested in what he was about, grew possessed with his 
subject, and fell into the automatic state in which alone 
either speaking or any other valuable work can be done 
as it ought to be His voice was weak , there were no 
more volleys of the old Annandale grape-shot , other- 
wise he was easy, fluent, and like himself in his calmest 
mood 

He began with a pretty allusion to the time when he 
had first come up (fifty-six years before) to Edinburgh 
to attend the University classes Two entire genera- 
tions had passed away since that time A third, in 
choosing him as Eector, was expressing its opinion of 
the use which he had made of his hfe, and was declar- 
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mg that ® he had not been an unworthy labourer m the 
vineyard’ 'At his age, and residing as he did, far 
away in London, he could be of little service to the 
University, but he might say a few words to the stu- 
dents which might perhaps be of some value to them ’ 
In soft, earnest language, with the plainest common- 
sense, made picturesque by the form in which it was 
expressed, he proceeded to impress on them the ele- 
mentary duties of diligence, fidelity, and honest exer- 
tion, in their present work, as a preparation for their 
coming life Their hne of study was, in the mam, 
marked out for them So far as they could choose 
(after a half-reverent, half-humorous allusion to theology 
exactly in the right tone for a modem audience) he 
advised them to read history — especially Grreek and 
Eoman history — and to observe especially how, among 
these nations, piety and awe of the gods lay at the 
bottom of their greatness , that without such qualities 
no man or nation ever came to good Thence he passed 
to British History, to Oliver Cromwell, to their own 
Knox (one of the select of the earth), to the Coven- 
anters, to the resolute and noble effort of the Scotch 
people to make Christ’s gospel the rule of their daily 
hves Religion was the thing essential Theology was 
not so essential He was giving in brief a popular 
epitome of his own opinions and the growth of them 
In early life he had himself been a Radical He was 
a Radical still in substance, though no longer after the 
popular type He was addressing students who were as 
ardent in that matter as he had himself once been, and 
he was going on dangerous ground as he advanced 
But he chose to speak as he felt He touched upon 
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democracy He showed how demociaciesj from the 
nature of things^ never had been, and never could be of 
long continuance , how essential it was, in such a world 
as ours, that the noblest and wisest should lead and 
that the rest should obey and follow It was thus that 
England and Scotland had grown to be what they were 
It was thus only that they could keep the place which 
they had won We were apt to think that through the 
spread of reading and knowledge the conditions of 
human nature were changed, and that inequalities no 
longer existed He thought slightly of the spread of 
knowledge as it was called, ‘maid-servants getting 
instructed in the ’ologies,’ and ‘ knowing less of brew- 
ing, and boiling, and baking, of obedience, modesty, 
humility, and moral conduct’ Knowledge, wisdom, 
true superiority was as hard to come at now as ever, 
and there were Just as few that arrived at it He then 
touched on another branch of the same subject, one on 
which he was often thinking, the belief in oratory and 
oiatofs which was now so widely prevailing Demos- 
thenes might be the greatest of orators, but Phocion 
proved right in the facts And then after a word fiom 
Groethe on education, he came to speak of this present 
dge, in which our own lot was cast He spoke of it as 
he always did — as an era of anarchy and disintegra- 
tion, in which all things, not made of asbestos, were on 
the way to being consumed He did not complain of 
this He only bade his hearers observe it and make 
the best of it He told them to be true and faithful in 
their own lives , to endeavour to do right, rot caring 
whether they succeeded, as it was called, in securing the 
good things of this world , to play their own parts as 
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quietly and simply as they could, and to leave the rest 
to Providence ‘ Don’t suppose,’ he said, ‘ that people 
are hostile to you, or bear you ill-wiU You may often 
feel as if the whole world was obstructing you, setting 
itself against you , but you will find that to mean that 
the world is tiavelling in a different way, and, rushing 
on its own paths, heedlessly treads on you That is 
mostly all To you there is no specific lU-wiU ’ He 
bade them walk straight forward , not expecting that 
hfe would be strewed with roses , and knowing that they 
must meet their share of evil as well as good But he 
told them, too, that they would find fiiends if they 
deserved them, and in fact would meet the degree of 
success which they had on the whole earned He wound 
up with G-oethe’s hymn, which he had called, to Ster- 
Img, ‘The maichmg music of the Teutonic nations,’ 
and he finished with the words to which to the end he 
so often letumed 

W%T heissen moh hoffen (We bid you to hope ) 

He was long puzzled at the effect upon the world’s 
estimate of him which this speech produced There 
was not a word in it which he had not already said, and 
said fai more forcibly a hundred times But suddenly 
and thencefoiward, till his death set them off again, 
hostile tongues ceased to speak against him, and hostile 
pens to write The speech was printed m full in half 
the newspapers in the island It was received with 
universal acclamation It was now admitted universally 
that Carlyle was a ^ great man ’ Yet he saw no inclina- 
tion, not the slightest, to attend to his teaching He 
himself could not make it out, but the explanation is 
not far to seek The Edinburgh adxiress contained his 
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doctrines with the fire which had provoked the ani- 
mosity taken out of them They were reduced to the 
level of church sermons , thrown into general proposi- 
tions which it IS pretty and right and becoming to 
confess with our lips, while no one is supposed to act on 
them We admire and praise the beautiful language, 
and we reward the performance with a bishopric, if the 
speaker be a clergyman Carlyle, people felt with a 
sense of relief, meant only what the preachers meant, 
and was a fine fellow after all 

The address had been listened to with delight by the 
students, and had ended amidst rounds of applause 
Tyndall telegraphed to Mrs Carlyle his^ brief but 
sufficient message, ‘ A perfect triumph ’ The maids m 
Cheyne Eow clapped their hands when it arrived 
Maggie Welsh danced for delight Mrs Carlyle drove 
off to Forster’s/ where she was to dine Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins were there, and they drank Carlyle’s 
health, and it was, as she said, ^ a good joy ’ He mean- 
while had escaped at his best speed from the scene of 
his exploit , making for his brother’s lodgings in George 
Street, where he could smoke a pipe and collect himself 
Hundreds of lads followed him, crowding and hurrahing 

I waved my hand prohibitively at the dooi (he wiote), 
perhaps hfted my hat, and they gave but one cheei more — 
something m the tone of %t which did for the first time go 
mto my heart Pool young men, so well affected to the pooi 
old brother or grandfather here, and in such a black whirl- 
pool of a world, all of us 

He dispatched a few words home 


^ Letters and Memortals, vol iii p 318 
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All IS finished, and lafcher well, infinitely better than 1 
often expected You never saw such a tempest of enthu 
siastic excitation as that among the student people Never 
in the woild was I in such a scene I took youi drop of 
brandy with me — ^mixed it in a tumbler for coohng of the 
tongue I had piivately a kmd of threaj^ that the brandy 
should be yours 

The note sent off, he had a quiet walk in the twilight 
with Erskine and his brother James 

Some fragments of ornamental work had still to be 
gone through , invitations to this and that, and con- 
gratulations to reply to , ^ Spedding’s letter welcomer 
than any other ’ He slept toleiably m spite of excite- 
ment, but was * hke a man killed with kindness, all the 
world coming tumbling on him Do me this, see me 
that ^ above all, dine, dine ^ ’ He stayed four days in 
the middle of all this On the Thursday he was worn 
out ^ Oh ^ ’ he cried, ^ there never was such an element 
— comparable to that of the three children in the hre 
before Nebuchadnezzar ’ His original plan had 
been to go straight home, but he was tempted by the 
thought of a few peaceful days m Annandale, befoie 
plunging into London again On the Friday he made 
for quiet Scotsbng, theie, with no company but his 
brother and his sistei Mary, to ^ cool down and recover 
his wits ’ The newspapers, meanwhile, were sounding 
his praises ^ Punch,’ always affectionate, even in the 
Pamphlet times, had a cartoon m which Carlyle was 
seen speaking on one side, hke a gently wise old 
patriarch, and Bright on the other, with due contrast 
of face and sentiment At the end of a week he was 
in his old condition again ^ Seldom,’ he said, ‘ have I 
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been better in the last six months, so blessed is the 
country stillness to me, the purity of sky and earth, 
and the absence of all bal^ble and annoyance ’ He would 
then have hastened back, but he met with an accident, 
a slight sprain in one of his ankles, sent, he supposed, 
Ho keep him in the level of common humanity, and 
take any undue conceit out of him ’ Thus he lingered 
on, not sorry, perhaps, for the excuse ^ Punch ’ came 
to Scotsbrig, and ^gave everybody hearty entertain- 
ment ’ ‘ The thing,’ he said, ^ is really capital, and has 
been done by some thoroughly well-wishing man The 
portiait, too, IS not bad, though comical a little, and 
the slap directed on Bright is perfectly suitable ’ Mill 
wrote as warmly as he could about an address which 
must have been wholly unpalatable, Mrs Carlyle send- 
ing the letter down to him, and expecting he ^ would 
scream at such a frosty nothingness’ He did not 
scream, he answered, because he had ceased to care 
what Mill might do or forbear to do ‘ Mill essentially 
was made of sawdust, he and his great thinking of the 
Age,” and was to be left lying, with good-bye and peace 
to him for evermore ’ 

The ankle was long in mending, and the return was 
still delayed On the 19th of April he wrote — 

Nothing from Goody to-day — well, you have been hand- 
somely dihgent of late, and have given me at least one 
sunny blink among the great dreary mass I get on awakmg 
to a new day I am veiy well m health heie, sleep better 
than foi a month past, in spite of the confusion and im- 
perfect arrangements The rides do me good Yesterday 
it was as if pumping on me, and Duty Swift (the Scotsbrig 
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pony) and I, undsr tli6 mackintosh, were eq^nal or supoiior 
to the Trafalgar fountains in diamatic effect But the 
silence, the clearness of the air and woild, the pooi old 
sohtaiy scene too — all do me good , and if I had an Oberon 
to attend me, to pick a furnished tent fiom his waistcoat 
pocket, and blow it out to peifection, I should be tempted 
to huger a good while perhaps But nothing of that is the 
arrangement in esse heie, and I still think of Monday, the 
2Srd, as the day of letuin At any late mark that Jean and 
I aie to go for Dumfiies to-monow , so foi Satuiday morn- 
ing do you aim towards Dumfries, and hit me hke a good 
bairn 

No more, except my blessmg and adieu 

One more letter he was to write to her, which he 
was to find on his table in London, with the seal un- 
broken, and which stands endorsed by him, ^nevei 
read Alas ^ alas ^ ’ The presentiment of evil which 
it contains may have been natural, for the post had 
again brought him nothing from her , but it deserves to 
be noticed 


Scotsbng April 20 

I had said, it is nothing, this silence of hers , but about 
lam, soon after going to bed, my fiist opeiation was a 
kind of dream , an actual intioduction to the sight of you 
m bitterly bad circumstances, and I started bioad awake 
with the thought, ‘ This was hei silence, then, poor soul ^ ’ 
Send better news, and don’t reduce me to dream Adieu, 
dearest Send better news, clearer any way What a party 
is that of Satuiday evenmg — unexampled in modem society, 
or nearly so My regards to Proude 

Your ever affectionate 
T Oablyle 
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This was the last letter he ever wrote to her, and the 
last word in it was my own name The ^ party ’ spoken 
of will be explained immediately 

Anxiety about the speech and its concomitants had, 
as Mrs Carlyle expressed it, ^tattered her to fiddle- 
strings ’ The sudden relief, when it \eas over, was 
scarcely less trying She had visitors to see, who came 
with their congratulations She had endless letters to 
receive and answer To escape from part of this she 
had gone to Windsor, to spend two days with her friend 
Mrs Oliphant, and had greatly enjoyed her visit On 
coming back she had dined with Lady William Eussell, 
in Audley Square, and had there a smart passage of 
words with Mr Hayward on the Jamaica disturbances, 
the news of which, and of Governor Eyre’s action, had 
just arrived The chief subject of conversation every- 
where was her Husband’s address, and of this there was 
nothing said but good Tyndall came back She saw 
him, heard all particulars from him, and was made per- 
fectly* happy about it Carlyle himself would be home 
in a day or two For Saturday the 21st, purposely that 
it might be got over before his arrival, she had invited 
a small party to tea 

Principal TuUoch and his wife were in London , they 
wished to meet me or else I to meet them I forget 
which it was I hope the desire was mutual I, the 
TuUochs, Mr and Mrs Spottiswoode, and Mrs Oliphant 
were to be ]\Irs Carlyle’s guests in Cheyne Eow that 
evening Geraldine Jewsbuiy, who was then living 
in Markham Square, was to assist in entertainmg us 
That morning Mrs Carlyle -wrote her daily letter to 
Carlyle, and took it herself to the post In the after- 
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noon she went out in her brougham for the nsual drive 
round Hyde Park, taking her little dog with her Nero 
lay under a stone in the garden at Cheyne Eow, but she 
loved all kinds of ammals, dogs especially, and had 
found another to succeed him Near Victoria Gate she 
had put the dog out to run A passing carriage went 
over its foot, and, more frightened than hurt, it lay on 
the road on its back crying She sprang out, caught 
the dog in her arms, took it with her into the brougham, 
and was never more seen alive The coachman went 
twice round the drive, by Marble Arch down to Stan- 
hope Gate, along the Serpentine and round again 
Coming a second time near to the Achilles statue, and 
surprised to receive no directions, he tmned round, saw 
indistinctly that something was wrong, and asked a 
gentleman near to look into the carnage The gentle- 
man told him biiefly to take the lady to St George’s 
Hospital, which was not 200 yards distant She was 
sitting with her hands folded on her lap 

I had stayed at home that day, busy with something, 
before going out in the evening A servant came to 
the door, sent by the housekeeper at Cheyne Eow, to 
say that an accident had happened to Mrs Carlyle, and 
to beg me to go at once to St George’s Instinct told 
me what it must be I went on the way to Geraldine , 
she was getting ready for the party, and supposed that 
I had called to take her there I told her the message 
which I had received She flung a cloak about her, 
and we drove to the hospital together There, on a bed 
in a small room, we found Mis Carlyle, beautifully 
dressed, dressed as she always was, in quietiy perfect 
taste Nothing had been touched Her bonnet had 
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not been taken oflf It was as if she had sate upon the 
bed after leaving the brougham, and had fallen back 
upon it asleep But there was an expression on her face 
which was not sleep, and which, long as I had known 
her, resembled nothing which I had ever seen there 
The foiehead, which, had been contracted in life by con- 
tinued pain, had spread out to its natural breadth, and 
I saw for the first time how magnificent it was The 
brilliant mockery, the sad softness with which the 
mockery alternated, both were alike gone The features 
lay composed in a stern majestic calm I have seen 
many faces beautiful in death, but never any so grand 
as hers I can write no more of it I did not then 
know all her history I knew only how she had suffered, 
and how heroically she had borne it G-eraldine knew 
everything Mrs Carlyle, in her own journal, calls 
G-eraldine her Gonsuelo^ her chosen comforter She 
could not speak I took her home I hurried down to 
Cheyne Eow, where I found Forster half-distracted, yet, 
with-'his vigorous sense, alive to what must immediately 
be done Mr Blunt, the Rector of Chelsea, was also 
there, he, too, dreadfully shaken, but collected and 
considerate Two points had immediately to be con- 
sidered how to communicate the news to Carlyle , and 
how to prevent an inquest and an examination of the 
body, which Forster said would kill him Forster un- 
dertook the last He was a lunacy commissioner, and 
had weight with official persons Dr Quain had 
attended Mrs Carlyle in her illness, and from him I 
believe Forster obtained a certificate of the probable 
cause of the death, which was received as sufficient 
As to Carlyle, we did not know precisely where he was. 
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whethei at Dumfries or Scotsbiig In tlie uncertainty 
a telegram was sent to John Carlyle at Edinburgh, 
another to Di John Brown, should John Carlyle be 
absent By them the news was foi warded the same 
night to Dumfries, to his biother-in-law, Mr Aitken, 
with whom he was staying, to be communicated 
according to Mr Aitken’s discretion 

And now I go on with Cailyle’sown naiiative written 
a fortnight after 

Saturday nij^ht, about 9 p m , I was sittmg in sistei Jean’s 
at Dumfiies, tiimkmg of my raihiay journey to Chelsea on 
Monday, and peihaps of a spiamed ankle I had got at Scots- 
bng two weeks oi so befoie, when the fatal telegiams, two of 
them m succession, came It had a kind of stunning effect 
upon me Not foi above two dajs could I estimate the im- 
measurable depths of it, or the mfimte soiiow which had 
peeled my hfe all baie, and m a moment shattered my poor 
woild to imi\eisal rum They took me out next day to 
wandei, as vas medically needful, in the gieen sunny sabbath 
fields, and e\ei and anon theie lose fiom my sick heart the 
ejaculation, ‘ My pool little woman ’ ’ but no full gust of 
teais came to my iclief, noi has yet come Will it evei ^ A 
stony Woe’s me, woe’s me ^ sometimes with infinite tendei 
ness and pity, not for myself, is my habitual mood hitheito 
I had been hitching lamely about, my company the gieen 
sohtudes and fiesh spiing breeiies, quietly but far from 
happily, about the houi she died 

Sixteen houis aftei the telegram, Sunday, about 2pm, 
theie came to me a lettei fiom hei, wiitten on Saturday, 
bcfoie gomg out, the cheeiiest andmeriiest of all her several 
piioi ones A note foi her, ivritten at Scotsbrig Fiiday 
moinmg, and \iLicli should have been a pleasure to hei at 
\oL a 53 
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breakfast that morning, was not put in till aftei 6 a m at 
Ecclefechan, neghgence excusable but unfoigetable , had not 
left Ecclefechan till 10pm, noi arrived till 2pm, and lay 
mopened 

Monday morning, John set off with me foi London 
Never, foi 1,000 yeais, should I foiget that airival heie of 
ouis, my fiist w?iwelcomed by hei She lay in her coffin, 
lovely in death Pale deatn, and things not mine oi ouis, 
had possession of our pool dailing Veiy kind, very helpful 
to me^ if to no other, eveiybody was , for I learnt ultimately, 
had it not been foi John Foistei and Di Quain, and e\eiy- 
body’s meicy to me, there must have been, by lule, a coionei’s 
inquest held, which would have been a blotch upon my 
memoiy, intoleiable then, and discoidantl} ugly foi all time 
coming It IS to Poistei’s unwearied and invincible effoits 
that I am indebted foi escape fiom this sad defilement of 
ray feelings Indeed, his kindness then and all thiough, m 
eveiy partioulai*^nd detail, was unexampled, of a coidiality 
and assiduity almost painful to me Thanks to him, and 
perpetual lecollection Next day wandei over the fatal 
locaHies in Hyde Paik, Eoistei and brothei John settling, 
apait fiom me, eveiythmg foi the moiiow Moiiow, Wed- 
nesday morning, we weie undei way with oui sacred bin den 
John and P kindly did not speak to me Good Twistleton 
was in the tiain without consulting me I looked out upon 
the spiing fields, the everlasting skies in silence, and had 
for most part a moie enduiable day till Haddington, wheie 
friends weie waiting with hospitalities, which almost drove 
me openly wild I went out to walk m the moonht silent 
stieets, not suffeied to go alone I looked up at the windows 
of the old room, wheie I had fiist seen hei, on a summer 
evening after sunset, six and forty yeais ago Edwaid Irving 
had brought me out walking to Haddington, she the first 
thing I had to see then , the beautifullest young creature I 
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had ever beheld, sparkling with giaoe and talent, though sunk 
in sorrow ^ and speaking httle I noticed her once looking 
at me Oh heavens, to thinl> of that now » 

The Dods,^ excellent people, in then honest homely way, 
had gieat pity for me, patience with me I letiied to my 
room, slept none all night, httle sleep to me smce that tele- 
gram mght, but lay silent in the gieat silence Thuisday, 
Apiil 26, wandered out into the chuichyard, &c , at 1pm 
came the funeial, silent, small, only twelve old fiiends and 
two volunteers besides us theie Veiy beautiful and noble 
to me, and I laid her in the giave of hei fathei, accoiding 
to covenant of 40 yeais back, and all was ended In the 
nave of the old Abbey Kiik, long a ruin, now being saved 
fiom fuithei decay, with the skies looking down on hei, there 
sleeps my httle Jeannie, and the light of hei face will never 
shine on me more 

We withdiew that afternoon posted up by Edinburgh, 
with its many confusions, towards Londoif all night and 
about 10 01 11 am were shovelled out here, where I am 
hitchmg and wandering about , best off in strict sohtude — 
were it only possible — ^my own solace and employment that of 
doing all which I could imagme would have hked me to 
do The first awakening m the moinmg, the reality of 
all, stripped so lare before me, is the ghastliest half-houi of 
the day A kmd of leaden weight of sorrow has come over 
all my universe, with sharp poignancy of memory every now 
and then I cannot weep , no lehef yet, oi almost none — 
of tears Q-od enable me to hve out my poor remnant of 
days m a manner she would have applauded Hers — ^as known 
to me only — ^weie all very noble, a hfe of hidden beauty, all 


* She had lately lost her father 

2 Old friends of the Welshes at whose house he was received at 
Haddington 

53^2 
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given to me as part of my own How had I deserved it ? 
I, nnwoithy ^ Beautiful, exceedingly ^ Oh, how mournfully 
beautiful now ^ I called her and thought her my Schatzchen , 
but my word was shallow as compaied to the fact, and I 
never thought of losmg hex Vaguely, always, I reckoned 
that I as the eldei should be the first, such a vivacity and 
biightness of hfe I noticed m her, in spite of her perpetual 
buiden of infirmities and sufferings day by day Twice, 
peihaps thiice, durmg hei horrible illness of 1864, the 
thought lose in me, ghastly and teiiible, that I was about to 
lose her , but always my hope soon revived into a strange 
kind of confidence , and veiy laiely was my work interrupted, 
but went on steadily up in the garret, as the one thing 
salvatory to both of us And oh, her looks as she sate in 
the balcony at St Leonards ^ Never, never shall I foiget 
that tenderness of love, and that depth as of misery and 
despair 

« 

In these days, with mournful pleasure, Carlyle com- 
posed the beautiful epitaph which is printed in tlie 
^ Letters and Memorials ^ a word,’ he said, ^ true at 
least, and coming from his heart, which felt a momentary 
solace from it’ A few letters, too, he wrote on the 
subject, two especially to Mr ErsLine, one while the 
wound was freshly bleeding, another a few months after, 
which I give together — 

To Thomas E'ts'k^ne^ Esq 

Chelsea May 1, 1866 

Deal Ml Eiskine,— Tour httle word of sympathy went 
to my heart, as few of the many others could do Thanks 
for xt Thanks also, and many of them, for youi visit to 


^ Vol m p 341 
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pool Betty to whom I have yet wiittea nothing, though 
well awaie that of all hving hearts but one, hers is the 
saddest on this occasion Pray go out to her again after a 
time, and say that so long as I hve in the world, I wish and 
propose to keep sight of her, and in any distress that may 
fall on her, to ask myself what I can do to he of help to that 
good soul 

Hitheito I wiite to nobody, see nobody but my biothei 
and Maggie Welsh, of Auchteitool Indeed, I find it is best 
when I do not even spexk to anvbody The stioke that has 
fallen on me is immeasuiable, and has shatteied in pieces my 
whole existence, which now suddenly hes all in rums round 
me In hei name, whom I have lost, I must tiy to lepau it, 
lebuild it into something of oidei for the few yeais or days 
that may lemain to me, tiy rot to waste them fuithci, but 
to do somethmg useful mth them, undei the stern monition 
I have had If I but can, that should be my way of honoui- 
ing her, whose history on eiith now lies befdie me, all bathed 
m sorrow, but beautiful exceedingly, nav, of a kmd of epic 
giandem and heioic nobleness, known only to one heart now 
God bless you, deal Mr Eifekine You will not forget me. 
Mis Stiihng and you , noi will I either of you 

Youis sinceiely, 

T Oaelyll 

Chelse i October 27 186G 

Deal Mr Eiskme, — Your \^oid of lemembiance was very 
welcome to me, and has gone imging through my sohtude 
here with a gentle, pleasant, and fiiendly sound evei smee 
I have had many thoughts since I last saw you, silent nearly 
all, and mostly beyond the domain of woids A calamity 
which was most sudden, which was infinite to me, and for 

' Mrs Carlyle’s old Haddington nurse often mentioned in her 
letters 
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which there is no lemedy conceivable, my poor httle home in 
this woild, as if stiuck by lightning, when I least expected 
it, and shatteied all into ram ^ — I have had enough to think 
of, to moum over, and earnestly consider taking counsel of 
the Eternities mainly, and of such still voices as dwell tJi&re 
I have been and am v^iy sad, sad as death I may well say , 
but not miseiable eithei , nothing of the mean wretchedness 
which has defaced other long poitions of my life This is 
all noble, tender, solemn to me I might define it as a time 
of divine worship rather, peihaps the only period of real 
worship I have known for a great while past I have tried 
consideiably to be busy, too, and am still tiymg Much has 
to be set in older, and lest is not peimitted till I follow 
whither she has gone befoie me May my death, which 
stands calmly consolatory m my sight at all moments, be 
beautiful as heis, and God’s will be done now and for evei 
Foi several weeks there was absolutely no speech or 
company Nowthere is occasionally an hour of lational dis- 
course, which IS worth something Yam, idle talk, which is 
always life enough, I find much sadder than any form of 
silencje My bodily health is not woise, peihaps even a 
shade better than what you last saw of it My anangements 
for the wmter are not yet fixed , but I try to keep myself 
m what I fondly call woik, of a weak kind, fitted to my 
weakness That is my anchoi, if it will hold Adieu, dear 
Mr Erskme ^ Here has F come in upon me, who is my 
nearest neighbour and a good man I must say faiewell 

Toms ever, 

T Oarlyi*b 
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CHAPTEE XXIX 
AD 1866 JET fl 

M!es&ige of sympathy from the dueen— John Carlyle— Retrospects— 
A future life — ^Attempts at occupation — Miss Dwenport Bromley 
— The Eyre Committee — Memories — Mentone — Stay there with 
Lady Ashburton — Entries in Journal 

The installation at Edinburgh had drawn the woild’b 
eyes on Cailyle His address had been in everyone’s 
hands, had been admired by the wise, and had been 
the fashion of the moment with the multitude The 
death of his wife following immediately, in so sudden 
and startling a manner, had given hrm the genuine 
sympathy of the entire nation His enemies, if ene- 
mies remained, had been respectfully silent The 
Queen represented her whole subjects and the whole 
English-speaking race when she conveyed to Cheyne 
Eow, through Lady Augusta Stanley, a message deli- 
cate, graceful, and even affectionate John Carlyle 
had remained there after t-he return from Haddington 
to London To him Lady Augusta wrote, at her 
Majesty’s desire, and I will not injure the effect of 
her words by compressing them 

To Dr Ocmlyle 

Osborne April 30 1866 

Dear Dr Carlyle, — I was heie when the news of the 
terrible calamity with which your brothei has been visited 
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leached Hei ]\Iajcsty, and was leceived bv hei with ttelings 
of sympathy and icgict, all the more Leen Irom the lively 
mteiest with which the Qiietn had so letently followed the 
pioceedjngs in Edinburgh Hei Majesty expiessed a wish 
that, as soon as I could do so, I should convey to Mi Cailyle 
the expiession of these feehngs, and the assuiance of her 
oonowful understanding of a giief which she heiseif, ala'? ^ 
knows too well 

It was with heartfelt mteiest that the Queen heaid yestei- 
day that Mi Oailyle had been able to make the effort to 
letuin to his desolate home, and that you aie with him 

Peisonally Cailyle was unknown to the Queen 
He had never been presented, had never sought ad- 
mission within the chaimed ciicle which surrounds 
the constitutional crowm Peihaps, m reading Lady 
Augusta’s words, he thought more of the sympathy of 
The ‘bereaved widow ’ than of the notice of his sovereign 
He replied — 

• Chelssi Hiyl 1S66 

Deal Lady Augusta — The giacious maik of Hu Majesty’s 
sympathy touches me with many feelings, sad and yet beau- 
tiful and high Will you m the proper manner, with my 
humblest respects, express to Her Majesty my profound 
sense of her great goodness to me, in this the dav of my 
calanuty I can write to nobody It is best for me at pre- 
sent when I do not even speak to anvbody 

Believe me vours, with many grateful regards, 

T Oarlyll 

What he was to do next, how he was to live for the 
future, who was to live with him and take caie of him, 
were questions which his friends were anxiously asking 
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among thembelves Cii cumst inces, natme, ev er^ thing 
seemed to point to his b othe John as the fittest 
companion for him From eaily years John had been 
the nearest to his heart of all his bi others Tohn was 
the correspondent to whom he wiote with the most 
absolute undisguise, from whom alone — and this was 
the highest proof of affection which he could give — he 
had once been prepaied to iccept help in money, if 
extiemity had overtaken han iftei a good many 
years of expeiience as ^ famil}' physicim, ifter some 
fitful independent practice, John Carlyle had retiied 
from his profession wilh an ample foitunt He had 
mail led, but had bee i left a childLss widower, ind 
was using his means m adding to the comforts of his 
sisteis’ families He had a sound intellect, which he 
had dihgently cultivated He was a fine Italian 
scholar His translation of Dante w%s of admitted 
excellence In face, in voice, in mind, he was like his 
brothel Though with less fiie and capacity, he was 
his equal in bingleness of chaiacter, essentially '‘true, 
genuine, and good — with occasional roughness of 
mannei, occasional heedlessness of other people’s feel- 
ings — but with an honest afiectionateness, with an ad 
miration and even adoration of his biother’s grander 
qudhties He, of all others, was the one who was best 
qualified to relieve, by residing there, ‘ the gaunt soli- 
tude of Cheyne Eow ’ 

Some thoughts of the kind, as will be seen, had 
been m the minds of both of them Meanwhile, 
somewhere about in the first week m May, Carlyle, 
who had hitherto desired to be left alone, sent me 
a message that he would like to see me He came 
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down to me into the library in bis dressing gown, 
haggard and as if turned to stone He bad scarcely 
slept, be said, since tbe funeral He could not 
® cry ’ He was stunned and stupefied He bad never 
realised tbe possibility of losing ber He bad settled 
that be would die first, and now sbe was gone From 
tbis time and onwards, as long as be was in town, I saw 
him almost daily He was looking through ber papers, 
ber notebooks and journals, and old scenes came 
mercilessly back to him in vistas of mournful memory 
In bis long sleepless nights, be recognised too late 
what sbe bad felt and suffered under bis childish irrita- 
bilities His faults lose up in remorseless judgment, 
and as he bad thought too little of them before, so 
now he exaggeiated them to himself in his helpless 
repentance For such faults an atonement was due, 
and to her no atonement could now be made He 
remembered, however, Johnson’s penance at Uttoxeter, 
not once, but many times, be told me that something 
hke that was required from him, if be could see bis 
way to it * Ob ^ ’ be cried, again and again, ^ if I 
could but see ber once moie, were it but for five 
minutes, to let ber know that I always loved ber 
through all that Sbe never did know it, never ’ ^ If 

be could but see ber again ^ ’ His heart seemed break- 
ing as be said it, and through these weeks and months 
be was often mournfully reverting to tbe subject, and 
speculating whether such future meeting might be 
looked for or not He would not let himself be deluded 
by emotion His intellect was vigorous as ever, as 
much as ever on its guard against superstition Tbe 
truth about tbe matter was, be admitted, absolutely 
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hidden fiom us, we could not know, we ^vere not 
meant to know It would be as God willed ‘ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions^’ ^Yes,’ he said, 
* if you are God, you may have a right to say so , if 
you are man, what do you know more than I or any 
of us?’ Yet then and afterwards when he grew calm, 
and was in full possession of himself, he spoke always 
of a life to come, and the meeting of friends m it as 
a thing not impossible In spite of science he had a 
clear conviction that everything m thio universe, to the 
smallest detail, was ordered with a conscious purpose 
Nothing happened to any man which was not 01 darned 
to happen No accident, no bullet on battlefield, or 
sickness at home, could kill a man till the work for 
which he was appointed was done, and if this was so, 
we were free to hope that there was a puipose in our 
individual existence which was not exhausted in our 
earthly condition The spiiit, the soul of man, was 
not an accident or mere result of the organisation of 
protoplasm Intellect and moral sense were ndt put 
into man by a being which had none of its own At 
no time of Carlyle’s life had such a conclusion as this 
been credible to him Again it was unlike nature so 
to waste its energies as to spend seventy years in tiain- 
ing and disciplining a character, and to fling it away 
when complete, as a child flings away a plaything It 
IS possible that his present and anguished longing lent 
more weight to these arguments than he would other- 
wise have been able to allow them At any rate it was 
round this hope and round his own recollections and 
remorse that our conversations chiefly turned when we 
took up our walks again , the walks themselves tending 
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usually to the spot where Mrs Carlyle was last seen 
alive 5 where, m ram or sunshine, he reverently bared 
his head 

By degrees he roused himself, as he said in his letters 
to Erskine, to think of trying some woik again He 
could still do something Pohtics, philosophy, htera- 
ture, were rushing on faster than ever in the direction 
which he most disliked He sketched a scheme for a 
journal in which there was to be a running fire of 
opposition to all that I and Euskm were to contribute, 
and it might have come to something if all three of us 
had been willing, which it appears we were not In a 
note of the 2nd of August, this year, he says to me — 

Has Euskm yet written to you on that peiiodical we, oi 
at least I, were talking of ^ I did not find him bite very 
aidently on my fi;.st or on this second mention of the pio- 
ject , nor do I know what you can well answei him , nor am 
I to be much or peihaps at all consideied in it II alas ^ 
alas ’ but the thing will have to be done one day, I am well 
of opinion , though by whom oi how, which of us can say ^ 

John Carlyle stayed on in Cheyne Bow, with no fixed 
arrangement, but as an experiment to see how it would 
answer We all hoped it might continue, but struck 
down as Carlyle had been he was still himself, and his 
self-knowledge made him amusingly cautious John, 
good-natured though he might be, had his own ways 
and humours, and his own plainness of speech , and to 
live easily with Carlyle required that one must be pre- 
pared to take stormy weather when it came in silence 
He would be penitent afterwards , he knew his brother’s 
merit'! and his own faults ^Your reidiness,’ he said, 
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and eagerness at all times to be of help to me, you 
may depend upon it is a thing I am always well awaie 
of, at the bottom of all my impatiences and discontents ’ 
But the impatiences and discontents were there, and 
had to be calculated upon John was willing to go on, 
and Carlyle did not absolutely refuse, but both, after 
some months’ trial, doubted if the plan would answer 

I felt (Carlyle wiote to him, during a shoit separation) 
that m the piactical substance of the thmg yon are piobably 
light Noises aie not the loch it need spht on Everything 
might be peaceably deafened, if that weie all but it is cei- 
tam you and I have gi\en one another consideiable annoy 
ance, and have nevci yet been able to do together That is 
the nature of the two beasts They cannot change that, and 
ought to consider it well in then eagerness to be neai one 
another, and get the benefit of mutual affection, now that 
each of them, one of them above all, needs it more and 
moie I must see, I must see , and you too, if you are still 
upon this pioject, you will considei ill things, weigh them 
with the utmost clearness vou have, and gradually dbme to 
some decision which the facts will correspond to The facts 
will be very iigid when we tiy them 

The wish to live together was evidently more on 
John’s part than on Carlyle’s Carlyle was perhaps 
right The Hwo beasts’ were both too old to change 
their natures, and they would agree best if they did 
not see each other too often John went back to Scot- 
land, Carlyle was left alone and other friends now- 
claimed the privilege of being of use to him, especially 
Miss Davenport Bromlev, the ^ flight of sky larks,’ and 
Lady Ashburton They had been both her friends also. 
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and were, therefore, m his present mood, especially 
dear to him Miss Bromley was then living at Eipple 
Cc-urt, near Walmer She invited Carlyle to stay with 
her He went in the middle of August, and relates 
his visit m his journal 

Journal 

Ripple Gourt^ August 1 5, 1866 — ^Ariived here the day be- 
foie yesteiday — ^beautiful sunny day m the midst of wet and 
wmdy ones Sohtude and gieen countiy, spotted with 
autumn colours and labouis, mournfully welcome to me aftei 
the dreaiy sadness and unwelcome mtenuptions to my pooi 
labouis at Chelsea which, alas ^ were nothmg moie than the 
sorting, labelhng, and tying up in bundles all that is now left 
me of hei that is gone Was in thus countiy once, now 42 
years ago, and lemembei a Sunday of wandering between 
Dovei and heie with Edward living and Mi Stiachey 
What a flight of time / My pioject here was 14 days of 
sohtude and sea-bathing Hitherto, except a veiy long sleep, 
not of the healthiest, last night, almost aU has gone rathei 
awiy mth me 

August 16 — Had a beautiful ride yesteiday, a toleiable 
bathe, plenty of walking, diiving, &c , and imagined I was 
consideiably improvmg myself , but, alas ^ in the evemng 
came the G ’s, and a dinner amounting to total wreck of 
sleep to me Got up at 3 a m , sate leading till 6, and except 
a ride, good enough m itself, but fai fiom ‘ pleasant ’ in my 
state of neives and heart, have had a day of desolate misery, 
the balder to bear as it is useless too, and lesults fiom a visit 
which I could have avoided had I been skilful Oh, my lost 
one ^ oh, my lost one ’ irrecoveiable to my lonely heait for 
evei 

* Miss Bromley’s hospitahty and genuine beautifully 
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simple politeness and kindness weie beyond all praise,’ 
be said when his visit was ovei But the time at 
Eipple Court had been spent, ^ as m Hades , ’ and he 
was glad to get back to his ^gloomy dwelling’ The 
Hades, in fact, was in himself, and was thejrefore every- 
where The hopgardens and woods had given him a 
faint pleasure on his wav up through Kent on the 
railway ^ After Sydenham it became unspeakable, 
abominable, a place fittei for demons and enchanted 
swine than for human creatures of an oidinaiy type ’ 
On leaching home he wiote a giateful lettei to his 
hostess, ^ whose goodness to him he would never foiget ’ 
‘My home,’ he said, ‘is veiy gaunt and lonesome, 
but such is my allotment hencefoith m this world 
I have taken loyally to my vacant circumstances, and 
will try to do my best with them ’ 

Anothei invitation was awaiting him Lady Ash- 
buiton had taken a house at Mentone, and pressed him 
to spend the wintei months vith hei theie She asked 
Miss Welsh to accompany him, ‘ to screen him, and pad 
everything into softness in the new scene ’ She was so 
waim, so eager in her offers, showed so cleaiiy that his 
consent would be rathei for her pleasure than his own, 
that he resisted his natural impulse to lefuse on the 
spot He let his decision wait till he had disposed of a 
matter which had become immediately pressmg 

The affair of Governor Eyie had blown into white 
heat In submission to geneial clamour Eyre had been 
recalled in disgrace He had applied for other employ- 
ment and had been refused He had several children, 
and was irretiievably ruined It was, Carlyle said to 
me, as if a ship had been on fire , the captain, by im- 
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mediate and bold exeition, had put the fire out, and 
had been called to account for having flung a bucket or 
two of watei into the hold beyond what was necessary 
He had damaged some of the caigo, peihaps, but he 
had saved the ship The act on of the Grovernment, in 
Cirlyle’s opinion, was base and ungenerous, and when 
the re call was not sutticient, but Eyie was threatened 
\Mth piosecution, beaten as he himself was to the 
ground, he took weapon in hand again, and stood forwaid, 
with such feeble support as he could find for an un- 
popular cause, in defence of i grossly injuied man 

To Davewpo^ t Bi omley 

Chelsea August 30 1866 

Testeidav, m sp^te of the lam, I got up to the Eyre Oom- 
niittee, and even let myself be voted into the chaii, such 
being the post of dangei on the occasion, and truly something 
of a forlorn hope, and place for enfans perdus We seem, 
so fai as I can mcasiue, to be a most feeble committee , a 
militar} captain, a navil ditto, a }oung city mei chant, Heniy 
Kingsley, Chailes still hnigmg b'lck afiaid, old S 0 Hall of 
the Alt Union, a weil meaning man , only these, with a 
sccietaiy uho had blight swift eyes, but showed little know- 
lcd 2 :c of his element In shoit, contrary to all hope, I 

had to set my own shoulders to the wheel, and if it made any 
progiess at all, winch I hope it did, especially in that of try- 
ing toi an mfliiittly better committte, thepiohable chief cause 
wdfe that my old coat is no^ afiaid of a httle mud on the 
sltevc of It, as supv^ifinei ones might be Pool Eyie ^ I am 
heaitil} soir} for lum, and foi the English nation, which 
m lives such a dismal tool of itself Ejit, it se< ms, his fallen 
suddenl} fiom 6,000/ aycai into almost zcio, ind has i luge 
fauul} and need} kuidiea deijendent on him Such his 
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lewaid foi saving the West Indies, and hanging one in 
cend aiy mulatto, well woith the gallows, if I can judge 

I was myself one of the cowards I pleaded that I 
did not undei stand the matter, that I was editor of 
'Frasei,* and should disturb the proprietors, mere 
paltry excuses to escape doing what I knew to be right 
Ruskin was braver far, and spoke out like a man 
Cailyle sent Miss Bromley a copy of what he had said 

The Eyie Committee, he viote on Septemhei 15, is iroing 
on bettei, indeed is now getting fanlj on its feet Kuskm’s 
speech — ^now don’t fiowii upon it, but lead it again till you 
imdeistind it — ^is a light gallant thiust I can assiue you 
While all the woild stands tiemulous, shilly-shaUying from 
the guttei, impetuous Ruskin plunges his lapiei up to the 
vciy hilt in the ‘xbominablc belly of the vast blookheadism, 
and leaves it staling veiy consideiably 

% 

The monster, alas ^ was an enchanted monster, and 
® as the air invulnerable ’ Its hour had not come, and 
has not yet, in spite of Ruskm’s lapier Carlyle ^ave 
his money and his name, but he was in no condition for 
Tough stiuggling with the ‘blatant beaot ’ He soon 
saw that he could make no impiession upon the 
Government, and that Eyre was in no personal danger 
from the prosecution He wrote a few woids to one of 
the newspapers, expressing briefly his own feeling about 
the matter, and so left it 

Journal 

Rejitemler 26, 1866 — Eyre Defence Committee — small 
letter of mine — has been lagmg thiough all the newspapeis 
of the empue, I am told foi I have caiefully avoided eveiy- 
thing 01 contra that the foolish populace of scribblers m 
V 0 J 4 II 54 
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any foim put forth upon ]t oi me Indifferent m very deed 
What IS or can be the value to any lational man of what 
these empty msinceie fools say oi thinh on the subject of 
Eyie’s Jamaica measuies, oi of me that appiove them? 
Weather veiy wet Wettest harvest I have seen since 
1816 Country very base and mad, so fai as I survey its 
proceedings Blight,* Beales, Gladstone, Mill, and Co , bring 
on the suffrage question, kindling up the slow canaille what 
they can This, and ‘ Oh, make the niggers happy ^ ’ seem 
to be the two things needful with these sad people Some- 
times I thmk the tug of levolution stiiiggle may be even near 
for poor England, much nearer than I once judged — ^very 
questionable to me whethei England won’t go quite to smash 
under it (perhaps better that it do, having reached such a 
pitch of spiritual 'beggary\ and whethei theie is much good 
likelihood that England can ever get out of such Mededls 
Caldron again, ‘made new,’ and not rather be boiled to 
slushy rags and^nded ? My pleasuie or hope m looking at 
the things lound me, oi talking of them to almost any peison, 
IS not great 

The world was going %t8 way, and not Carlyle’s He 
was finding a more congenial occupation for himself, 
m reviving the history of his own young days, of the 
life at Ecclefechan and Mainhill, with the old scenes 
and the old companions He had begun ‘ languidly,’ 
as he said, to wnte the ‘ Eemmiscences of Edward 
Irving,’ which were more about himself than his 
fnend , and to recall and write down fragments of his 
mother’s talk ^ 

* One of these fragments as it had special reference to himself, 
besides being curious in itself I preserve in a note 

Journal 

September 26 — Q-hyoiiw — a name ray mother had for any big ill 
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While thus employ ed, he did not encourage visitois 

Strange [he said] how little good any^ even the best of 
them can do mQ Best, sad best, is that I be left to myself 
and my soiiows My state is then much moic suppoitable 
and dignified My thoughts, all sad as death, but also calm 
and high, and silent as Eternity, pi&ided o\ei by her^ and 
my grief foi hei, in which theie is something of devout and 
inexpressibly tender — ^really my most appropriate mood in 
the condition I am got to Remedy must be had against 
such intrusions of the impeifcinent and kind , but how ^ 

A note in the ^Journal says that my visits and 

shaped awl ward object — would sometimes call me not m ill-humour 
half in good, Thou Grhyouw Some months ago I found with great 
Intel est that in old Icelandic the same word — sound the same spelling 
slightly different — was, and perhaps is their teim for the huge volcanic 
crack or chasm that borders then old Parliament filace or Tkng valla 
still well known My mother hied not m a country of chasms never 
used it except for solid bodies but with her too it completely meant a 
thing shapeless rude awkwardly huge, the huger the fitter for its name 
I never heard the woid from any other mouth Probably now there is 
no other Scotchman alive that knows the existence of it in his mother 
tongue — proof positive nevertheless and indisputable that the Lowland 
Scots spoke an Icelandic or old Norse language a thousand or thousands 
of years ago My mother s natal place was the Water of Ae (little 
farm of Whitestanes or Hazelly Bray aftei wards) pleasant pastoral 
green hill region at the N W nook of Annandale just before Annan 
dale reaching the summit of the watershed closes and the ground 
drops rapidly down to Closehnn Kil Osbern, and is Nithsdale which 
you can still see then and long afterwards was a part of Galloway 
most of he names in it still Celtic , and the accent of the wild Scots 
of Galloway rapidly almost instantly, exchanging itself for that of the 
Teutonic Annandalers Perhaps this of Giaou or Ghyouw is written 
down somewhere else (nowhere that I know of — J A P ) I did not 
wish it forgotten being now sole depositary of it — pretty little fact — 
deal and dear to me — T C ’ 


54-2 
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Ruskin’s were not regarded as impertinent He allowed 
me to see as mucli of him as I liked He did not tell 
me what he was doing, but talked much on the subject 
of it He often said — the wish no doubt suggesting 
the expectation — that he thought his own end was 
near He was endeavouring to preserve the most 
precious paits of his recollections, before they and he 
should pass away together The living memories weie 
dear to him, but there was something else that was 
still dearer Putting these aside for the time, he set 
himself to write a memoir of the beautiful existence 
which had gone at the side of his own, a recoid of what 
his wife had been to him, and a testimony of his own 
appreciation At their first acquaintance, it was she 
who was to make a name in hterature, and he was to 
have supported and stood by her It was a consolation 
to him to describe the nature and the capabilities 
which had been sacrificed to himself, that the portrait 
of her might still survive He was not writing it for 
the Wbrld He finished it just before he went abroad, 
when he was expecting that in all probability he would 
never see England agam He left it sealed up, with 
directions to those into whose hands it might fall, that 
it was not to be published, no one being capable of 
properly editing it after he should be gone 

He had decided that he would tiy Mentone Lady 
Ashburton had entreated His friends believed that 
change would be good for him He himself, languid, 
indifferent, but having nothing of special consequence 
to retain him in England, had agreed to go Miss 
Welsh could not accompmy him He was not equal 
to the journey alone The same friend who had taken 
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charge of him to Edinbiiigh undertook to place him 
safely under Lady Ashburton’s loof, an act of respectful 
attention which Carlyle nevei forgot, ‘'So chivalrous 
it was ’ For Tyndall was not an idle gentleman, with 
time on his hands He had his own hard work to 
attend to in London, and would •be obliged to return 
on the instant But he was accustomed to travelling 
He was as good a courier as Neuberg, and to sacrifice 
a lew days to Cailyle was an honour and i pleasuie 

They started on the 22nd of Decembei, and m two 
days were transpoited from the London fogs to the 
sunny shores of the Mediteiianean 

Journal 

Mmtom^ January 20, 1867 — ^Am actually here , came 
the day before Chiistmas, Pmfessor Tyndall tiimnpliantly 
bringing me The heioic Tyndall woul(f heai no whispei 
of my paying his expenses, though hither and thithei they 
must have exceeded 20Z , and he came purely on my account 
Christmas Day, a stiange contrast to English expeiience, 
being hot and blight, the giacious lady took us all on asses 
by the rugged cliffs and sienas to a village and peak called 
St Agnes, strangest village m the world, with a strange old 
castle, peiched on the very pomt of the cliff, wheie we 
lunched m sight of the population In the evening we 
dmed with Lady Manan Alfoid, not known to me before, 
but elegant, gifted, and blandly high in hei way, who, with 
her two sons, Loid Biownlow and Mi Oust, aie the only 
interesting people I have met here Tyndall set off home- 
ward the second day after 

Thus wis Cailyle left in a new environment, nothing 
sa\e the face of his hostess not utterly stiange to him 
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among olive groves and palms and oranges, the moun- 
tains rising behind into the eternal snow, and the sea 
before his windows — Homer’s molei sea at last under 
his eyes Here he got his papers about him Lady 
Ashburton left him to himself He went on with his 
Reminiscences, and in the intervals wandered as he 
pleased Everyone feels well on first reaching the 
Riviera Carlyle slept soundly, discovered ^real im- 
provement’ in himself, and was almost sorry to dis- 
cover it 

My poor hfe [the ‘ Jouinar continues] seems as good as 
over I have no heart oi strength of hope oi of inteiest 
for further work Smce my sad loss I feel lonesome in the 
earth (Oh, how lonesome ») and solitary among my fellow- 
creatuies The loss of her comes daily home to me as the 
uiepaiable, as the*loss of all , and the heart as before knows 
its own sorrow, if no other ought to do so What can any 
othei help, even if he wished it I have fimshed 

Edward Irvmg’s Remmiscences, and yesteiday a shoit paper 
of Jeffrey’s ditto It was her connection with them that 
chiefly impelled me Both are supeificially, ill, and pooily 
done, especially the latter But there is something of value 
for oneself m re-awakenmg the sleep of the past, and bring- 
ing old years carefully to survey by one’s new eyes A ceitain 
solemn tenderness too, m these two cases, dwells m it for 
me , and, in fine, doing anything not wicked is better than 
domg nothing 

Distinguished visitors called in passing on their way 
to or from Italy , among others, Mr Gladstone, * on 
return from Rome and the Man of Sin,’ ‘ intending for 
Pans, and an mterview with M Fould ’ 
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Journal 

January 28 — Gladstone, m rovU homewards, called on 
Monday, and sate a long time talking, pimcipally waitmg 
for Madame Bunsen, his old fnend, whom it was his one 
chance of seeing, as he had to leave for Paris the next day 
Talk copious, mgenious, but of no* worth or sinceiity — 
pictuies, literature, finance, prosperities, greatness of out 
look for Italy, &c — a man ponderous, copious, of evident 
faculty, but all gone iiiecoverably into House of Commons 
shape — ^man once of some wisdom or possibility of it, but 
now possessed by the Prince, or many Princes, of the Power 
of the Air Tragic to me rathei, and far fiom enviable 
from whom one felt oneself divided by abysmal chasms and 
immeasurabilities He went next morning , but it seems, 
by the journals, will find his M Pould, &c, suddenly 
thiown out by some jerk of then msciutable Copper Oaptam, 
and unable to do the honouis of Pans in the way they 
wished 

His chief pleasure at Mentone was in long walks 
about the neighbourhood He was the best of literary 
landscape painters, and his journal, with his letters to 
myself and others, are full of exquisite little sketches, 
like the pictures of the old masters, where you have not 
meiely a natural scene before you, but the soul of the 
man who looks upon it 


Journal 

Mmtone, January 21—1 went out yesterday, walked two 
or three nules up the silent valley , tnfling wet of mist, 
which hung in shiftmg scarfs and caps all about among the 
peaks of the ravme , beautiful green of oiange woods and 
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oiive woods , here and theie a silent olive mill, far down m 
some nook at the bottom, nothing but its idle mill -1 ace and 
the voice of the toiient audible , heie and theie a melancholy 
ill-kept little chapel, locked, I suppose, but its two windows 
open with non stanchions, inviting the faithful to take view 
of the bits of idols inside, and tiy if prayei was possible 
Oh ye bewildeied and bewildeiing sons of men ’ Theie vas 
a twitch of strange pity and misery that shot thiough me at 
the thought of man’s lot on eaith, and the compauson of our 
dumb Eternities and Immensities with this poor joss house 
and bambino I might have had lefiection enough, foi theie 
reigned eveiywheie the most perfect Sabbath stillness , and 
Natuie and her facts lay lound me, silently going then long 
road But my heart was heavy, my bodily case all warped 
a%vry , and except my geneial canopy of sadness and legiet, 
veiy vain except foi the love that is in it, legret for the m- 
evitable and inexorable, theie was nothing of thought 
to me 


To M^BS Davenpoift Bromley 


Mentone January 23 

You heard of my safe arrival m these paits, that the 
promises they made me seemed to be good I am lucky to 
add that the piomise has been kept so far that, outwardly 
and that in respect of sleep, &c , I feel as if lather better 
than in Chelsea , certainly not worse Sometimes for mo- 
ments it almost seems as if I might peihaps recognise some 
actual vestige of better health in these favoured latitudes, 
and be again a httle more ahve than of late But that is 
only foi moments In what is called ‘ spnits ’ I don’t seem 
to impiove much, or, if impiovement means increase of 
buoyancy or levity, to improve at all How should I ^ In 
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death and eternity \vith moie piochvity than evti, and in 
the abbence of seiions human discouise, go bauk to the 
vanished past as the one profitable or dignified company 
There has been no ghmpse of what one would call bad 
weather foi the most pait bidliant sunslmie, mixed with a 
tingling biibkness of an 

In beauty of situation, of aspect and piospect by sea and 
land, nothing can exceed us m tne woila Mentone old 
town and new, lattei peihaps a bundled 3 ears old, foimei 
several thousand^ is built piincipally as a •single stieet by the 
sea-shore, along the diameter of two beautiful semicnculai 
little hollows, 01 half amphitheaties, formed by the moun- 
tains which are the aiiiest wings of locky peaks and cliffs, 
all tenaced and olive-clad, with sometimes an old castle and 
village Oastle visible like a bnd-cage fiom the slioie heie, 
SIX miles off I never saw so strangely beautiful a ring ot 
peaks, especially this western one, which is still new to me 
every morning on stepping out Wesiein^iing and eastern 
foim m the middle, especially form at each end^ then bits of 
capes and piomontoiies and piojections into the sea, so that 
we sit m the hollow of an alcove, and no wind fiem the 
noith can reach us at all , maiitime Alps mteicepting all 
tiost and snow Mentone pioper, as diametei 01 stieet along 
the sea, is peihaps three-quaiteis of a mde long a fair 
street of solid high houses, bub paib of it pa\ed all thiough 
with big smooth whmstones, on which at evening all the 
population seem to gatliei , many asses, (Le , passing home 
with then bmdens fiom the mountains, and many women, 
young and old with them, and thriftiei, qnietei, more cheei- 
fully serious and innocent-lookmg set of pool people you 
never saw 

Old Mentone, thousands of years old (for there are caves 
of the troglodytes still extint neai by), spi iwJs up hke a 
huge herring hone of lanes, steep against the cliff — ^by way 
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of defence against the Saracens, it is thought , at some 
distance from the sea, and only hangs by New Mentone as a 
shoulder or fin would Most of the poor people hve there 
Theie also in her fine chnich, the B&ipara mismcordiarum 
Mater, so called And finally the nuns of an old castle, now 
mostly made mto a churchyaid 


English travellers went and came, all eager to have 
a talk with Carlyle Lady Marian Alford and her 
family were a real acquisition to him, shaded over, 
however, unfortunately, by the death of Loid Brown- 
low, which occurred while he was at Mentone Carlyle 
often spoke to me of this young nobleman, and of the 
fine promise which he had observed in him His own 
spirits varied , dechning slightly as the novelty of the 
scene wore oflF To Miss Jewsbury he gave a tolerable 
account of him^lf 

I seem to be doing lathei well here [he wrote], seem to 
have Escaped a most hideous wintei foi one thing, if other 
giiefs were but as easy to leave behind The weather, ever 
smce I awoke at Marseilles, has been 8uperl > , not only bright, 
sunny, and not wintry, but to my feelmg moie agreeable 
than any summer, so elastic, dry, and brisk is the air, an 
atmosphere in which you can take exercise, so pure and 
beautiful aie aU the elements Sun, moon, sky and stars 
have not yet ceased to surprise me by their inci edible bril- 
liancy, about ten times as numerous, these stars, as yours 
The sceneries all around, too, these wild and terrible Alpine 
peaks, aU gathered to rear of us like a Sanhedrim of witches 
of Endor, and looking blasted, naked rock to the waist, 
then all m greenish and ample petticoats of terraced ohve 
woods, orange groves, lemon groves , very stiange to me 
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Shadows of the great sorrow, however, clung to 
h im Even the beauty was wend and ominous, and 
his Journal gives the picture of what was passing in 
him 


Journal 

Mentoru^ February 13, 1867 — My thoughts brood 
gloomily, sometimes with unspeakable tenderness, too, over 
the past, and what it gave me and took from me I am 
best off when I get into the broivn ohve woods, and wander 
along by the lugged paths, thinking of the one, or of the 
many who are now there^ safe from all soirow, and as if 
beckoning to me ‘ Hither friend, hithei ^ thou art still 
dear to us if we have still an existence We bid thee hope ’ 
The company of nearly all my fellow-cieatures heie, and 
mdeed elsewhere, is apt to be rathei a buiden and desecra- 
tion to me Then miserable jaigomng Shout Ephemera 
and msignificances, their Reform Bills, American Nigger 
questions, unexampled prosperities, admiied great men, &c , 
aie unspeakably wearisome to me, and if I am bound to 
make any remaik in answer, I feel that I was too impatient 
and partly unieasonable, and that the lemaik had better 
not have been made All of this that is possible I sedu- 
lously avoid, but too much of it comes in spite of me, 
though fairly less here than in Chelsea Let me be just 
and thankful Suiely the kindness everybody shows me 
deseives gratitude, too Especially the perfect hospitahfey 
and honestly-affectionate good treatment I experience m 
this house, and fiom the wildly-generous mistress of it, is 
worthy of the heioic ages That I do not quite foiget, let 
us hope, nor shall Oh, theie have been noble exceptions 
among the vulgar dun-eyed gieedy millions of this age , 
and I may say I have been well loved by my contempoiaiies 
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— taken as a body oorpoiate — ^thank God ^ And these ex- 
ceptions I do perceive and admit to have been the veiy 
flower of their generation, to be silently pioud of and loyal 
to while I live 

March 8, 1867 — Health veiy bad, cough, et cetera, but 
principally indigestion — can have no real unpiovement tdl 
I see Chelsea again Oouiage ^ get tlnough the journey 
taMer qualiter^ and don’t travel any moie I am veiy sad 
and weak, but not discontented or indignant sometimes 
I live mostly alone with vanished shadows ot the Past 
Many of them use for a moment inexpressibly tendei One 
IS never long absent from me Gone, gone, but very beau- 
tiful and deal Eternity, which cannot be far off, is my 
one strong city I look mto it fixedly now and then 
All terrors about it seem to me supeifluous , all knowledge 
about it, any the least glunmei of ceitain knowledge, im- 
possible to hvmg mortal The univeise is full of love, but 
also of inexoraMe sternness and seventy, and it remams for 
e\ei true that God leigns Patience I Silence I Hopei 
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CHAPTER XXX 
AD 1867 -ET 78 

Return to England — Intruders in Cheyne Roiy — "Want of employment 
— Settlement of the Craigenpxittock estate — Chanties — Public 
affairs — Tory Reform bill — Shooting Niagara — 1 new horse — 
Visits in country houses -Meditations in Journal — A beautiful 
1 ecoUection 

The party at Mentone broke np m the second week in 
March Lady Ashburton went to Rome and Naples, 
having tried in vain to induce Carlyle to accompany 
her He prepared for home again, and, shrinking 
from the solitude waiting him in Cheyne Row, he 
wrote, before leaving, to ask his hi other to meet him 
there, with some consciousness that he had not leceived, 
as graciously as he might have done, his hi other’s 
attempts to live with him 

I am 'often truly gneved [he said] to thmk how un- 
leasonable and unmanageable I was with you last time 
Surely youi sympathy was all I could have expected and 
your readiness to help me was and continues fai beyond 
what I could have expected But peihaps with a definite 
period, ‘ one calendai month,’ and each ^oing his wisest, we 
shall be able to do much bettei I intend to make an 
effoit at regulating my Chelsea affairs a little , especially 
sweepmg my piemises clean of the intoleiable intiusjons 
that toiment me theie I fancy, too, I should not try again 
the gaunt, entirely solitary life I led latterly , but am not 
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certain as to getting back Maggie Welsh, oi whom I should 
get On these points I do not know that you could give me 
much advice I only feel that it would be a kind of light 
amid the gloom of my aiiival if, on stepping out, I found 
youi face mstead of a dead blank 

TyndalPs escort was not needed a second time He 
found his way back to Chelsea without misadventure 
John Cailyle was waiting as he desired, and he settled 
in with more composure than he had felt since his 
bereavement The ^ intrusions ’ had to be dealt with, 
but weie not easily disposed of Mrs Carlyle once 
said she had the faculty of attracting all miserable 
people that wanted consolation Carlyle seemed to 
attract everyone who wanted help for body or soul, or 
advice on the conduct of life The number of people 
who wonied hijn on such matters, most of them with- 
out a form of introduction, is hardly to be believed, 
Each post brought its pile of letters One admirer 
wanted a situation under Grovemment, another sent a 
manuscript to be read and recommended to a publisher, 
another complained that Nature had given him a 
hideous face, he had cursed his life, and cursed his 
mother for bearing him, what was he to do^ All 
asked for interviews Let them but see him, and they 
would convince him of their deserts He was marvel- 
lously patient He answered most of the letters, he 
saw most of the apphcants He gave advice He gave 
money, infinitely too much Sometimes when it was 
beyond endurance, he would order the servant to admit 
no strange face at all In such cases men would watch 
m the stieet, and pounce upon him when he came out 
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foi his walk I have been with him on snch occasions, 
and have been astonished at the efforts which he would 
make to be kind Once I recollect a girl, an entire 
stranger, wiote to him to sav that in order to get 
books she had pawned some plate of her grandmother’s 
She was in danger of discovery and ruin Would Car- 
lyle help her to redeem it^ Hb consulted me A 
relation of mine, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
made inquiry, saw the girl, and found that the story 
was true He replied to her letter as the kindest of 
fathers might have done, paid the money, and saved 
her from shame Sometimes the homage was more 
disinterested I had just left his door one day, when 
a bright eager lass of seventeen or eighteen stopped 
me in the Eow, and asked me if Thomas Carlyle lived 
there I showed her the house, and her large eyes 
glowed as if she was looking upon saint’s shrine 
This pleased him when I mentioned it The feeling 
was good and honest and deserved recognition But 
altogether he was terribly worried Intruders wprried 
h^m Pubhc affairs worried him Disraeli w as bringing 
in his scandalous Eeform Bill Ho dish the Whigs’ 
Worse than all, there was no work cut out for him, 
and he could make none for himself 

Journal 

Chelsea^ April 4, 1867 — Idle ^ Idle My employments 
meie trifles of business, and that of dwelling on the days 
that culminated on the 21st of last yeai How sudden was 
that beieavement to me ^ how pathetic, touchingly and 
grandly fateful , in extent of impoitance to me howinfimte ^ 
Peihaps my health is slightly mendmg , don’t ceitainly 
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know, but my spxuLs don’t mend -ippaiently at all Interest, 
propeily, I have in no living person, in no piesent thing 
Their ‘ Reform Bill,’ their &c , &c Acli Oott f I am dis- 
gusted if by chance I look into my ne'wspapei, or catch a 
tone of the msane jargon which seems bo be occupying 
everybody 

A'pnl 20 — ^What a* day to look back upon ^ To- 

morrow by the day of the month, this day by the day of the 
week, about 3pm IIow shall I evei leain to deal with that 
immense fact ^ I am incompetent hitheito It ovei whelms 
me still I feel oftenest crushed down into contemptibility 
as well as sonow All of sunshine that lemamcd m my life 
i\ent out m that sudden moment All of strength too often 
seems to have gone Except some soft breathings of affec- 
tion, of childhke grief, and once — only once that T lemembei, 
of ;p%ou% childlike hope m the eternity bcfoie us — my last 
fortnight has been the saddest, dieaiiest, soididlj' idle, with- 
out dignity, satisfaction, oi woibh I have tiied too, twice 
over, for something of woiL, but all in vain Will it be for 
evei m vain then ^ Better be silent than continue thus 
Weie it permitted, I could pray — ^but to whom ^ I can well 
undeistand the Invocation of Saints One’s piayei now has 
to be voiceless, done with the heait still, but also with the 
hands still more 

A'pnl 21 — Abundantly downcast, dreary, sorrowful no- 
thing in me but sad thoughts and recollections , ennobled 
m part by a tenderness, a love, a pity, steeped as if in tears 
Regiets also rise in me bits of remorse which aie very pun- 
gent How death the mexoiable, unalterable, stein separatory 
alteis everything ’ But woids are of no value, and, 

alas ’ of acts I have none, oi as good as none The question, 
Why a^n I left behind thee ? as yet neaily altogethex zm- 
answered Cm I eici mswei it ^ God help me to auswei 
It That IS earnestlv my prajei, and I will tiy and again 
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try Be that the annual sacrifice or act of Temple worship^ 
on this the holiest of my now days of the yeai 
April 24 — Idle, sick, companionless , my heait is veiy 
heavy, as if full and no outlet appointed Tiial for employ 
ment continues, and shall contmue , but s yet in vain 
Writmg IS the one thing I can do ^nd at piesent what to 
write of to such a set of ‘ leadeis ’ full of Eefoim Bills, Pari^^ 
Exhibition, Question of Luxembuig, &c Sometimes poor 
old mooiland Ciaigc iputtock shines out on me , and our pool 
hfe theie has tiaits of beauty in it, almost hke a lomance I 

wish I could use with something into the limitless Ideal, and 
disburden myself in lounded harmony and what poets call 
song — a fond wish indeed ’ But this ciabbed Eaith with its 
thunder rods and dog grottoes^ is become homeless to me, and 
too mean and contradictoiy 
May 2G — 

To die IS landing on some silent shore, ^ 

Where billows never break nor tempests roar 
Ere well yon feel the friendly stroke tis 0 er 

Such a Me as I now lead is painful and even disgiacefuU the 
life of a vanquished slave, who at best, and that not always, 
IS silmt undei his penalties and sores 

In this tragic state Carlyle found one little thing to 
do which gave him a certain consolation By his wife’s 
death he had become the absolute owner of the old 
estate of the Welshes at Craigenputtock An unre- 
lenting fatality had earned off on^ by one all her 
relations on the father’s side, and there was not a single 
person left of the old line to whom it could be bequeathed 
He thought that it ought not to lapse to his own 
family , and he determined to leave it to his country, 
not in hi^ own name, but as far as possible in hers 
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With this intention he had a deed drawn, by which 
Craigenputtock, after his death, was to become the 
property of the University of Edinburgh, the rents of 
it to be laid out m supporting poor and meritorious 
students there, under the title of ^ the John Welsh 
Bursaries ’ Her name he could not give, because she 
had taken his own Therefore he gave her father^s 

Journal 

June 22, 1867 — Finished off on Thursday last, at three 
p m , 20fch of June, my poor lequeet of Oiaigenputtock to 
Edinburgh Univeisity foi bursanes All quite ready there, 
Forster and Froude as witnesses , the good Piofessor Masson, 
who had taken endless pams, ahke friendly and wise, bemg 
at the very last objected to m the character of ‘ witness,’ as 
‘ a party interested,’ said the Edmbuigh lawyer I a little 
legietted this cifcumstance , so I think did Masson secretly 
He lead us the deed with sonorous emphasis, brmging every 
word and note of it home to us Then I signed , then they 
two— Masson witnessmg only with his eyes and mmd I was 
deeply moved, as I well might be, but held my peace and 
shed no tears Tmre I think I have done with , never, ex- 
cept for moments together, have I wept for that catastrophe 
of Apnl 21, to which whole days of weeping would have been 
m other tunes a blessed lelief Tins is my pooi ‘ Sweet- 

heart Abbey,’ ‘ Cor Dulce,’ or Hew Abbey, a sacred casket 
and tomb for the sweetest ‘ heart ’ which, in this bad, bitter 
woild, was all mfowa. Daihng, darhng ’ and in a httle 
while we shall both be at rest, and the Gieat God will have 
done with us what was His will 

This is very beautiful, and so is an entij which 
follows — 
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July 14 — Her birthday She not here — I cannot keep it 
for hei now — send a poor gift to poor old Betty, who, next 
to myself, remembers hei in lifelong love and sacred sorrow 
That IS all I can do To a poor old beggar heie of no value 
otheiwise, or even of less, to whom she used to give a shillmg 
if they met, I have smuggled a small anonymous dole — ^most 
poor, most ineffectual, sonowful, aie all our lesouices agamst 
the gate that is foi evei shut 

This IS another instance of Carlyle’s chanties He 
remembered his wife’s pensioners but he had as long 
or a longer list of his own No donation of his ever 
appeared in printed lists, what he gave he gave in 
secret, anonymously as here, or else with his own hand 
as one human being to another , and of him it may be 
truly said that the left hand did not know what the 
right was doing The undeserving were seldom wholly 
refused The deserving weie never forgotten I recol- 
lect an old man, past eighty, in Chelsea, who had refused 
parish help, and as long as he could move earned his 
living by wheeling cheap crockery about the streets 
Carlyle had a genuine respect for him, and never missed 
a chance of showfng it Money was plentiful enough 
now^ as he would mournfully observe Edition followed 
edition of the completed works He had more thou- 
sands now than he had hundreds when he published 
^Cromwell’ — but he never altered his thrifty habits, 
never, even in extreme age, allowed ?iimself any fresh 
indulgence His one expensive luxury was chanty 

The sad note continues to sound through the 
Journal The shadow of his lost wife seemed to rise 
between him and every other object on which he tried 

66—2 
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to fix Ills thonghts If anything like duty called to him, 
however, he could still lespond — ^and the political state 
of England did at this time demand a few words from 
him Throughout his life he had been studying the 
social and political problems of modern Europe For 
all disorders modern Europe had but one remedy, to 
abobsh the suboidination of man to man, to set every 
individual free, and give him a voice in the govern- 
ment, that he might look after his own interests This 
once secured, with free room and no favour, all would 
compete on equal terms, and might be expected to fall 
into the places which naturally belonged to them 
None at any rate could then complain of injustice , and 
peace, prosperity, and universal content would follow 
Such was and is the theory , and if the human race, or 
the English race, were all wise and all good, and had 
unbounded terfitonal room over which to spread, some- 
thing might be said for it As the European world 
actually is, the actual moral and material condition of 
Euro'^ean mankmd being what it is, with no spiritual 
convictions, no sincere care for anything save money 
and what money can buy, this notion of universal 
liberty in Carlyle’s opinion could end in nothing save 
universal wieck If the English nation had needed 
goveimng when they had a real religious belief, now, 
when their belief had become conventional, they needed 
it, he thought, ijifinitely more They could bear the 
degree of freedom which they had already, only m 
virtue ot ancient habits, conti acted under wiser arrange- 
ments They would need the veiy best men they had 
among them if they vere to escape the cataracts of 
which he heard the approaching thunder Yet it was 
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quite ceitam to liim that, with each extension of the 
franchise, those whom they would elect as their rulers 
would not be fitter men, but steadily inferior and more 
unfit Under any conceivable fianchise the persons 
chosen would represent the level of character and in- 
telhgence in those who chose thefia, neither more nor 
less, and therefore the lower the general average the 
worse the government would be It had long been 
evident to him how things were going, but every 
descent has a bottom, and he had hoped up to this 
time that the lowest point had been reached He 
knew how many fine qualities the Enghsh still possessed 
He did not believe that the majority were bent of 
themselves on these destiuctive courses If the wisest 
and ablest would come forward with a clear and honour- 
able profession of their true convictions, he had 
considered it at least possible that the best pait of 
the nation would respond before it was too late The 
Tones had just come into office He had small confi- 
dence in them, but they at least repudiated the new 
creed, and represented the old national tiaditions 
They had an opportunity, if they would use it, of in- 
sisting that the poor should no longer be robbed by 
false weights and measures and adulterated goods, that 
the eternal war should cease between employers and 
employed, and the profits of labour should be appor- 
tioned by some rule of equity, tSat the splendid 
colonial inheritance which then forefathers had won 
should be opened to the millions who were suffocating 
m the foetid allevs of our towns , that these poor people 
should be enabled to go where they could lead human 
lives again Here, and not by ballot-boxes and anarchic 
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liberty, lay tbe road to salvation Statesmen who 
dared to try it would have Nature and her laws fighting 
for them They might be thrown out, but they would 
come back again — come in stronger and stronger, for 
the good sense of England would be on their side 

With a languid t5ontempt, for he half-felt that he 
had been indulging in a dream, Carlyle in this year 
found the Tories preparing to outbid their rivals, in 
their own aits or their own folly, courting the votes of 
the mob by the longest plunge yet ventured into the 
demociatic whirlpool, and in the midst of his own 
grief he was sorry for Lis country 

Theie is no spirit m me to write Qie notes in his 
Journal], though I tiy it sometimes , no topic and no au- 
dience that IS in the least dear or great to me Eeform Bill 
gomg its fated road, i e England getting into the Niagara 
rapds far sooner than I expected , even this no longer much 
irritates me, much affects me I say lather, Well I why not ? 
Is not national death, with new birth or without, perhaps 
preferable to such utter rottenness of national hfe, so called, 
as there has long hopelessly been Let it come when it likes, 
since theie aie Dizzies, Gladstones, Eussells, &c , tiiumph- 
antly prepared to bimg it m Providence truly is skilful to 
prepare its instrumental men Indeed, all England, heavily 
though langmdly averse to this embarking on the Niagara 
rapids, IS strangely indifferent to whatever may follow it 
‘ Niagara, or what you like, we will at least have a villa on 
the Mediterranean (such an improvement of climate to this), 
when Chuich and State have gone,’ said a certain shining 
countess to me, yesterday Newspaper editors, in private, I 
am told, and disceinmg people of every rank, as is partly 
apparent to myself, talk of approaching ‘ revolution,’ ‘ Com 
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mon wealth,’ ‘ Common or whatever it may be, with a 
singular composure 

Disraeli had given the word, and his party had sub- 
mitted to be educated Political emancipation was to 
be the road for them — ^not practical administration and 
war against lies and roguery Carlyle saw that we 
were m the rapids, and could not any more get out of 
them 3 but he wished to relieve his own soul, and he 
put together the pamphlet which he called * Shooting 
Niagara, and After ? ’ When Frederick Maurice pub- 
blished his heresies about Tartarus, intimating that 
it was not a place, but a condition, and that the 
wicked are in Tartarus already, James Spedding 
observed to me that *one was relieved to know that 
it was no worse’ Cailyle’s Niagara, now that we 
are in the middle of it, seems to us^for the present 
nothing very dreadful, and we are prepaimg with much 
equanimity, at this moment, to go down the second 
<3ataract The broken water, so far, lies on th^ other 
side of St Greorge’s Channel The first and immediate 
effect of the Eeform Bill of 1867 was the overthrow of 
Protestant ascendency in Ireland After five centuries 
of failure in that country, the English Protestants had 
succeeded in planting an adequate number of loyal 
colomsts in the midst of an incurably hostile population, 
and thus had contrived to exercis^ some peaceful in- 
fluence there, and make constitutional government in 
that island not wholly impossible The English 
Democracy, as soon as they were in possession of power, 
sat at work to destroy that influence The result we 
have partly seen, and we shall see more fully hereafter 
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Carlyle, however, did not anticipate, as the consequence 
of the Niagara shooting, any immediate catastrophe , 
not even this in Ireland He meant by it merely the 
complete development of the present tendency to re- 
gard money-making as the business of life, and the 
more rapid degradaty)n of the popular moral character 
— at the end of which perhaps, but still a long way off, 
would be founa some * scandalous Copper Captaincy’ 
The believers m progress on these lines, therefore, may 
breathe freely, and, hke Spedding, be ‘ glad that it is 
no worse ’ The curious feature in the pamphlet is that 
Carlyle visibly underrated the disturbance to be looked 
for in our actual arrangements He thought that, after 
the complete triumph of democracy, the aristocracy 
would be left in possession of their estates, and be still 
able to do as they pleased with them, to hunt and 
shoot their grouse , or, if the moors and coverts failed 
them, at least to subside into rat-catching In his 
Journal, September 17, 1867, there is a quotation from 
the ^ Memoirs of St Palaye ’ — ^ Louis XI aima la chasse 
jusqu’H sa mort, qui amva en 1483 Durant sa maladie 
a Plessis-l^s-Tours, comme il ne pouvait plus prendre ce 
divertissement, on attrapait les plus gros rat squ’on 
pouvait, et on les faisait chasser par les chats dans 
ses appartements, pour Tamuser ’ * Had a transient 
thought,’ he says, ®of putting that as emblematic Finis 
to the hunting epoch of our vulgar noble lords ’ He 
even considered t£at, if the stuff was m them, they 
might find a more honourable occupation Supposing 
them to retain the necessary power over their properties, 
they might form their own domains into circles of order 
and cosmos, banishing the refractory ^ and thus, by drill 
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and discipline and wise administration, introduce new 
elements into tlie general chaos ^ A devout imagina- 
tion’ on Carlyle’s part, but an imagination merely If it 
were concei\able, as it is not, that the aristocracy would 
prefer such an occupation to rat-catching, their suc- 
cess would depend on that very power of ^banishing 
the refiactory,’ of which it is certain that they would be 
deprived if they showed a disposition to create, in using 
it, an influence antagonistic to a ruhng democracy 
The Irish experiment does not indicate that the rights 
of landowners would be treated with much forbearance 
when the exercise of those nghts was threatening a 
danger to ^ liberty ’ 

^Shooting Niagara’ appeared first in ^Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for August 1867 It was corrected and 
republished as a pamphlet in Septembei, and was 
Carlyle’s last public utteiance on English politics He 
thought but little of it, and was aware how useless it 
would prove In his Journal, August 3, he says — 

An article foi Masson ard ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ took 
up a good deal of time It came out mostly f om accident, 
httle by vohtion, and is veiy fieice, exaggeiative, ragged, un 
kempt, and defective Nevertheless I am secretly latlier 
glad than othei wise that it is out, that the howling doggeiies 
(dead ditto and other) should have my last word on then 
afifans and them, since it was to be had 

• 

A steieotyped edition of the ^Collected Works’ was 
now to be issued, and, conscientious as ever, Carlyle set 
himself to revise and correct the whole series He took 
to riding again Miss Bromley provided him with a 
horse called Comet ^ between whom and himself theie 
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was soon established a personal attachment, and on 
Comet’s back, as before, he sauntered about the London 
environs He described himself to Miss Bromley as 
very solitary, the most silent man not locked into the 
solitary system, to be found in all her Majesty’s 
dominions ‘Incipient authors, beggars, blockheads, 
and canaille of various kinds,’ continued their daily 
worries ‘ Every day there was a certain loss of time 
in brushing off such provoking botherations , ’ on the 
whole, however, the trouble was not much 

I find thau solitude [he said] and one’s own sad and serious 
thoughts (though sometimes m bad days it is all too gloomy) 
18 almost as good as anythmg I get The most social of man- 
kind I could define myself, but grown old, soirowful, and 
terribly difiicult to please m regaid to his society I lode 
out on Comet to Addiscombe, stayed two hours for dmner, 
and rode home agam by moonhght and lamphght There are 
now three ladways on that poor load since I was last there, 
and apparently 3,000 new diggings, lumber heaps and new 
vdlas rising^ duty shops nsm, and costermongers’ carts, &c 
— ^a road, once the prettiest I knew f oi riding, and now more 
like Tophet and the City of Dis than any I have tried lately 
Tophet now reaches stnctly to the boundary lodge of Lady 
A , and has much spoiled Addiscombe Eaim foi a tenant of 
my humoui ‘ Niagara,’ I heard yesterday, is m its fouifch 
thousand, stirrmg up many a dull head one hopes, and ‘ sweep- 
mg off the fiothfioim the Piogioss Pot,’ as one coiiespondent 
phrased it 

He worked hard on the ‘ revising ’ business, but felt 
no enthusiasm about the interest which ‘ his works ’ 
were exciting, ® nothing but languor, contempt, and 
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indifference foi said works — or at least for their readeis 
and them ’ ® The works had indeed cost him his life, 

and were m some measure fiom the heait, and all he 
could do But the readers of them weie and had been 
— what should he say 7 ’ and in fact ^ no man’s work in 
this world could demand for itself the smallest doit of 
wages, or was intrinsically better than zero That was 
the fact, when one had arrived where he had arrived ’ 
The money which was now coming in was actually 
painful 

Vanished, vanished, they that should have taken pleasure 
fiom it Ah me T ah me » The more I look back on that 
thirteen years of work [over ‘ Frederick ’], the more appalhng, 
huge, unexampled it appears to me Sad pieties aiise to 
thmk that it i.d not Ml me, that in spite of the woild I got 
it done, and that my noble uncomplaining Darlmg lived to 
see it done As to the Enghsh world’s stupidity upon it, 
that is a small matter to me — oi none at all for the last year 
and a half That I believe is partly silence and preoccu'^ancy , 
and weie it wholly stupidity, didn’t I already know how 
‘ stupid ’ the pool English now are ^ Book is not qmte 
zeio I peiceive, but will be good foi somethmg by and- 
by My state of health is very miserable, though I 

still sometimes thmk it fundamentally improving Such a 
total wreck had that ‘ Frederick’ reduced me to, followed by 
what had lam next m stoie for me Oh, complain not of 
Heaven ^ now does my pool sinful heait^almost even fall mto 
that bad stupid sm Oceans of unspoken thoughts — or 
t hing s not yet thought or thinkable — ^sombre, solemn, cloudy- 
moonht, infini tely sad, but full of tenderness withal, and of 
a love that can now be noble, — ^this, thank God, is the 
element I dwell m 
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Jomnal 

Ghehm^ September 30, 1867 — Nothing to mark here 
that }s not sad and mean Trouble with extraneous fools 
from all quarters , penny post a huge inlet to that class who, 
by hypothesis, have no^ lespect of persons, but think them- 
selves entitled to intrude with any or without any cause, 
upon the busiest, saddest, sacredest, or most important of 
their fellow-mortals Fiie mostly delivers us from the 
common run of these There is nothing of joyful in my 
hfe, nor ever likely to be , no truly loved or loving soul — or 
piactically as good as none — ^left to me in the earth any more 
The one object that is wholly beautiful and noble, and in any 
soit helpful to my pool heart, is she whom I do not name 
The thought of hei is drowned m sorrow to me, but also in 
tenderness, in love inexpressible, and veritably acts as a kind 
of high and sacred consolation to me amidst the mtrusive 
basenesses and enTptv botherations that otherwise each day 
bnngs I feel now and then, but repress the impatient wish, 
‘ Let me rejom her there rn the Land of Silence, whatever it 
be ’ Truly, if my work is done why should not I plainly 
ivish to be there ^ This is very ungrateful to some of my 
friends I still have, some of whom are boundlessly kind to 
me , and mdeed all the world, known and unknown, seems 
abundantly eager to do for me whatever it can, for which 
I have a kind of thankfulness transiently good, and ought 
to have more But, alas ^ I cannot be helped — that is the 
melancholy fact 

Ghelsea^ October 1 Q— Inconceivable are the mean miseries 
I am in just now, about getting new cloches — almost a 
bi rgical question with me latterly — about fitting this, con- 
tiivmg that about paltry botheiations with which I am 
unacquainted, which were once all kept aloof from me by a 
blight one now hidden from my eyes In fact my 
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skiB IS naturally far 100 thin, foi this ‘age of piogiess’ 
especially 

Ghelsea^ Octohm 8 — Solitary since Thursday last alto 
gether Maggie went away ttiat day, and no human voice, 
not even a hght giggling one, sounds in this vacant house of 
mine No matter that in general , but as yet I am unused 
to it Sad enough I silently am Ihfirmities of age crowd 
upon me I am giown and giowing veiy weak, as is natural 
at these years Natural but not joyful — ^hfe without the 
power of livmg — ^what a misery ^ 

Chelsea, October 80 — ^Am of a sadness, and occasionally 
of a tenderness which surprises even myself in these late 
weeks — ^seems as if the spirit of my loved one were, in a poor 
metaphoiical sense, always near me , all other friends gone, 
and sohtude with hei alone left me henceforth Utterly 
weak health I suppose has much to do with it Strength 
qmte a stranger to me , digestion, &c , totally imned, though 
nothmg specific to complain of as dange\ous or the hke — 
and probably am too old ever to recover Life is verily a 
wearmess on these terms Oftenest I feel willing to go, were 
my time come Sweet to rejoin, were it only in Eternal 
Sleep, those that are away That, even that, is now and then 
the whisper of my worn-out heart, and a kind of solace to 
me ‘ But why annihilation or eternal sleep ’ I ask too 
They and I are alike in the will of the Highest Amen 

‘Niagara,’ seventh thousand prmted, Forster told me — 
well, well ^ Though what good is in it either ^ 

Chelsea, Novemler 15 — ^Went to Belton^ Saturday, gone 
a week Eeturned Saturday last, arj^ have been slowly 
recovering myself ever since from that ‘ week of country air ’ 
and other salubrity Nothing could excel the kindness of 
my reception, the nobleness of my treatment thioughout 


* Lady Manan Alford b near Grantham 
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People were amiable fcoo, and clever, some of them almost 
interesting, but it would not do I, in brief, could not sleep, 
and oftenest was in secret supremely sad and miseiable 
among the bright things going Conclude I am not fit any 
longer for visiting in gieat houses The futile valetting — 
intrusive and hindeisome, nme tenths of it, rather than 
helpful — ^the diessmg,* stripping and agam diessmg, the 
‘witty talk’ — Ach &ott ' — especially as ciown and summary 
of all, the dining at 8-9 p m , all this is fairly unmanageable 
by me Iksoe justiham^ momte Don’t go back if you be 
wise, except it be faiily unavoidable Oh, the thoughts 
I had in those silent, sohtary days, and how, m the wakeful 
French bed there, the image of another bed far away in the 
Abbey Kirk of Haddington, in the still infinitude of Etermty, 
came shooting hke a javehn through my heart Don’t, don’t 
agam ^ All day my thoughts were of her, and there was far 
less of rehgion in them than while here 

A more interesting expedition than this to Belton 
was with Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe to see Wools- 
thorpe, the birthplace of Sir Isaac Newton 

Newton (he says), who was once my grandest of mortals, 
has sunk to a small bulk and chaiacter with me now , how 
sunk and dwindled smce m 1815, fifty yeais ago, when I 
sate nightly at Annan, mvmcibly tearing my way thiough 
that old Frmcipia^ often up till three a m , without outlook 
01 wish almost, except to mastei the loneliest and among 
the most triumphant of all young men Newton is qmte dead 
to me since that , ai^ I recognise hundreds and thousands of 
‘ greater men ’ Nevertheless, he remams great m his kind, 
and has always this of supiemely notable that he made the 
grandest discovery in science which mankind ever has 
achieved or can agam achieve Wheiefore even I could not 
giudge the little pilgrimage to hun 
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The loneliness in Cheyne Row wis not entirely 
unbroken this autumn He had a visit from his 
brother James, ^ whose honest, affectionate face en- 
livened the gloomy solitude for him ’ James Cailyle 
had been larely in London, and had Hhe sights’ to 
see, had he cared about them ^It seemed that he 
cared nothing for any of them, but very much for 
his f 01 lorn and solitary brother, showing signs of tiue 
affection and sympathy, which were very welcome 
Carlyle spoke of him as *an excellent old Annandale 
specimen, my father’s pupil, formed by my father’s 
fashions, as none of the rest of us were ’ 

A certain attention, though growing yeaily fainter, 
was given to the world and its affairs The Reform Bill 
was producing its frmts, changes of ministry, Clerken- 
wdl explosions, &c &c , which brought the Irish ques- 
tion ^ within the range of practical pchtics ’ Carlyle 
observed it all with his old contempt, no longer at 
white heat, but waiming occasionally mto red 

No Fenian has yet blown us up (he wrote to Miss Bromley) 
I sit m speechless admii?ation of our Enghsh tieatment of 
these Fenians first and last It is as if the rats of a house 
had decided to expel and exterminate the human inhabitants, 
which latter seemed to have neither rat-catchers, traps, nor 
arsemc, and are trying to prevail by the ‘ method of love ’ 
Better speed to them a great deal ^ If Walpole were to weep 
to the head-centres a little, peihaps it ^^ght help 

He had an old mteiest in Ii eland He had studied 
it once, with a view to writing on the subject, and was 
roused into disgust and scorn with this new fruit of 
Liberah‘>m But he was haunted by ghosts, and neither 
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Ireland nor English politics could dn\e his sorrow out 
of his mind 


Journal 

November 80, 1867 — Have been remembering vmdly all 
mormng, with inexpiessible emotion, how my loved one at 
Oraigenputtock, six or seven-and-thiity years ago, on summer 
mornings aftei bieakfast used veiy often to come up to the 
little diessing-room where I was shaving and seat herself on 
a chair behind me, for the privilege of a little fuither talk 
while this went on Instantly on finishing I took to my 
woik, and piobably we did not meet much again till dinner 
How loving this of her, the dear one I I never saw fully till 
now what a trust, a kmdness, love, and peifect umty of heart 
this indicated in her The figuie of her blight, cheery, 
oeautiful face muroied in the glass beside my own rugged, 
soapy one answermg curtly to keep up hei cheerful, pietty 
talk, IS kvely before me as if I saw it with eyes Ah t and 
where is it now ^ Eoiever hidden fiom me Forever ^ The 
answer is with God alone, and one’s poor hopes seem fond 
and too blessed to be true Ah me ^ ah me I Hot qmte till 
this morning did I ever see what a perfect love, and under 
such conditions too, this httle bit of simple spontaneity be- 
tokened on my dear Jeanme’s part Never till her death 
did I see how much she loved me Nor, I feai, did she 
ever know (could she have seen acioss the stormy clouds and 
echpsmg miseries) what a love I boie her^ and shall always, 
how va nly now, iJh my inmost heait These things aie 
beautiful, but they aie unutterably sad, and have in them 
somcthmg consideiable of remorse as ^eil as sorrow Alas ^ 
why does one first see fully what worth the soul’s jewel had 
when it is gone without return ^ Most weak creatures ar 
we weak perverse, waywaid, especially weak Some- 
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times I call myself weak, moibid, wiong, in regard to all 
this Sometimes again I feel it soidid, base, ungrateful, 
when all this gets smothered up in vulgai mterruption, and 
I see it as if frozen away from me m dull thick vapoui for 
days together So it alternates I pietcnd to no regulation 
of it , honestly endeavour to let it foUow its own law That 
IS my rule in the mattei Of late, in my total lameness 
and impotency foi woik (which is a chief evil for me), I have 
sometimes thought, ‘ One thmg you could do — ^wnte some 
lecord of her — make some selection of her letters which you 
think justly among the cleverest ever written, and winch 
none hut youiself can quite understand ’ But no I hut no » 
How speak of hei to such an audience What can it do for 
her or for me ? 

This IS the first sign of the intention which Carlyle 
afterwards executed How it ripened will he seen 
presently Meanwhile the Journal continues — 

December 6 — I am m my seventy thud year ^ Length 
of days under such conditions as mme are is not a thjng to 
he coveted, hut to he humhly depiecated rather My 
outlook continually is alli^o the great change now inevitably 
near The sure hope to he at lest and to he wheie my loved 
ones are (the Almighty G-od alone knows where 01 how that is, 
but I take it always to he a place of lest) is the only prospect 
of being fauly better than I have been My work being all 
done, as I more and moie fear it is, why should I wish to 
linger here My lost hiight one, all my bright ones are 
away — away Society, of which I nought still have plenty, 
does me no good whatever , frets, disgusts, and provokes 
me , leaves the poor disturbed heart dark and void , an un- 
fathomable lake of sorrow lying silent under that poor foam 

^ His birthday was December 4 
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of what IS called talk, and m perhaps thiee cases out of four 
IS fairly worse than solitude ‘ Theie is no seiious talk, sir,’ 
said old Samuel , ‘ nobody now talks seiiously ’ — fiightful 
saying, but a truer now than ever In geneial the talk of 
people suggests to me what a paltry dog-kennel of a woild — 
now rushmg fast to total anaichy and self-government by 
the basest— this must fee , and that I am a pool old man, 
liable to be boied, provoked, and distiessed, lather than 
helped any way, by his fellow-creatuies In every condition 
under God’s sky is there not a right way of behaving under 
it ^ And IS there any othei item impoitant except simply 
that one ^ Courage, hope, love to the death, and be silent 
m defect of speech that weie good 

December 22 — ‘Youth,’ says somebody, ‘is a garland of 
roses ’ I did not find it such ‘ Age is a crown of thorns ’ 
Neither is this altogether true for me If sadness and sorrow 
tend to loosen us from hfe, they make the place of lest 
desirable If incurable grief be love all steeped in tears, and 
lead us to pious thoughts and longmgs, is not gnef an earnest 
blessing to us ^ Alas f that one is not pious always that it 
IS anger, bitterness, impatience, and discontent that occupies 
one’s pool weak heart so much oftenei Some mornings ago 
I said to myself, ‘ Is there no book of piety you could stiH 
write Foiget the basenesses, miseries, and abommations 
of this fast smkmg world — its punishment come oi at hand , 
and dwell among the poor straggling elements of pity, of 
love, of awe and woiship you can still discern in it I Better 
so Eight, surely, far better I wish, I wish I could Was 
my great gnef sentf^to me peihaps foi that end In rare 
better moments I sometimes strive to entertam an imagina- 
tion of that kind , but as to domg anything m consequence, 
alas ^ alas ^ ’ 

‘ All England has taken to steahng,’ says a certam news 
papOT for the last two weeks Very serious, means railway 
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swindling, official jobbery, &c Eemedy, he thinks, will be 
that we shall all glow as poor as Hindoos, and then be as 
fiercely vigilant Would it not be reasonaUer to find now 
your small lemainder of honest people, and aim them with 
authority over your multitudinous knaves » Here and there 
we are beginmng to see into the meaning of self-government 
by the hungiy labble 

The last stage of hfe’s journey is necessarily daik, sad, 
and earned on under steadily increasing difficulties We 
are alone , all our loved ones and cheeiing fellow-pilgiims 
gone Oui stiength is faihng, wasting more and more , day 
IS sinking on us , night coming, not metaphorically only 
The road, to our giowing weakness, dimness, mjurability of 
every kind, becomes moie and more obsti noted, intricate, 
difficult to feet and eyes , a load among biakes andbiambles, 
swamps and stumbhng places , no welcome shine of a human 
cottage with its hospitable candle now alight for us in these 
waste solitudes Our eyes, if we have an^ hght, lest only 
on the eternal stars Thus we staggei on, impediments in- 
creasmg, foice dimmishing, till at length there is equahty 
between the teims, and we do all infalhbly abeivb So it 
has been from the begmning , so it will be to the end — ^for- 
ever a mystery and miracle befoie which human intellect 
falls duml Do we reach those stars then ^ Do we sink in 
those swamps amid the dance of dymg dreams ^ Is the 
threshold we step ovei but the Innlc m that instance, and 
our horm thenceforth an mfimte Inane ^ God, oui Eternal 
Maker, alone knows, and it shall be as He wills, not as we 
would His mercy be upon us ^ WhiJt a natuial human 
aspiration ^ 

December 30 — ^Ah me ^ Am I good for nothing then 
Has my nght hand — ^head rather — ^altogether lost its cunning 
It IS my heart that has fallen heavy, wiapt in endless sadness 
and a mist of stagnant musmgs upon death and the grave 

66—2 
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Nothing now, no person now is beantifnl to me Nobleness 
in this world is as a thing of the past I have given np 
England to the deaf stupidities, and to the fatalities that 
follow, likewise deaf Hei struggles, I perceive, under these 
nightmaies, will leach thiough long sordid centuiies Hei 
actual administeimgs, ^uffeimgs, peiformings, and attempt- 
ings fill me unpleasantly with abhorence and contempt, both 
at once, for which reason I avoid thinkmg of them ‘ Eenian- 
ism,’ ‘Abyssinian wars,’ ‘trades-unions,’ ‘ philanthiopic 
movement ’ — ^let the dead bniy then dead 

One evemng, I think m the spimg of 1866 , we two had 
come up from dinnei and weie sitting m this room, very 
weak and weary creatures, perhaps even I the weariei, though 
she far the weakei , I at least far the more inchned to sleep, 
which directly after dinner was not good for me ‘ Lie on 
the sofa there,’ said she — ^the ever kmd and graceful, herself 
refusmg to do sb — ‘there, but don’t sleep,’ and I, after 
some superficial objectmg, did In old yeais I used to he 
that wav, and she would play the piano to me a long senes 
of ScoUch tunes which set my mind finely wandering thiough 
the realms of memory and romance,j^and effectually prevented 
sleep That evemng I had lam but a few minutes when she 
turned round to hei piano, got out the Thomson Burns book, 
and, to my surpnse and joy, broke out again into her blight 
httle stieam of harmony and poesy, silent for at least ten 
years befoie, and gave me, m soft tinklmg beauty, pathos, 
and melody, all my old favourites ‘Banks and Braes,’ 
‘ Flowers of the Forsst,’ ‘ G-ilderoy,’ not foigettmg ‘ Duncan 
Gray,’ ‘ Oauld Kail,’ ‘ Irish Coolen,’ or any of my favourites 
tragic or comic , all which she did with a modest neatness 
and completeness — I might say with an honest geniahty and 
unobtrusively beautiful peifection of heait and hand — ^which 
I have ne\er seen equalled by the most biilhant players, 
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among which sorb she was always humbly far from lanking 
herseM , for except to me, or some quiet friend and me, she 
would never play at any time 
I was greatly pleased and thankful for this unexpected 
bieakmg of the silence again, and gob leally a fine and almost 
blessed kmd of pleasuie out of it, a soothing and assuagement 
such as for long I had not known Indeed I think it is yet 
the actually best httle houi I can recollect since, very likely 
the pleasantest I shall ever have Foohsh soul ^ I fancied 
this was to be the new beginning of old days, that her health 
was now so much impioved, and hei spirits especially, that 
she would often do me this favoin, and part of my thanks and 
glad speech to hei went m that sense, bo which I lemembei 
she merely finished shutting her piano and answered nothmg 
That piano has nevei again sounded, nor in my time will 01 
shall In late months it has grown cleaiei to me than ever 
that she had said to heiself that mght, ‘ I will play him his 
tunes aU yet once,’ and had thought it v^vli he bub once 
This IS now a thing infinitely touching to me So hke 
hei so like hei Alas, alas ’ I was veiy bhnd, and might 
ha\ e known bettei how near its setting my blight sim was 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
AD 1868 MT 73 

The Eyre Committee — Disestabbshment of the Irish Church — lee 
ture by Tyndall — Visit to Stratton — S Gr 0 — ^Last sight of the 
Grange — Letters and Memorials of Mrs Carlyle — ^Meditations in 
Journal — ^Modern Atheism — ^Democracy and popular orators — 
Scotland — ^Interviev with the Queen — ^Portraits — Modern Atheism 
— Strange applications — ^Loss of use of the right hand —Uses of 
anarchy 

The persecution of Greneral Eyre had been protracted 
with singular virulence He had been recalled fiom 
Jamaica His pension was withheld, and he was finan- 
cially a ruined man The Eyre Committee continued, 
doing what it could for him Carlyle was anxious as 
ever I never knew him more anxious about anything 
It had, been resolved to piesent a petition in Eyre’s 
behalf to the Government Carlyle drew a sketch of 
one ' tolerably to his own mind,’ and sent it to the 
Committee It appeared, however, not to be to their 
minds They thanked him, found what he said ® fine 
and true , ’ but, in short, they did not like it, and he 
acquiesced His interest was not altered 

I have done my hit of duty or seeming duty (he said), 
and there will be no furfchei noise from it Eyre’s self down 
heie, visibly a brave, gentle, chivalrous, and cleai man, whom I 
would make dictatoi of Jamaica f oi the next twentv-five years 
were I now king of it — ^has withal something of the Grandison 
m him, mildl) peiceptibie That is his hmiting condition 
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Occa'^ionally and at longish intervals he allowed him- 
self to be tempted into London society He made ac- 
quaintance with Lord and Lady Salisbury (the father 
of the present lord, who died soon after), both of whom 
he much liked He went one evemng to the Dean of 
We^tmin&tei’s 

Lion enteitainment to Piincess Helena and her Pnnce 
Ohiistian Innocent little Pimcess, has a kind of beauty, (fee 
One little flash of pietty piide, only one, when she lose to go 
out from dinnei, shook hei bit of tram light, raised her 
pietty head (fillet of diamonds sole ornament round her hair), 
and sailed out ^ A pimcess boin, you know ^ ’ looked leally 
well, the exotic httle soul Dinner, evemng generally, was 
miserable, futile, and cost me silent insomnia the whole 
night through Deserved it, did I ? It was not of my 
choosing — ^not quite 

The Irish Church fell soon after, as the first branch 
of the famous upas tree the hewing down of which has 
proved so beneficent Carlyle had long known that the 
Irish Church was an anomaly, but he did not rejoice in its 
overthrow, each step winch weakened English authority 
in Ireland bringing nearer the inevitaDle fresh conflict 
for the sovereignty of the island 

lush Church Eesolution passed by a great majority Novi 
flocci fam In my life I have seen few more anarchic, 
factious, unpatiiotic achievements than this of Gladstone and 
his Parliament m regard to such an Ireland as now is Poor 
Gladstone ^ Poor old decayed Chuich and ditto State ^ But 
once more, non fiocci facio^ him 01 it If they could abolish 
Parliamentary eloquence it would be worth a hundred 
aboktions of the lush Church, pool old cieatuie I 
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Tune hung heavily at Chelsea, and the evenings 
were dreary Tyndall was to lecture at the Eoyal 
Institution on Faraday Carlyle was not enthusiastic 
about science and the blessings to be expected from it , 
yet he was gratefully attached to Tyndall, and was per- 
suaded to attend 


Journal 

Janmry 27, 1868 — ^Attended Tyndall’s lectuie (on Fara- 
day, his genius and meiits), which Tyndall tieated as quite 
heioic A full and somewhat distinguished audience, le- 
spectful, noiseless, attentive, but not fully sympathetic, I 
should say , such, at leafet, was my own case, feelmg rathei 
that the eulogy was peihaps overdone As to myself, ‘ the 
grandeur of Faraday’s discoveries,’ &c , excited m me no 
real enthusiasm, nor was eithei his faculty oi his history a 
mattei I could leckon heroic in that high degree In sad 
fact, I cared but httle for these discoveries — ^leckoned them 
unoertam — ^to my dark mind, and not by any means the 
kind of ‘ discoveries ’ I wanted to be made at piesent ‘ Can 
you leally turn a ray of hght on its axis by magnetism ^ 
and if you could, what shordd I cafe ’ This is my feelmg 
towards most of the scientific triumphs and unheaid of pio- 
giesses and miracles so trumpeted abioad m these days, and 
I sadly keep it secret, a soiiowful private possession of my 
own Saw a good many people there, ancient friends of mme, 
to whom I wished right well, but found it painful to speak 
beyond mere salutations Bishop ThirlwaU, Sir Henry 
Holland, Dean Stanley and his wife Lecture done, I hurried 
away, joined by Conway, American mggei fnend, mnocent 
and patient 

February 6 —Nothing yet done, as usual Nothing Oh, 
me mtserum / Day, and days past, unusually fine Health 
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in spite of sleeplessness, by no means very bad Stand to 
thjself, wretched, mourning, hea\y-laden cieatuie For 
others theie is no want of woik cut out for me Testeiday, 
by our beautiful six posts, I had the following demands 
made upon me To wiite about Sii Wilham Hamilton , item 
about Stirhng, candidate for Edinburgh Professorship , item 
to write about poor Clough Have & good as nothing to 
say either about Clough oi Hamilton, though I love them 
both Just before bedtime, news fiom a young man, son of 

a Ml 0 , who used to call on me, and thought well of 

me, that he is fallen utteily lumed into veiy famine, and 
lequests that I should lend him ten pounds Nine-tenths of 
the letteis I get aie of that tenoui, not to speak of requests 

for autographs, exhortations to convert myself or else be , 

which lattei sort, especially which last, I burn after leading 
the first Ime So profitable have my epistolaiy fellow 
cieatuies grown to me in these yeais, so that when the post 
man leaves nothing it may be well felt as m escape I will 
now send young 0 61 from a 601 I am stewaid to 

In April Lord Noithbiook wiote to invite Carlyle to 
spend a few days with Ijum at Stratton He had known 
Lord Northbiook in the old Grange time Stiatton 
was not far from the Grange, and theie was a sort of 
pleasure in the thought of seeing it again, though now 
m new hands He was unwell, suffering from sorrow 
^ at once poignant and impotent ’ In agieeing to go he 
forgot the approaching anniversary, the fatal April 21 

It strikes me now, with a shadow of remorse (he wrote), 
that Tuesday wiU be thf^ 21st, and that I shall be fai away 
from the place m Hyde Park to which I would ha\e walked 
that day I did not lecollect m consenting, or perhaps I 
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should have refused — certainly should have paused fiist 
Bub alas ^ that is very weak too The place, which no 
stranger knows of, is already quite changed dunk foun 

tains, &c I was theie yesterday, but was in company 

I could only linger one little instant Ah me ' how weak we 
are ! Yestermght I read in the newspapers of an old man 
who had died of giief In two or thiee months for the loss of 
his wife They had been wedded fifty-five yeais And of 
another in Pimhco somewheie, who, on hke ground, had 
stabbed himself dead, findmg life now unenduiable 

He went to Stratton, and, except that as usual he 
slept badly, he enjoyed himself and ‘ had cause to be 
grateful to the kind people round him and the kind 
scenes he was among’ The anniversary came and 
went * All passes , ’ * time and the hour weai out the 
gloomiest day ’ 


Journal 

ApTsil 27, 1868 — was at the Grange twice over , all 
vacant, silent, strange like a dieam , like reality become a 
dream I sate in the chmch (U^’Sithmgton) with my two 
companions, Loids Noithbiook and Sidney G Osboine, our 
horses waitmg the while Chuich is all decoiated, new- 
paved in encaustic, painted, glazed in coloured figuies, m 
scribed, &c , most clean, bright, ornate on every pew a 
spiig of rosemary, &o , wholly as a Temple of the Dead Such 
the piety and muni^cent affection of the now Dowagei Lady 
Ashburton I sat in silence, looking and lemembeiing 
The nde thither and back was peacefully soothing to me 
Another day the two boys (JSToifchbiook’s sons) and I rode 
that way again , pretty galloping for most part, tlnther and 
from, by the woods, ovei the down, &c Strange, stiange to 
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ride as throngh a dieam that once was so real , pensive, 
serious, sombre, not painfully soi rowful to me It is again 
something as if solemnly soothing to have seen all this for 
probably the last time 

My principal oi almost sole fellow-guest at Stratton was 
‘ the stiange Rev Loid Sidney,’ named above, the famous 
S G 0 of the newspapeis, and one of the strangest biother 
mortals I evei met , a most lean, taU, and peipendicular man, 
face palpably aristocrat, but full of plebeian mobibties, free 
and easy rapidities, mce laughing httle daik grey eves, care- 
less, honest, full of native ingenmty, smcerity, innocent 
vanity, incessant talk, anecdotic, peisonal, distractedly specu- 
lative, oftenest purposely distracted, never altogether boring 
To me his talk had one great property, it saved all task of 
talking on my pait He was very mtrmsicallv pohte too, 
and we did very well together ^ 

Proof-sheets of the new edition of his works were 
waiting for him on his return home He ‘ found him- 
self willing to read those books and follow the punter 
through them as almost the one thing he was good for 
in his downpressed and desolate years ’ The demand 
for them * was mainly indifferent ’ to him "What were 
his bits of works ^ What was anybody’s work ^ ^ Those 
whom he wished to please were sunk into the grave 
The works and their praises and suc^e«ises had become 
more and more reminiscences ’ merely ’ On the other 

hand, * the thought of a selection from her letters had 

% 

^ A letter to Miss Bromley contains a second description of the great 
S G- 0 * One of the cheeriest airiest and talkingest lean old gentlemen 
I ever met with in my life tall as a steeple lean as a bundle of flails 
full of wild ingenuity of good humour and good purpose a perfectly 
honest, human, headlong, and yet strictly aristocratic man We smoked 
a great deal of tobacco together 
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not yet quitted kim, nor should Could he but execute 
it well, and leave it legible behind him, to be printed 
after twenty years ^ 

The selection and the copying was taken in hand 
His passing meditations continued meanwhile to be 
entered m his Jourp.al, and are increasingly interesting 

Ghelsea June 8, 1868 — One was bragging to me the 
other day that surely, foi an item of progress, there was a 
visibly growmg contempt for titles, aristocratic and other ^ 
I answeied him yes, indeed , and a visible decay of respect 
or reveience for whatever is above one’s own paltry self, up 
and up to the top of the universe even, up to Almighty God 
Himself even, if you will look well, which is a more frightful 
kind of ‘ progress ’ for you 

Seriously the speed with which matters are going on in 
this supreme piovmce of our affaiis is somethmg notable, 
and sadly undeniable m late years The name — old Numen 
withal — ^has become as if obsolete to the most devout of us , 
and It IS, to the huge idly impious million of writing, pieach 
mg, and talkmg people as if the fact too had qmte ceased to 
be certam ‘ The Eternities,’ ^ the Silences,’ &c I myself 
have tiled various shifts to avoxd mentioning the ‘ Name ’ to 
such an audience — ^audience which meiely sneers in retmn — 
and IS more convmced of its delusion than ever ‘ No more 
humbug ’ ’ ‘ Let us go ahead ^ ’ ‘All descended from 
gorillas, seemmgly ’ ‘ Sun made by collision of huge masses 
of planets, asteroids, &c , m the mfimte of space ’ Veiy 
possibly say T ^ ‘ Then wheie is the place for a Creator ^ ’ 
The fool hath said m ins heart there is no God From the 

* Tn his wiU of 1873 Carlyle says ten oi seven years and finally 
leaves the time of publication to me Vide infra p 421 

* The Parliamentary Whips on both sides are, perhaps ot a different 
opinion as to this supposed contempt 
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beginning it has been so, is now, and to the end will be so 
The fool hath said it — ^he and nobody else and with dismal 
lesults in our days — as in all days , which often makes me 
sad to think of, coming nearer myself and the end of my own 
life than I evei expected they wonld do ^ That of the sun, 
and his possibly being made in that mannei, seemed to me a 
leal triumph of science, indefimtely wfdening the horizon of 
our theological ideas withal, and awakened a good many 
thoughts in me when I fiist heaid of it, and gradually pei 
ceived that theie was actual scientific basis for it — I suppose 
the finest stioke that ‘ Science,’ poor creatuie, has oi may 
have succeeded in makmg diiimg my tune — welcome to me 
if it be a truth — ^honouiably welcome ^ But what has it to 
do with the existence of the Eternal TJnnameable ^ Pools ^ 
fools ^ It widens the hoiizon of my imagination, fills me 
with deepei and deeper wonder and devout awe 

No piayer, I find, can be moie appropriate still to express 
one’s feelmgs, ideas, and wishes m the highest dnection than 
that universal one of Pope — 

Father of all in every age 
In every cume adored, 

By saint by savage and by sage 
Jehovah, J3ve or Lord 

Thou great First Cause least understood 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this that Thou art good 
And that myself am blind 

Not a word of tnab requires change for me at this time if 
wolds are to be used at all The first devent oi nobly t hinkin g 
soul that found himself in this unfathomable universe — I 

^ Carlyle did not deny his own responsibilities in the matter In his 
desire to extricate the kernel from the shell in which it was rotting he 
had shaken existing beliefs as much as any man and, he admitted to 
me, ‘had give a considerable shove to all that 
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still fancy with a stiange sympathy the first insight his awe- 
stiuck meditation gave him in this matter ‘ The Author of 
all this IS not omnipotent only, but infinite in wisdom, in 
rectitude, in all noble qualities The name of him is God 
(the good) ’ How else is the matter constiuable to this houi ^ 
All that IS good, generous, wise, right — ^whatever I dehbei- 
ately and for ever Me in otheis and myself, who oi what 
could by any possibility have given it to me but One who 
first had it to give ^ This is not logic This is axiom 
Logic to-and fio beats against this, like idle wind on an 
adamantme rock The antique fiist thinkei natuially gave 
a human personality and type to this supieme object, yet 
admitted too that m the deepest depths of his anthiopo- 
morphism, it remamed ‘ mconceivable,’ ‘ past finding out ’ 
Let us cease to attmnigt shaping it, but at no moment forget 
that it veiitably is — this day as in the first of the days 
It was as a ray of everlasting hght and insight this, that 
had shot itself zmithward from the soul of a man, first of all 
truly ‘thmkmg ’ men, strugglmg to inteipietfoi himself the 
mystery of his as yet utterly dark and unfathomable woild , 
the beginning of all true mterpietation, a piece of msight that 
could never die out of the world thenceforth Stiange, high, 

and true to me as I consider it ^nd figure it to myself in 
those strange newest days — ^first real aperture made through 
the uttei darkness, revealmg far aloft strange skies and m- 
fimtudes ‘Inspired by the Almighty,’ men might well 
thmk What else is it m all times that ‘ giveth men under- 
standing ’ ’ This ‘ wp&rture zmithward^ as I like to express 
it, has gone on slo’jvly widenmg itself, with troublmgs and 
conf usings of itself sad to witness, at inteivals m the process 
aU along — very witnessable even now But it has steadily 
gone on, and is essentially, under conditions ever widenmg, 
our faith^ capable of bemg beheved by oneself alone against 
the whole world, this day and to the end of days 
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Poor ^Cointism,’ ghastliest of algebraic spectialities— 
oiigin of evil, &c — these are things which, much as I have 
struggled with the mysteries surrounding me, never broke a 
moment of my lest Mysteiious ^ be it so if you will But 
IS not the fact cleai and ceitain ^ Is i^ a ‘ mystery ’ you 
have the least chance of ever getting 1,0 the bottom of ^ 
Canst thou by seaicluug find out God ? I am not suipiised 
thou canst not, vain fool 

These things are getting to be veiy life again in these 
late yeais ‘Why am J, the miiaculously meiitoiious “ J,” 
not peifectlv happy then ^ It would have been so easy and 
see ’ That I peiceive is the key-note of aU these vehement 
scieechings and unmelodious, impious, scrannel pipings of 
poor men, veiging towards o^ehood by the Dead Sea if they 
don’t stop shoit 

June 29 — ^The other morning a pamphlet came to me 
from some orthodox cultivated scholar and gentleman — 
strictly anonymous Pamphlet even is not pubhshed, only 
prmted The many excerpts, foi I read httle of the lest, 
have struck me much An immense development of Athmm 
is clearly proceeding, and at a rapid rate, and in joyful exul- 
tant humoui, both here and m Fiance Some book 01 
pamphlet called ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shiine ’ was copiously 
quoted from Pilgrim getting dehvered out of his Hebrew 
old clothes seemingly into a Hottentot costume of ;putnd tnpes 
hugely to his satisfaction, as appeared French medical prize 
essay of young gentleman, in similar costume or worse, 
declarmg ‘we come from monkeys’ Virtue, vice are a 
product, hke vitriol, like vinegar , this, §.nd in general that 
human nature is rotten, and all our high beliefs and aspira 
tions mud / See it, beheve it, ye fools, and proceed to make 
yourselves happy upon it ’ I had no idea there was so much 
of this going on ^ The Logic of Death (English pamphlet) 
bad already sold to 50 000 copies Another English thmg 
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was a parody on the Lord’s Prayei — ^ Inste id of piaying to 
the Lord for daily bread, ask youi fellow workmen why 
wages are so low,’ &o , (Lc 

This IS a veiy serious omen, and might give rise to endless 
meditation If they do abohsh ^ God ’ fiom then own pool 
bewildeied hearts, all oi most of them, theie will be seen foi 
some length of time (|)eihaps for seveial geneiations) such a 
woild as few are dieammg of But I never diead their 
‘ abolition ’ of what is the Eternal Fact of FactSy and can 
prophesy that mankmd generally will eithei return to that 
with new clearness and sacred pmity of zeal, oi else perish 
utterly m unimaginable depths of anarchic misery and base- 
ness, % e bmk to heU and death eternal, as oui fathers said 
Foi the rest I can ratbei welcome one symptom cleaily 
traceable m the phenomenon, viz , that all people have awoke 
and are detennmed to have done with cants and idolatiies, 
and have decided to die rather than hve longer under that 
hatefullest and biutallest of sleepy Upas trees Euge / euge ! 
to begm with And theie is another thing I notice, that 
the chosen few who do contmue to beheve m the ‘ eternal 
nature of duty,’ and are in all times and all places the God- 
appointed rul^s of this world, will know at once who the 
slave kmd aie , who, if good is e?er to begin, must be ex- 
eluded totally fiom rulmg, and m fact, be trusted only with 
some kmd of coUais round then necks Courage ’ courage 
always ’ But how deep aie we to go ^ TJbough how 
many centuries, how many abject generations will it probably 
last ^ 

Sf^tember 8 — ^wish Stuhng^ would turn the whole 
strength of his faculty upon that sad question, ‘ What is the 
oiigm of morals ^ ’ Saddest of all questions to the people 
who have started it again, and are evidently going to all 


‘ Edinburgh Stirling author of the Secret of Hegel * 
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lengths with it, to the foot of the very gallows^ I believe, if 
not stopt soonf^r Had I a httle better health, I could almost 
think of writing something on it myself Stirling probably 
nevei will, nor in fact can metaphysics ever settle it, though 
one would like to heai, as tunes go, what of cleaiest and 
truest poor Metaphysics had to say on it, foi the multitude 
that put their trust in Metaphysics If J)eople are only driven 
upon \utuous conduct, duty, &c, by association of ideas, 
and there is no ‘ Infinite Nature of Duty,’ the world, I should 
say, had better ‘ count its spoons ’ to begin with, and Iook 
out for huriicanes and earthquakes to end with This of 
morality by ‘ association of ideas ’ seems to me the giand 
question of this dismal epoch for all thinking souls left 
That of stump oiatory — ‘ oh, what a gloiious speech ^ ’ &c , 
and the inference to be at last and now drawn from this 
the vTOKpiffLQ — actio of Demosthenes ^ — ter optimum — is the 
second question intimately connected with the foimer, and it 
seems to me theie aie no two questions so pyessmg upon us 
here and now as these two I wish sometimes I had a little 
strength of body left — ^for the othei strength is perhaps still 
there, as the wish, for ceitam, occasionally is Wish indeed I 
Wishing IS veiy cheap, and at bottom neither of these two 
questions is what I am mdSt like trymg at present 

This matter of the power of ® oratory ’ was much m 
Carlyle’s mind at this time , for since ‘ Niagara ’ his 
chief anxiety centred there As democracy grows 
xntensified, the eloquent speaker who can best please 
the ears of the multitude on provincial platforms will 

> Demosthenes when asked what was the first qualification of orators 
IS said by Cicero to have answered Actio What the second ? Actw What 
the third ? Actio It is usually translated action, gesture But 1 1 means 
all the functions of an actor gesture included Cicero, De Oratore pasm 
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more and moie be the man whom they will most admire 
and will choose to represent them The most eloquent 
will inevitably, for some time to come, be the most 
poweifal minister in this country It becomes of 
supieme importance therefore to understand what 
oratory is, and how far the presence of those other 
faculties of intellect and character which can be trusted 
with the administiation of the Empire may be mfeiTed 
from the possession of it It was the sad conviction 
of Carlyle that at no time in the world’s history had 
famous orators deserved the name of statesmen Facts 
had never borne them out They had been always on 
the losing side 

Victrir causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni 

Nor had they been themselves true men, but men who 
had lived in the show and outsides of things, not in the 
heart and essence of things The art of speech lies in 
bringing the emotions to influence the judgment — to 
influence it by ^ assuming a feeling if you have it not,’ 
by personation, by viroKpmg, the art of the stage- 
player I do not suppose that Carlyle had ever read 
eithei Plato’s ‘ Gorgias ’ or Aiistotle’s 'Politics ’ But, 
on his own grounds, he had come to the same conclusion 
as they Plato, Aristotle, had seen in the Greek re- 
publics the same ascendency of populai orators with 
which England was now menaced It was only rarely 
and by accident *“that the powei in purely democratic 
communities fell into the hands of men fi.t to hold it 
The mobs of the cities chose almost invariably men of 
two kinds, and neither a good one , either knaves who 
played upon them and led them by the nose for per- 
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soTial or party objects, or men wbo were themselves the 
victims of the passions to which they appealed, who 
hved intoxicated with their own verbosity, who had no 
judgment, and no criterion of truth, sa\e that it must 
be something which they could persuade others to 
believe, and had therefore no power of recognising 
truth when it was put before them From this cause 
more than from any othei the Greek constitutions 
went to ruin, as the Eoman did after them The 
ascendency of the ^ orator ’ was the unerring sign of 
the approaching catastrophe Plato compared oratory 
to the art of the fashionable cook who flavoured his 
poisonous messes to tempt the palate Aristotle says 
that all forms of government have their special paia- 
sites, which aie bred by them, and destroy them 
Kings and emperors are misled by favourites who 
flattei them The orator is the parasite of the mob , 
he thrives on its favour, and theiefore never speaks 
unpleasant truths to it A king may be wise and may 
choose prudent councillors A demociacy from its 
nature never can Thi^ was the opinion of the great 
Gieeks, and Cicero, though he fought against the 
conviction, felt the truth of it 

The orator was like a soldier trained in the use of 
arms, and able to use therg, either for good pm poses 
or for bad Antonins, the first master of the art in 
Rome, discusses the qualifications for success in Cicero’s 
* Dialogue’ with delicate humour He supposes a 
case where he has to persuade an audience of some- 
thing which he knows to be false Fire, he says, can 
only be kindled by fire The skilfullest acting cannot 
equal the file ot real conviction But so happily, 

57—2 
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Antonius says, is tlie orator’s nature constituted that 
when he has taken up a cause with eagerness he cannot 
help beheving in it He envelopes it in an atmosphere 
of moral sentiments and commonplaces, and, being 
once possessed with these sublime emotions, he pours 
them out in the triumphant confidence of a conviction, 
for the moment sincere ^ Such a man, or such a 
species of man, is certain to be found, and certain to 
be in front place, omnipotent for mischief under all 
democratic constitutions He leads the majority along 
with him, and rules by superior numbers, while to 
men of understanding, who are not blinded by his 
glowing periods, he appears, as he really is, a trans- 
parent charlatan Demosthenes himself admitted that 
if he was speaking only to Plato his tongue would fail 
him, and it is a bad augury for any country when 
matters of weight and consequence are determined by 
arguments to which only the unintelligent can hsten 
The ominous ascendency of this quality, illustrated as 
it w^s in the persons of the two rival chiefs of the 
political parties in England, ^as a common topic of 
Carlyle’s talk in his late years, and appears again and 
again in his diary 

Meantime his life fell back into something like its 
old routme While his strength lasted he went annu- 
ally to Scotland, never so happy as among his own 
kindled Yet even among them he was less happy 

‘ Magna vis esfc earum sententiarum atque eorum locorum quos agas 
tractesque dicendo nih.il ut opus sit simulatione et fallacns Ipsa enim 
natura o-^atiouis e^us quse suscipitur ad aliorum animos permovendos 
oratorem ipsum magis etnm quam quemquam eorum qiii audiunt per 
lawet Oratore Iib ii cap 46 
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than sadly peaceful ‘Pity me,’ he writes to Miss 
Bromley, September 8, 1868, from Dumfiies — 

Nay, I don’t see how you are quite to avoid despising me 
as well I was never so idle m my life bcfoie , but the 
legion heie is very beautiful, in the beautiful weather we 
again have , and to me it is not beautiful only, but almost 
supeinatuial, like the Valley of Mirza with its river and 
bridge The charm of sauntering about heie like a dis- 
embodied ghost, peacefully mournful, peacefully meditative, 
IS considerable m compaiison, and I repugn against quittmg 
It 

On getting back to London he worked in earnest 
in sorting and annotating his wife’s letters His feel- 
ing and purpose about them, as it stood then, is thus 
expressed in his journal — 

To be kept unprmted for ten to twenty* years after my 
death, if, indeed, at aU, should there be any babbhng 

of memory still afloat about me or hei That is at piesent 
my notion At any rate, they shall he left legible to such as 
they do concern, and shall be if I hve To her, alas ^ it is 
no service, absolutely nole, though my poor imagination 
repiesents it as one, and I go on with it as something pious 
and indubitably right , that some memory and image of one 
so beautiful and noble should not fail to survive by my 
blame, unworthy as I was of hei, yet loving hei far moie 
than I could ever show, or even than I myself knew till it 
was too late — too late 

Occasional rides on Miss Bromley’s Comet formed his 
chief afternoon occupation , but age was tellmg on his 
seat and hand, and Comet and Carlyle’s nding were 
both near their end 
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To John Carlyle 

Chelsea October 9 1868 

Ridmg IS now fairly over Above a week ago 1 had the 
once gallant little Comet brought down to me heie , dehghted 
to see me the poor creature seemed But alas I idleness, 
darkness, and abundafnt oats had undernnned and hebetated 
and, in fact, ruined the once glorious Comet , so that m 
about haK-an-hour, roads good, nding gentlest and care- 
fullest, the glorious Comet splashed utterly down — cut eye, 
brow, and both knees — Ahorse and ridei fairly tracing out 
then united piofile on the soil of Middlesex in the Holland 
House region Silent, elegant new street, hardly anyone 
seeing the phenomenon As I stuck by the horse thiough 
his sprawlmgs, I had come down quite gradually, right 
stirrup rather advanced , so that I got no mjury whatever, 
scarcely even a little dirt I silently perceived this must 
be my last ride pn Comet 

The marvel was that he had been able to continue 
ridirfg to so advanced an age, and had not met long 
before with a more serious accident He rode loosely 
always His mind was always abstracted He had 
been fortunate in his different horses They had been 
* very clever creatures ’ This was his only explanation 

Another incident befelL him m the beginning of 
1869, of a more pleasing kind He received an in- 
timation from I^ean Stanley that her Majestv would 
like to become peisonally acquainted with a man of 
whom she had heard so much, and in whose late 
sorrows she had been so interested He was not a 
courtier, no one could suspect him of seeking the 
favour of the great of this world, royal or noble But 
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for the Queen thioughout his hfe he had entertained 
always a loyal respect and pity, wishing only that she 
could he less enslaved by ‘the talking apparatus’ at 
Westminster He had felt for her in her bereavement, 
as she had remembered him in his own 

The meeting was at the Westmuister Deaneiy — 


The Queen [he says of it] was really veiy gracious and 
pretty in her demeanoui throughout , rose gieatly m my 
esteem by everything that happened , did not fall m any 
pomt The mteiview was quietly \ery mournful to me, 
the one pomt of leal mteiest, a sombie thought ‘ Mas 'how 
would it have cheered her, bright soul, foi my sake, had she 
been there I ’ 

A less flattermg distinction was Watts’s portiait of 
him, lately finished for John Forster, and the engraving 
of it, which was now being proceeded with Of the 
picture itself his opinion, as conveyed to his brother, 
was not flattering The failure may have been due 
to the subject, for no painter, not even Millais', ever 
succeeded with Carlylq This particular performance 
he calls 


Decidedly the most msuffeiable picture that has yet been 
made of me,i a dehnous-lookmg mountebank full of violent, 
awkwardness, atiocity, and stupidity, without recognisable 
hkeness to anything I have ever known in any featme of 
me Fmt m faUs What care I, af^^r all? Forster is 
much content The fault of Watts is a passionate pursmt 
of strength Never mmd, never mind ' 


In the spring he was troubled by want of sleep 
» Not twccepUng the flayed horse I 
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again , the restlessness being no doubt aggravated by 
the ‘ Letters/ and by tbe recollections which they called 
up Public opinion, politics, the tone of the press, of 
literature generally, the cant of progress, daily growing 
louder, all tended too to irritate him Some scientific 
article, I think in the ^ Fortnightly,’ was ^ disgusting 
and painful ’ to him , * tells me nothing new either,’ he 
noted, ‘ however logical and clear, that I did not know 
before, viz that to the eye of clay spirit is for ever in- 
visible Pah^ nasty ^ needless too “A little lower 
than the angels,” said Psalmist David , A little higher 

than the tadpoles,” says Evangelist ” ’ ^ These 

people,’ he said to me, * bring you what appears the 
whitest beautifullest flour to bake your bread with, but 
when you examine it you find it is fowdered glass ^ and 
deadly poison ’ 

The *Lette}?s,’ howevei, and his own occupation 
with them, were the absorbing interest, although to 
me at this time he never mentioned the subject 

Journal^ 

Apil 29, 1869 — ^Perhaps this mournful, but pious, and 
ever mterestmg task, escorted by such miseries, night after 
mght, and month after month— perhaps aU this may be 
wholesome punishment, punfic^ion, and momtion, and again 
a Messing in disguise 1 have had many such m my life 
Some strange belief^ in an actual particular Providence rises 
always in me at intervals, faint but mdestmotible behef m 
spite of logic and arithmetic, which does me good If it be 
true and a fact, as Kant and the cleaiest scientific people 
keep asserting, that there is no Time and no Space, I say to 
myself sometimes all minor ‘Logic’ and counting by the 
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fingers becomes m such provinces an mcompetenfc thmg 
Believe what thou must, that is a rule that needs no 
enforcing 

July 24, 1869 — In spite of impediments we are now 
getting done with that sacred tasTc In a month more, if per- 
mitted still, I Xian hope to see the whole of those dear letters 
lying legible to good eyes, with the needful commentaries, 
for which ought not I to be thankful as for a chosen mezcy 
My impediments, howevei, have been almost desperate , 
Ignorance, unpunctuality, sluggish ,toipor on the part of 
assistants, all hanging about my weak neck, depending on 
me to push it through or to leave it sticking In fact, this 
has been to me a heavy-laden miserable time, impeded to 
me as none ever was by myself and others — others ever 
smce October last But I will speak of it no more Thank 
God if this thmg be got done 

Addiscombe seems to have been ^agam offered to 
him, as an escape this summer from London, if he 
cared to go thither 

September 28, 1869 — The old stoiy Addisconibe and 
Chelsea alternating, without any lesult at all but idle misery 
and want of sleep, risen lately to almost the mtolerable 
pitch Dreary bonng beings m the lady'^s time used to 
infest the place and scare me home again Place empty ^ 
lady gone to the Highlandsi, and, still bountifully pressmg, 
we tried it lately by removmg bodily thither ^ Try it for 
three weeks, said we, and did Nothing but insomnia there, 
alas ^ Yesterday morning gone a week', we struck flag agam 
and removed all home Bnterpiise co me a total failure 
The taslc in a sort done, Mary fiinishmg my notes of 1866 

' We means himself his brother, and his niece Miss Mary Aitken, 
who was now with him^ 
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this veiy day , I sliimking for weeks past from any revisal 
or interference there as a thing evidently huitful, e\idently 
antisomnial even, in my present state of neives Essen- 
tially, howevei, hci ‘Letters and Memoiials’ are saved, 
thank G-od I and I hope to settle the details calmly, too 

« 

This IS the last mention of these ‘ Letters,’ &c , in 
the Journal I, as I said, had heard nothing about 
them, and though I was aware that he was engaged 
m some way with his autobiography, I had no con- 
jecture as to what it was Finished in a sort the col- 
lection was, but it needed close levision, and there was 
an introductoiy narrative still to be wiitten Carlyle, 
however, could then touch it no further, nor did a time 
ever come when he felt himself equal to taking it up 
again It was tied together and laid aside for the 
present, and no*iesolution was then formed as to what 
was to be done with it 

This subject being off his mind, he was able to think 
more ealmly of ordmaiy things Kuskm was becoming 
more and moie interesting to hi^ Euskin seemed to 
be catching the fiery cross from his hand, as his own 
strength was faihng Writing this autumn to myself, 
he said, ‘One day, by expiess desire on both sides, I 
had Buskin for some hours, really interesting and 
entertaining He is full of projects, of generous pro- 
spective activities^ some of which I opined to him 
would prove chimerical There is, in singular environ- 
ment, a ray of real Heaven in E Passages of that 
last book “ Queen of the Air ” went into my heart like 
arrows ’ 

The Journal during the same luonth becomes soft 
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and melodions, as if the sense of a duty heroically 
performed had composed and consoled him 

October 6 — For a week past I am sleeping better, which 
IS a special mercy of Heaven I dare not yet btbeve that 
sleep IS legularly coming back to me but only tiemulously 
hope so now and then If it does, I might still ivrite some 
thing My poor intellect seems all here, only ciushed down 
undei a general avalanche of things foreign to it Men 
have at one tune felt that they had an immoital soul, have 
they not ^ Physical obsti action, toiture of nerves, &c, 
carried to a cerLam pitch is insupeiable All the lest I 
could take some chaige of, but this fauly beats me and the 
utmost I can do — could I always achieve even that, which 
I can’t almost ever — ^is to be silent, to be ineit and patient 
under it The soul’s sorrow that I have, too, is notable, 
perhaps smgulai At no moment can I forget my loss, noi 
wish to do it if I could Singulai how the death of one has 
smitten all the Universe dead to me Moibid I sometimes 
ask, and possibly it is But in that sadness for my loved 
one — ^to whom now sometimes join themselves mymiother, 
father, &c — ^theie is a^iety and silent patient tenderness 
which does hold of the divine How dumb are all these 
thmgs giown m the now beaverish and meiely gluttonou‘? 
life of man ^ A very soidid world, my masters ^ Yes But 
what hast thou to do with it ^ Nothing Pass on Still 
save thy poor self from it* if possible Am leading 

Terstigan’s ‘ Decayed Intelligence ’ mght after mght, with 
wonder at the curious bits of conec% etymology and real 
sense and insight, floating about among masses of mere 
daikness and quasi-imbecflity It is certain we have in 
these two centuries greatly improved m our geologies, in 
oui notions of the early history of man Have got rid of 
Moses, m fact, whisih surely was no very sublime achieve- 
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ment either I often think, however, it is pretty much all 
that science m this age has done, or is doing 

Octol&r 14 — Three nights ago, stepping out aftei mid- 
night, with my final pipe, and looking up into the stais, 
which weie clear and numerous, it struck me with a strange 
new kind of feeling Hah I m a httle while I shall have 
seen you also for the* last time God Almighty’s own 
Theatie of Immensity, the Infimte made palpable and visible 
to me, that also will be closed, flung to m my face, and I 
shall never behold that eithei any more And I knew so 
httle of it, real as was my effoit and desire to know The 
thoughts of this eternal deprivation — even of this, though 
this is such a nothmg in comparison — was sad and pamful 
to me And then a second f eehng rose on me, ‘ What if 
Ommpotence, which has developed m me these pieties, these 
reverences and inflmte affections, should actually have said, 
Yes, poor mortals Such of you as have gone so far shall 
be permitted to go farther Hope Despan not ^ I have 
not had such a feelmg for many years back as at that 
moment, and so mark it here 

Witfi his thoughts thus travelhng into the far In- 
finities, Carlyle could scarcely c^re long, if he could 
care at all, for the details of the progress of English 
political disintegration Yet he did observe with con- 
temptuous indignation the development of the Irish 
policy by the Prime Ministel*, and speculated on the 
construction of a mind which could persuade itself and 
others that such a •policy was right It was the fatal 
oratorical faculty 

Journal 

November llth^ 1869 — If vmKpwiQ^ ‘hypocrisy’^ be the 
* vTTOKpiTijQ IS the Greek word for actor 
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first, second, and thud thing in eloquence, as I think it is, 
then why have it at all Why not insist, as a first and 
mexoiable condition, that all speech be a reality , that every 
speakei be verily what he pretends 01 play-acts to be I 
can see no outlet from this G-rant the Demosthenic diotum^ 
this inference, this, were there nothing else urgmg it, m- 
exorably follows as the veiy next * Experience, too — e g , 
Oliver Cromwell’s speeches So soon as by long scanning 
you can lead them cleaily, nowhere in the woild did I find 
such persuasion, such poweis of compelling behef, there and 
then, if you did really hear with open eai and heart Duke 
of Welhngton ’ I heaid him just once foi a quarter of an 
hour The whole House of Loids had spoken in Mehboean 
strams foi two or three hours , might have spoken so for two 
or three centuries without the least result to me vTTOKpmg 
not good enough Welhngton hawking, hamg, humming — 
the worst speaker I had evei heard — etched and scratched 
me out gradually a lecognisable portrati of the fact, and 
was the only noble lord who had spoTcen at all ^ These are 
accurate facts familiar to my thoughts foi many yeais back, 
and might be pointed out fai more vividly than herp in the 
actual features they have Can so many doctors, solemn 
pedants, and piofessoi? for some 2,000 years past — can 
Longmus, Demosthenes, Cicero, and all the universities, 
parliaments, stump oratories, and spoutmg places m this 
lower world be unanimously wearing, instead of aureoles 
round then heads, long ears on each side of it ? Unam- 
mously sinnmg agamst Nature’s fact, and stultifying and 
confiscatmg themselves and their subj^me classical laboms 
I privately have not the least doubt of it, but possess no 
means of saying so with advantage Time, I believe, will 

> This IS precisely what Plato means Truth however plainly 
spoken convinces the intelligent The orator speaks %v roig ovk siSocn 
among the not intelligent and requires something else than truth 
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say so in the comse of certain centuries or decades emphati 
cally enough 

November lUh — second thing I will mark 

The quantities of potential and even consciously in- 
cieasing Atheism, spioutmg out eveiywhere m these days, is 
enormous In every scientific or quasi-scientific periodical 
one meets it By the tet Ameiican mail I had two eloquent, 
deteimined, and calmly zealous dechiations of it In fact, 
there is clear piophecy to me that in anothei fifty yeais it 
will be the new religion to the whole tribe of hard-hearted 
and hard-headed men m this woild, who, for their time beai 
practical rule in the world’s affaus Not only all Christian 
churches but all Ohiistian lehgion aie nodding tow aids 
speedy downfall m this Europe that now is Figure the 
residuum man made chemically out of UrscUeim^ or a 
certain blubber called protoplasm Man descended fiom 
the apes, or the shell fish Virtue, duty, oi utihty an 
association of idea§, and the corollaries fiom all that Fiance 
IS amazingly advanced in that career England, Ameiica, 
are makmg still more passionate speed to come up with her, 
to pass her, and be the vanguard of piogiess What I had to 
note IS this only that nobody need argue with these people, 
or can with the least effect Logib never will decide the 
matter, or will decide it — seem to decide it — ^their way He 
who traces nothing of Grod in his own soul, will never find 
God in the woild of matter-— meie circhugs of force there, 
of lion legulation, of universal death and merciless indiffei- 
ency Nothmg but a dead steam-engine theie It is in the 
soul of man, when reverence, love, intelligence, magnanimity 
have been developed* there, that the Highest can disclose 
itself face to face in sun splendour, independent of all cavils 
and jargonmgs There, of a surety, and nowhere else And 
IS not that the leal court for such a cause ? Matter itself — 
the outer world of matter— is either Nothing or else a pro- 
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duct due to man’s mind To Mind, all questions, especiallv 
this question, come for ultimate decision, as in the univeisal 
highest and final Court of Appeal I wish all this could be 
developed, universally set foith, and put on its true basis 
Alas I I myself can do nothing with it, but peihaps others 
wiU 

December 1869 — This is my seventy-fourth biithday 

Foi seventy-foui yeais have I now lived m this world 
That IS a fact awakening cause enough foi leflection in the 
dullest man If this be my last birthday, as is often not im- 

probable to me, may the Eternal Fathei giant that I be ready 
for it, frail woim that I am Nightly I look at a ceitain 
photogiaph — at a certain tomb ^ — ^the last thing I do Most 
times it IS with a meie feeling of dull woe, of endless love, as 
if choked undei the inexoiable In late weeks I occasionally 
feel able to wish with my whole softened heart — ^it is my 
only form of piayer — ‘ Great Fathei, oh, if Thou canst,have 
pity on her and on me, and on all such ’ In this at least 
theie is no haim The fast-incieasing flood of Atheism on 
me takes no hold — does not even wet the soles of my feet 
I totally disbelieve it , despise as well as abhor it , nor dread 
that it evei can prevail as a doom of the sons of men Nay, 
aie theie not perhaps t::mpoiaiy necessities for it, inestim- 
able future uses m it Patience ^ patience ^ and hope ^ 
The new diabolic school of the Fiench is leally curious to me 
Beaudelaiie foi example Ode of his m ‘ Fiasei ’ the other 
night Was there evei anytkmg so blight infernal ^ Fleurs 
du Mai indeed ^ 

January 21sf, 1870 — It is notable how Atheism spreads 

among us m these days ’s protoplasm (unpleasant 

doctrine that we are all, soul and body, made of a kind of 

^ Photograph of the interior of Haddington Chuich and Mrs Car 
lyle s resting place there 
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blubber, found m nettles among other oiganisms) appears to 
be delightful to many , and is raising a great crop of atheistrc 
speech on the shallower srde of English spiritualism at present 

One , an army surgeon, has contmued writmg to me on 

these subjects fiom all quarters of the world a set of letters, 
of which, after the first two or three, which indicated an 
insane vanity, as of a topid cracked man, and a dull impiety 
as of a brute, I have never read beyond the opemng word or 
two, and then the signature, as prologue to immediate fire 
everyone of which nevertheless gives me a moment of pain, 
of ghastly disgust, and loathmg pity, if it be not anger, too, 

at this pool and his life Yesterday there came a 

pamphlet, pubhshed at Lewes, by some moral philosopher 
theie called Julian, which, on looking into it, I find to be a 
hallelujah on the advent and discovery of atheism , and in 
particular, a crownmg — with cabbage or I know not what — 

of this very The real joy of Juhan was what surprised 

me — sincere joy you would have said — ^hke the shout of a 
hyaena on findmg that the whole universe was actually camon 
In about seven minutes my great Juhan was tom m two and 
lying ip the place fit foi him 

The ® Diabolic’ sometimes viSited Carlyle in actual 
form One day in November this year, an apparently 
well-conditioned gentleman waited upon him with a 
request for help in some local Chelsea charity A 
sovereign was at once forthcoming The man went, 
and ten minutes after he discovered that the plausible 
stranger was a tichfet-of-leave man, and that he himself 
had been a ^ nose of wax ’ Too late he remembered an 
air of ^ varnished devilry ’ in the fellow * Well ^ well ^ ’ 
he reflected, ^ you must just take your just wages what- 
ever mortification there is ’ The handsome scandalous 
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face came back to him at night m a half-waking dream 
* Hah ^ ’ he thought, ‘ I had a personal visit of the Devil 
too, as poor St Culm had many , and slept oflf with 
something of real pity for this miserable Devil of mine ’ 
The fraud was itself a tribute to his known good-nature 
But he had better evidences of the light in which the 
world now looked on him * The maiks of respect,’ he 
said, ^ of loving regard and praise in all forms of it, that 
come to me here, are a surprise, an almost daily aston- 
ishment and even an embarrassment to me, though I 
answer uniformly nothing, so undeserved they seem, 
so excessive, so wildly overdone ’ One letter I insert 
here from a person who sought him as a ghostly father 
under singular circumstances, an endorsement shows 
that he d^d answer it, though what he said can only be 
conjectured 


To Thomas Carlyle 


1«69 

Sir, — As I learned from the note that Mrs received 

from you that you weie not unwilhng to pay some attention 
to what I might have to say, I have ventmed to trouble yon 
with the following account of my wietched state It is not 
without hoiiible misgivmgs that I do it But you must 
know the nature of my complaint to enable you to piescribe 
a remedy, if remedy there be for it Know then the secret 
of all my sorrows and my hardships I am ugly — I had 
almost said hideous — ^to behold Oh what a devilish mis 
fortune to be sent into the world ugly How often do I 
curse the day of my birth How often do I cmse the mother 
that brought me into this world out of nothingness into 
helhsh misery — aye, and often do moie than curse her 

VOL, II 68 
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I have no friends or companions , all shun and despise 
me As I cannot shaie the pleasures and enjoyments ol 
those aiound me, I have sought to beguile away my time 
with books My mental capacities aie neai zero, so I lead 
them to httle purpose , yet they have aroused in me dim 
ideas of something I cannot express — something that almost 
makes me glad I am in the woild I do not like to go and 
seek woik (necessity compels me sometimes) for I cannot 
heal the taunts and gibes of those I work with, so I am 
always pool 

Oh what a devdish Me is mme » You call this a Grod’g 
world , if it is, I must say I am a God forgotten mortal 
You talk of big coming Eternities , you call man a Son oi 
Earth and Heaven I often ponder over such phiases as 
these, thmking to find some meanmg m them that woulc 
bid me look mto blighter prospects m the dark future I 
who have such a wretched life here, often try to mak( 
myself beheve that there is a better life awaiting me else 
where 

I am about twenty-five years of age I am heartily sicl 
of Me; and I hve here only because I have not the courage 
to die I flatter myself that I shall yet get courage I have 
become misanthropical I hate alTthings How I wish that 
this sohd globe was shattered into fragments, and I left alone 
to gaze upon the ruins Now if you could show me that ] 
ha\e an;^hing to hve for, that there is anything bettei 
waiting me in the ‘big coming eternities,’ anything thai 
would make me bear ‘ the whips and scorns of time,’ T wil 
ever remember youg* kmdness with gratitude 

I know no such hopes can be aught to me It would have 
been much better that I had never been born It is hare 
for me to confess ah this to you — ^hard for me to confess li 
to myself I will conclude, fearing that I have trespassec 
too fai on your attention already 
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Among the infirmities of age, a tremulous motion 
began to show itself in his light hand, which made 
writing difficult and threatened to make it impossible 
It was a twitching of the muscles, an involuntary lateral 
jerk of the arm when he tried to use it And no mis- 
fortune more serious could have befallen him, for ^it 
came,’ he said, * as a sentence not to do any more work 
while thou livest ’ — a very hard one, for he had felt a 
return of his energy ‘ In brighter hours he saw many 
things which he might write, were the mechanical 
means still there ’ He could expand the thoughts which 
lay scattered in his Journal He could occupy himself 
at any rate, in itself so necessary to so restless a spirit 
He tried ^ dictation,’ but it resulted only in diluted 
moonshine ’ Letters he could dictate, but nothing else, 
and the case was cruel 

To John Carlyle 

Ctelsea May 26 1870 

Gloomy, mournful, musing, silent, looking back on the 
unalterable, and foiwaid ^n the inevitable and inexoiable 
That, I loiow, IS not a good employment, but it is too 
generally mine, especially smce I lost uhe power of pen- 
manship,^ and have propeily no means of working at my 
own trade, the only one I eves learned to work at A great 
loss this of my ught hand Dictation I tiy sometimes, but 
never with any success, and doubt now I shall never learn it 
Courage neveitheless , at least, silence m regaid to that ^ 

Another soriow, aggravating the rest, was the death, 
March 20, 1870, of his dear friend Mr Erskine of Lin- 

* He •wrote now, and as l^ng as he could write at all with a pencil 
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lathen Erskine, ‘ one of the most religious men ’ left 
in Scotland, had been among the first of his country- 
men to recognise Carlyle, and to see in him, across his 
heterodoxies, the intense ‘^belief’ which is the essence 
of genuine piety Erskine’s orthodoxy, on the other 
hand, had been no impediment to Carlyle’s affection 
for him 

On Sunday (he wiites), Thomas Eiskine, nearly my last 
Scotch fiiend, except my own kindred, died, weary and heavy- 
laden, but patient, true, and reverently peaceable to the very 
last Another of my few last links severed, about which and 
whom the flutter to me has not yet ceased without or within 
Night before last, just as I was falling asleep, vision of him 
in Princes Street, as if face to face , clear discernment of 
what a pure and beautiful and biotheily soul he had been, 
and that he too was away for ever, which at once awoke me 
again, usefully for some minutes Foui years all but 
thirteen days I have stood contemplating my (own) calamity 
Time was to bung iclief, said everybody , but Time has not to 
any extent, noi m truth did I much wish him No At all 
horns and at all moments hei ^-lansfiguied spirit accom- 
panies me, beautiful and sad , lies behind all thoughts that I 
have and even all talk that I carry on, little as my collocutors 
suspect Sometimes I reflect, Is this not moibid, weak, 
impioper ^ but cannot bimg ipyself to regret it at any time, 
much less to tiy altering it, even if I could The tiuth is, 
I am unable to work Work is done Self am done My 
life now has nothifig in it but the shadow, sad, grand, un- 
fathomable, of what IS coming — coming 

Time and sorrow had softened the angry tones of 
Cailyle’s earlier days The Greyser spring rarely shot 
up the hot stones and steam, and his talk generally 
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was as calm as the entries m his Journal He would 
still boil up under provocation, but he was sorry for it 
afterwards ‘ Walk with Spedding last week,’ he notes 
on the first of May * My style of talk to him so fierce, 
exaggerative, scornful of surrounding men and things, 
as IS painful to me to think of now ’ Far more often 
he was trying to see the silver hning of the cloud, and 
discover, even in what he most detested, the action of 
something good Thus — 

Journal 

April 16, 1870 — American Anaichy Yes it is huge, 
loud, ugly to soul and sense, lagmg wildly in that manner 
from shoie to shoie But I ask myself sometunes, ^ Could 
your Frederic Wilhelm, youi wisest Fredeiic, by the stiictest 
government, by any conceivable skill in the ait of chaiioteei- 
mg, guide America foiward in what is its real task at piesent 
— task of turning a savage immensity into aiabihty, uiihty, 
and leadiness for becoming hurmn^ as fast and well as 
America itself, with its very anarchies, gasconadings, vul- 
gaiities, stupidities, is now doing ^ ’ No not by any means 
That withal is perfectly clear to me this good while past 
Anaichies, too, have their uses, and aie appointed with 
cause Our own anarchy here, ughest of ci cited things to 
me, do I not discern, as its centie and vital heait even no\^ , 
the visibly inci easing hatred of mendacities, the gradually 
and now rapidly spreading conviction that theie can be no 
good got of formulas and shams , thaU these are good only 
to alolish, the sooner the better, toss into the file and have 
done with them True — ^most true * This also I see 

From this point of view even the speculative anarchy 

was not without its uses 

<• 
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Jownal 

June 23 > 1870 — Book (posthumous) by a Piofessor 
Giote, sent to me Anxious lemonstiance against J S 
Mill and the Utihtaiian Theoiy of Moials Have looked 
thiough it seiiously intent, this Grote meaning evidently 
well, but can’t read it, nor get any good of it, except see 
again and evei again what the infinite bewilderment of 
men’s minds on that subject is , lost in voitexes of Logic, 
bottomless and boundless, for evei mcapable of settlmg or 
even elucidating such a question He that still doubts 
whether his sense of right and wiong is a levelation fiom 
the Most High, I would lecommend him to keep silence, 
rather to do silently, with more and moie of pious earnest- 
ness, what said sense dictates to him as light Day by day 
in this manner will he do better, and also see more cleaily 
where the sanction of his doing is, and whence derived 
By pious heioic ciimbing of youi own, not by aiguing with 
your poor neighbours, wandeiing to light and left, do you at 
length reach the sanctuaiy — ^the victorious summit — and 
see with youi own eyes The piize of heroic labour, suffei- 
ing, and performance this, and not^a feat of dialectics oi of 
tongue argument with yourself oi with anothei, I more and 
more peiceive it to be To cease that miserable problem of 
the accounting tor the ^ moral sense’ is becommg highly 
desirable in our epoch Can you account for the ‘ sense of 
hunger,’ for example Don’t f it is too idle , if you even 
could , which you never can or will, except by meiely telhng 
me m new words that it is hunger , and if, m accountmg for 
‘hunger,’ you more and more gave up eating, what would 
become of your philosophy and you? Cease, cease, my 
poor empty-mmded, loud-headed, much bewildered fiiends 
‘ Religion,’ this, too, God be thanked, I perceive to be again 
possible, to be agam here^ for whoever ,will piously struggle 
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upwards, and sacredly, sonowfully refme to speak hes^ 
which indeed will mostly mean refuse to speak at all on that 
topic No words for it in our base time In no time or 
epoch can the Highest be spoken of in woids — ^not in many 
woids, I thmk, ever But it can even now be silently 
beheld, and even adored by whoever has eyes and adoration, 
% e reverence m him Nor, if he must be for the present 
lonely and ^ in such act, will that always be the case ^ 
No, piobably no, I begin to perceive not always, nor 
altogether But in the meanwhile Silence Why am I 
writmg this even here ^ The begmmng of all is to have 
done with Falsity to eschew Falsity ao Death Eternal 
Deuemler 28 — I wish I had stiength to elucidate and 
write down intelligibly to my fellow-creatures what my out- 
Ime of belief about God essentially is It might be useful to 
a poor protoplasm genciation, all seemingly deteimined on 
those poor teims to try Atheism for a while They will have 
to leturn fiom that, I can tell them, oi go down altogether 
into the abyss I find lymg deep in me withal some confused 
but ineiadicable flicker of belief that theie is a ‘particular 
providence ’ Sinceicly I do, as it weie, beheve this, to my 
own surpiisc, and could perhaps leconcile it with a higher 
logic than the commons draughtboard kind Theie may 
further be a chessboard logic, says Novalis That is his 
distmction 


* This passage written in pencil has been so corrected and altered 
as to be m parts illegible 
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CHAPTFE XXXn 
AJ) 1870 75 

Anne Boleyn — Ginx s Baby — ^The Franco German war — English 
sympathy mth France — Letter to the Times — ^Effect of it — ^In- 
ability to write — Letters and Memorials of Mrs Carlyle ’ — Dis- 
position made of them. 

I BEGriN this chapter with an opinion of Carlyle on an 
intricate historical problem In studying the history 
of Henry VIII , I had been uncertain what to think 
about the trial and execution of Anne Boleyn The 
story of her offences was on the face of it monstrous, 
and the King’s^ marriage, following instantly on her 
execution, was at least strange and suspicious On 
the other hand, it was hard to believe that Commissions 
of Enquiry, Judges, juries, the Privy Council, and 
finally. Parliament, which was especially summoned 
on the occasion, could have been the accomplices of 
a wanton crime , and the King in ordinaiy prudence 
would have avoided insulting the common sense and 
conscience of the realm, if he knew that she had been 
falsely accused, and would have at least waited a decent 
period before taking a new wife I did not know till I 
had finished my book, that the despatches of Eustace 
Chapuys, the Impel lal Ambassador resident at the time 
in London, had been preserved at Vienna I went 
thither to examine them m the spring of 1870 , and 
I published extracts from them afterwards in ‘ Fraser’s 
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Magazine ’ Chapnys’s account, though it leaves the 
question of Anne’s guilt still uncertain, yet reveals a 
mass of intrigue, political and personal, in Henry’s 
court, which made it seem possible, for the first time 
to me, that the pool Queen might have been innocent, 
yet that the King and Parliament might have honestly 
believed her guilty During violent revolutions, men 
can believe anything that falls in with their prevailing 
passions I talked the subject over with Carlyle after 
my return In the summer he went to Scotland, 
where the magazine, with the letters in it, reached 
him , and he wrote thus to me — 

The Hill Dumfries August 14 1870 

As to Anne Boleyn, I find still a consideiable want of 
peifeot clearness, and, without that, the neaiest appioach I 
made to clearness about hei was m the dialogue we had one 
day bcfoie Chapuys came out Chapuys rathei sent me to 
sea again, and dimmed the mattei I did not quite gathei 
from him what I did from you — ^the fi antic, fanatical, rabid, 
and pieteinatuial state of ‘pubhc opimon’ This»I had 
found to be quite the illuminative lamp of the transaction, 
both as to hei conduct and to every one’s and such m 
fact it still continues, on the faith of what you said, and 
mclines me to lelieve^ on all the probabilities I have, that 
those adulteious abominations, even the caitiff lute playei’s 
pait,^ aie most likely altogethei hes upon tlJ^ pool lady 

This was Carlyle’s judgment, foiijaed on such data 
as I could give him on this diflScult matter I added 
what more I had to say upon it m an appendix to the 
next edition of my work 


' Marl. Sraeton who confessed to the adultery 
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Carlyle enjoyed Scotland this year He described 
his life to me as ^encircled in cotton, such the un- 
weaned kindness and loving patience of his sistei’s 
household with him’ To Miss Bromley he wrote 
‘ The mcompaiable freshness, the air on the hillside, 
and the luxurious beauty of these old hills and dales 
all round, so silent, yet so full of voices, strange and 
sacred, mournfully audible to one’s poor old heart, 
are evidently doing me day by day some little good , 
though I have sid fighting with the quasi-mfeinal in- 
gredient — the railway whistle, namely — and have my 
difficulties and dodgings to obtain enough of sleep ’ 
Miss Biomley had sent him a book vthich pleased 
him 

To M%bs B't omley 


The Hill July 11 

‘ Ginx’s Baby’ is capital m its wxy, and bas given gicat 
satisfaction heic The writing man is rathei of penny-a-lmei 
habits, and kmd, but he slashes along swift and feailess, 
sketching at aim’s length, as with a burnt stick on a cottage 
wall, and sketches and paints foi ^ns some real likeness of 
the sickemng and indeed honible anaichy and godless 
neghgence and stupor that peivades Biitish society, espe- 
cially the lowest, laigest, and most neglected class , no 
legislatoi, peopffi’s William or '"official person, ever casting 
an eye m that duection, but prefen mg to beat the wind 
instead God mend it^ I peiceive it will have to try 
mending itself m altogether terrible and unexpected ways 
before long, if everybody takes the couise of the people’s 
Wilham upon it This poor penny-a-lmer is evidently 
sincere in his denunciation and delineation, and, one hopes, 
may awaken here and there some torpid soul, dilettante 
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M P or the like, to bciious reflection on what is the one 
thing needful at this day, in Pailiament and out of it, it he 
weie wise to discern 

Alas^ it IS above thirty years since I started the Con- 
dition of England question as well worthy of conbideiing, 
but was met with nothing but angiy howls and Radical 
Ha, ha’s ^ And here the said question still is, untouched and 
ten times more unmanageable than then Well, well I I 
return you Ginx, and shut up my lamentations 

To me he wrote something m the tame strain, a 
propos of some paper of mine on the colonies — 

People’s William and all the parties to so unspeakable a 
plan of ‘ management ’ and state of things, to me aie unen- 
durable to think of Torpid, gluttonous, sooty, swollen, and 
squalid England is giown a phenomenon which fills me with - 
disgust and appiehension, almost despeia^e, so fai as it is 
concerned What a base, pot-beUied blockhead this oui 
heroic nation has become , sunk m its own duty fat and 
offal, and of a stupidity defying the veiy gods Do not grow 
despeiate of it, you who have still a hoping heait, and a light 
hand that does not shaken 

The finer forces of nature were not sleeping eveiy- 
where, and Europe witnessed this bummei, m the h rench 
and German war, an exhibition of Divine judgment 
which was aftei Carlyle’s own heart So suddenly too 
it came , the whole sky growing black with storm, and 
the air ablaze with hghtning, * in an hour when no man 
looked for it ’ France he had long known was travelling 
on a bad road, as bad as England’s, or worse The 
literature there was ^a new kind of Phallus-worship, 
with Sue, Balzac, and Co foi prophets, and Madame 
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Sand for a virgin ’ The Church getting on its feet 
again, with its Pope’s infallibihty, &c was the re-estab- 
lishment of exploded lies As the people were, such 
was their government The ^ Copper Captain,’ in his 
eyes, wa the abomination of desolation, a mean and 
pequred adventurer He had known him personally 
in his old London days, and had measured his nature 
Prince Napoleon had once spent an evening in Cheyne 
Eow Carlyle had spoken his mind freely, as he always 
did, and the Prince had gone away inquiring ' if that 
man was mad ’ Carlyle’s madness was clearer-sighted 
than Imperial cunning He regarded the Emperor’s 
presence on a throne which he had won by so evil means 
as a moral indignity, and had never doubted that in 
the end Providence would in some way set its mark 
upon him When war was declared, he felt that the 
end was coming He had prophesied, in the ‘ Life of 
Frederick,’ that Prussia would become the leading 
State of Germany, perhaps of Europe Half that pro- 
phecy«-had been fulfilled already through the war of 
1866 The issue of the war wifh France was never for 
a moment doubtful to him, though neither he nor any 
one could foresee how complete the German victory 
would be He was still in Scotland when the news 
came of Gravelotte and Se(^an, and I had this letter 
from him — 


S&pteynber 1870 — Of outward events the war does inteiest 
me, as it does the whole woild No war so wonderful did I 
ever read of, and the results of it I reckon to be salutary, 
grand, and hopeful, beyond any which have occuried in my 
time Pans city must be a wondeiful p^ace to day I beheve 
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the Prussians will certainly keep for Germany what of Elsass 
and Loriaine is still Geiman, or can be expected to re-decome 
such, and withal that the whole woild cannot foibid them 10 
do it, and that Heaven will not (nor I) Alone of nations, 
Prussia seems still to undeistand something of the art of 
governing, and of fighting enemies to said art Germany, 
tiom of old, has been the peaceable^, most pious, and in 
the end most valiant and temblest of nations Germany 
ought to be President of Europe, and will again, it seems, be 
tried With that office for another five centuries or so 

In September Carlyle came back to Chelsea, still 
eagerly watching the events of the war 

Journal 

October 3 — State of France, lying helpless, headless even,-^ 
but still braggart in its ignominy under the heel of Prussia, 
is full of interest even to me "What will become of the mad 
country next ^ Pans, shut up on every side, can send no 
news except by balloon and earner -pigeons The country is 
without any visible government A country with its head 
cut off, Pans undertaking to ‘ stand siege , ’ the voice of 
Fiance a confused babblement from the gutters, scarcely 
human at all, you would say, so daik, ignorant, mad do they 
seem This is her first lesson poor France is getting It is 
probable she will lequiie mSny such Foi the last twenty 
yeais I have been predicting to myself that there might he 
ahead for a nation so full of mad an(^ loud obhvion of the 
laws of this universe, a destiny no better than that of Poland 
Its strongest bond, I often guess, is probably the fine and 
graceful language it has got to speak and to have so many 
neighbours learn , one gieat advantage over Poland, but not 
an all-avaihng one^ Peace with Prussia, by coming m 
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Prussia’s ‘ will,’ as the Scotch say, is the first lesult to be 
looked foi , aftei which Due d’^Lumale or d’Orleans foi a 
while Eepubhc for a while ^ None knows, except that it 
can only be foi a while , that ‘ anarchies ’ are not peimitted 
to exist in this universe, and that nothing not anarchic is 
possible m such a Fiance as now is Nhmporte , nhmporte 
Pool Fiance ^ Nay, 'the state of England is almost still 
more hideous to me , base exceedmgly, to aU but the flunkey 
and the penny editors, and given up to a stupidity which 
theologians might call judicial I 

It will be remembered that Eussia took advantage of 
the state of Europe and tore the article in the Treaty 
of Pans which limited her Black Sea fleet When the 
article was drawn, the essentially temporary character 
of it was well understood, but England bristled up 
-.when the trophies of her Crimean glories were shattered 
and flung in face so cavalierly , for a week or two 
there was talk of war again between us and Eussia 

Quairel (Carlyle said) mad as a March hare, if it don’t 
confine*" itself to the able editors, which who can be sure of ^ 
Nevei thou mind England seems to be all pretty mad 
Perhaps G-od will be merciful to hei peihaps 7wty too , for 
her impious stupidities are and have been many 

Ten days ago read G-ladstone’s article m the ^ Edmburgh 
Eeview’ with amazement Empty as a blown goose egg 
Seldom have I read such a ridiculous solemn addle-pated 
Joseph Surface of a thmg Nothingness or neai it conscious 
to itself of being greatness almost unexampled Thanks to 
‘parhamentaiy eloquence’ mainly, and its value to oneself 
and others Accoidmg to the People’s Vilham, England, 
with himself atop, is evidently even now at the top of the 
world Against bottomless anarchy m ail flbics of her, 
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spmtTial and practical, she has now a completed ballot-box, 
can \ote and count noses, free as air Nothing else wanted, 
cleaily thmks the People’s Wilham He \\ould ask you, with 
unfeigned astonishment, ‘ What else ^ ‘ The sovereign’st 

thing in nature is 'parmac&ti ’ (read ballot) ‘ foi an inward 
biuise ’ That is evidently his belief, what he finds believable 
about this universe, in England Air 1870 IJ^imaceti’ 
Parmaceti ^ Enough of him and of it 

France had so clearly been the aggressor m the 
war with Germany that the feeling in England at the 
outset had been on the German side The general 
belief, too, had been that France would win Sym- 
pathy, however, grew with her defeats The English 
are alvays restive when other nations are fighting, 
and fancy that they ought to have a voice in the settle- ^ 
ment of every quarrel There is a generous disposition 
in us, too, to take the weaker side , to assume that the 
stronger party is in the wrong, especially if he takes 
advantage of his superiority When Germany began to 
formulate her terms of peace, when it became cleai that 
she meant, as Carlyle foretold, to take back Elsass and 
Lorraine, there was a cry of spoliation, sanctioned un- 
fortunately in high Libeial quaiters where the truth 
ought to have been better known A soie feeling be- 
gan to show itself, aggi abated perhaps by the Eussian 
business, which, if it did not threaten to take active 
form, encouraged h ranee to prolong its resistance 
The past history of the relations between France and 
Germany was little undi^rstood in England Carlyle 
perhaps alone among us knew completely how France 
had come by those essentially German provinces^ or 
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now the bill was now being presented for payment 
which had been running for centuries To allay the 
outcry which was rising he reluctantly buckled on his 
armour again With his niece’s help he dictated a long 
letter to the * Times/ telling his story simply and 
clearly, without a trace of mannerism or exaggeration 
It appeaffed in the middle of November, and at once 
cooled the water which might otherwise have boiled 
over We think httle of dangers escaped, but wise 
men everywhere felt that in writing it he had rendered 
a service of the highest kind to European order and 
justice His own allusions to what he had done are 
slight and brief As usual he thought but little of his 
own peiformance 

To John Carlyle 

November 12 1870 

Poor Maiy and I have had a teiiible ten days, pioperly 
a ‘ Much Ado about Nothmg ’ It concerned only that pro- 
jected letter to the newspapers about Germany With a 
right hand 'valid and nerves in oidei I might have done the 
letter m a day, but with neives all the contrary, and no 
right hand, it was all different Pool Mary had endless 
patience, endless assidmty , wrote like a httle faiiy , shaip 
as a needle, and all that could be expected of hei when it 
came to wiiting and before that theie was such a hauling 
down of old forgotten books, Ac , in all which my little help- 
mate was nimble and unweaiied In fine, we have got the 
letter done and f aiily sent away last night I do not reckon 
it a good lettei, but it expresses m a probably too emphatic 
way what my convictions are, and is a clearance to my con- 
science in that mattei whether it do good oi not, whethei it 
be good 01 not 
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Journal 

November 21 — Wrote, with much puddle and confused 
bother, owing to mutinous right hand mainly, a letter to the 
‘Tunes’ on the French-Grerman question, dated ten days 
ago, published in ‘ Times ’ of November 18 Infinite jaigon 
in newspapers seemingly, and many scrubby notes*knockmg 
at this door in consequence Must last still for a few days 
— in a few days will pass away like a dust cloud 

Not scrubby notes only, but ‘ a ram of letters, wise, 
foolish, sane, mad,’ streamed in upon Cheyne Eow 
during the next few weeks Some were really interest- 
ing, coming from German soldiers serving in the trenches 
before Pans, grateful to the smgle Englishman who 
could feel for them and stand up for them On the 
25th a telegram was forwarded to him by the Prussian 
Ambassador, with a note from himself • The terms of 
the message I do not know, nor by whom it was sent 
The nature of it, however, may be inferred from the 
words of Count Bernstoiff 

Prussia House Carlton House Terrace 
November 25 1870 

Sir, — I received yesteiday evening the enclosed telegiam 
foi you from Hamburg, and I am much gratified to be able 
to avail myself of the opportunity of for warding it to you, 
and of expiessing to the celebrated historian my entire oon- 
curience in the thankfulness of my countrymen 
I have the honoui to be, Sii, 

Torn obedient Servant, 

Bernstoexf 

In fact Carlyle’s letter had most effectually answered 

69 
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its purpose There was no more talk of English inter- 
position M Thiers came over to beg for help , if not 
material, at least moral We had to dechne to inter- 
fere, and France was left to its fate — a fate terrible 
beyond Cailyle’s expectation, for Pans, after being 
taken by the Grerraans, had to be recoveied again out 
of the hands of the French Commune amidst the ashes 
of the Tuileries, and a second ^ September ’ massacre, to 
be avenged by a massacre in turn On these horrors 
there is a pregnant passage in a letter of his to his 
brother He saw, when no one else saw it, the coming 
greatness of Prussia Perhaps he saw other things 
equally correctly which no one else can see 

To John Carlyle 


May 29 1871 

I am much m the dark about the real meaning of all 
these quasi-infemal Bedlamisms, upon which no newspapei 
that J look into has anythmg to say except ‘horrible,’ 
‘ shameful,’ and ‘ 0 Lord, i thank thee that we Englishmen 
are not as othei men ’ One thing I can see in these 
murderous ragings by the poorest classes m Pans, that they 
are a tremendous proclamation to the upper classes m all 
countries ‘ Our condition, after eighty-two years of strug- 
glmg, 0 ye quack upper clashes, is still unimproved , more 
intolerable from year to yeai, and from revolution to revolu- 
tion , and by the ^Eternal Powers, if you cannot mend it, 
we wall blow up the woild, along with ourselves and you ’ 

It was Carlyle’s deliberate conviction that a fate like 
that of Pans, and far worse than had yet befallen Pans, 
lay directly ahead of all great modem cities, if their 
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affairs were allowed to drift on under Imssez'-fmre and 
so-called Liberty 

But tbe world and its concerns, even Franco-Grerman 
wars and Pans revolutions, could not abstract his mind, 
except fitfully, from the central thoughts which occu- 
pied his heart His interest had essentially gone from 
the Present to the Past and Future, the Past so pain- 
fully beautiful, the Future with the veil over it which 
no hand had lifted or could lift Could he but hope to 
see her once more, if only for five minutes ^ By the 
side of this the rest was nothing 

In the midst of the echoes from the battlefields he 
writes — 


Journal 

Octoler 11, 1870 — ^Veiy sad, sunless, is the hue of this 
now almost empty woild to me World about to vanish for 
me m Eternities that cannot be known Infinite longmg 
for my loved ones — ^towards Hei almost a kmd of mournful 
woiship — ^this IS the one celestial element of my new'^exist- 
ence , otherwise m gene^l ‘ wae and weary ’ — * wae and 
weary ’ Not even the amazmg German French wai , grandest 
and most beneficent of Heavenly providences in the history 
of my time, can kindle me, except foi a short while 

• 

Again, soon after Count Bemstorff’s note — 
Journal 

Deceml&r 15, 1870 — How pungent is remorse, when it 
turns upon the loved dead, who cannot pardon us, camiot 
hear us now ^ Two plain precepts there are Dost though 
intend a kindness to thy beloved one ? Do it straightway, 

69—2 
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while the fateful Future is not yet here Has thy heait’s 
friend caielessly oi ciuelly stabbed into thy heait Oh, for- 
give him ^ Think how, when thou art dead, he will punish 
himsetf True precepts — clear dictates of piudence both, yet 
how often neglected ^ 

In the following spring there are the saddest notices 
of the failure of his hand, as if he was still eager to 
write something, but could not — 

Loss of my right hand for wiitmg with — a tenible loss 
Never shall I leain to wnte by dictation, I peiceive Alas ^ 
alas I foi I might still work a little if I had my hand, and 
the night cometh wheiem no man can woik 

And a fortnight later — 

June 15, 1871 — Curious to consider the institution of 
the Right hand among umveisal mankind , piobably the 
veiy oldest human institution that exists, mdispensable to all 
human co operation whatsoever He that has seen three 
mowers, one of whom is lett-handed trying to woik together, 
and how impossible it is, has witnessed the simplest form of 
an impossibility, which but for the distinction of ‘light 
hand ’ would have peivaded all human things Have often 
thought of all that — never saw it so clearly as this morning 
while out walking, unslept and dieaiy enough in the windy 
sunshine How old^ Old^ I wonder if there is any 
people barbarous ^‘‘nough not to have this distinction of 
hands , no human Cosmos possible to be even begun without 
it Oldest Hebrews, &c writmg fiom right to left, are as 
^amihar with the woild old institution as we 

Why that particular hand was chosen is a question not to be 
settled, not worth aslang except as a !^d of iiddle probably 
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arose in fighting , most important to piotect your heart and 
its adjacencies, and to carry the shield m that hand 

This IS very characteristic of Carlyle, who went 
always to the heart of every subject which occupied 
him But his particular occupation with it at that 
moment, and his impatience with his inability to write, 
perhaps arose fiom an eagerness to leave complete, with 
a fitting introduction, the letters and memorials of his 
wife, before making a final disposition of the manu- 
script He could not do it He was conscious that he 
would never be able to do it, and that he must decide 
on some other course I was still his constant com- 
panion, but up to this time he had never mentioned 
these memoirs to me Of her he spoke continually, 
always in the same remoiseful tone, always with bitter 
self-reproach 3 but of the monument which he had 
raised to her memory he had never spoken at all One 
day — the middle or end of June, 1871 — ^he brought, 
himself, to my house a large parcel of papers He put 
it in my hands He tfld me to take it simply and 
absolutely as my own, without reference to any other 
person or persons, and to do with it as I pleased after 
he was gone He explained, when he saw me surprised, 
that it was an account of his wife’s history, that it was 
incomplete, that he could himself form no opinion 
whether it ought to be pubhshed or not, that he could 
do no more to it, and must pass it over to me He 
wished nevei to hear of it agam I must judge I must 
publish it, the whole, or part — or else destioy it all, if I 
thought that this would be the wiser thing to do He 
said nothing of any limit of time I was to wait only till 
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he was dead^ and he was then in constant expectation 
of his end Of himself he desired that no biography 
should be written, and that this Memoir, if any, should 
be the authorised record of him So extraordinary a 
mark of confidence touched me deeply, but the 
responsibility was not to be hastily accepted I was 
then going into the country for the summer I said 
that I would take the MS with me, and would either 
write to him or would give him an answer when we 
met in the autumn 

On examining the present which had been thus 
singularly made to me I found that it consisted of a 
tianscnpt of the ‘ Eemmiscence ’ of Mrs Carlyle, which 
he had written immediately after her death, with a 
copy of the old direction of 1866, that it was not to 
be published, two other fragmentary accounts of her 
family and herself, and an attempt at a preface, which 
had been abandoned The rest was the collection of her 
own letters, &c — almost twice as voluminous as that 
whicli has been since printed — with notes, commentaries, 
and introductory explanations ef his own The perusal 
was infinitely affecting I saw at once the meaning of 
his passionate expressions of remorse, of his allusions to 
Johnson’s penance, and of his repeated declaration that 
something like it was due ffom himself He had never 
properly understood till her death how much she had 
suffered, and how^much he had himself to answer for 
She, it appeared, in her young days had aspired after 
literary distinction He had here built together, at 
once a memorial of the genius which had been sacrificed 
to himself, and of those faults in himself, which, though 
they were faults merely of an irnatable temperament. 
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and ttonsfli lie extravagantly exaggerated them, had 
saddened her married hie Something of this I had 
observed, but I had not known the extent of it , and 
this action of Carlyle’s struck me as something so 
beautiful, so unexampled in the whole history of 
literature, that I could but admire at wj-th all my heart 
Faults there had been , yes, faults no doubt, but such 
faults as most married men commit daily and hourly, 
and never think them faults at all yet to him his 
conduct seemed so heinous tha^i he could intend de- 
liberately that this record should be the only history that 
^as to survive of himself In his most heroic life 
there was nothing more heroic, more characteristic of 
him, more indicative at once of his humility and his 
intense truthfulness He regaided it evidently as an 
expiation of his own concfuct, all that he had now to' 
offer, and something which removed the shadow be- 
tween himself and her memoiy The question before 
me was whether I was to say that the atonement ought 
not to be completed, and thal^ the biavest action^which 
I had ever heard of should be left unexecuted, or 
whethei I was to bear the reproach, if the letters were 
given to the world, of having uncovered the errors of 
the best fiiend that I had ever had Carlyle himself 
could not direct the puWication, from a feeling, I 
suppose, of delicacy, and dread of ostentation I could 
not tell him that there was nothing in his conduct to 
be repented of, for there was much, and more than I 
had guessed , and I had again to reflect that, if I burnt 
the MS , Mrs Cailyle had been a voluminous letter- 
writer, and had never been reticent about her grievances 
Other letters of heys would infallibly m time come to 
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light, telling the same story I should then have done 
Carlyle’s memory irreparable wrong He had himself 
been ready with a frank and noble confession, and the 
world, after its first astonishment, would have felt in- 
creased admiration for the man who had the courage to 
make it I should iiave stepped between him and the 
completion of a purpose which would have washed his 
reputation clear of the only reproach which could be 
brought against it Had Carlyle been an ordinary man, 
his private life would have concerned no one but him- 
self, and no one would have cared to inquire into it 
But he belonged to the exceptional few of whom it was 
certain that everything that could be known would 
eventually be sifted out Sooner or later the whole 
truth would be revealed Should it be told voluntarily 
►iy himself, or mahciously by otheis hereafter^ That 
was the question 

When I saw him again after the summer we talked 
the subject over with the fullest confidence He was 
nervously anxious to know my resolution I told him 
that, so far as I could then forip an opinion, I thought 
that the letters might be published, provided the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn against publishing his own 
Memoir of Mrs Carlyle That would show what his 
feeling had really been, anc^what she had really been, 
"■which also might perhaps be misconstrued It would 
have been hard on both of them if the sharp censures 
of Mrs Carlyle’s pen had been left unrelieved To this 
Carlyle instantly assented The copy of the Memou 
had indeed been given to me among the other papers, 
that I might make use of it if I liked, and he had 
perhaps forgotten that any prohibition had been 
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attached, but I required, and I received, a direct per- 
mission to print it The nest question was about the 
time of publication On the last page of the MS was 
attached a pencil note naming, first, twenty years after 
his death The ^ after my death ’ had been erased, but 
the twenty years remained Though was considerably 
younger than he was, I could not calculate on living 
twenty years, and the letters, if published at all, were to 
be published by me When he had given them to me 
in June he had told me only that I was to wait till 
he was gone He said now that ten years would be 
enough — ten years from that time There were many 
allusions in the letters to people and things, anecdotes, 
criticisms, observations, written in the confidence of 
private correspondence, which ought not to be punted 
within so short a time mentioned some of these 
which he directed me to omit 

On these conditions I accepted the charge, but still 
only hypothetically It had been entrusted to me 
alone, and I wished for further advice He said-that if 
I was in a difficulty I inight consult John Forster, and 
he added afterwards his brother John John Carlyle I 
had never had an opportunity of consulting I pre- 
feumed that John Carlyle was acquainted with his 
brother’s intentions, and yould communicate with me 
on the subject if he wished to do so , but I sent the' 
manuscript to Forster, that I might learn generally his 
opinion about it Forster had been one of Mrs Car- 
lyle’s dearest friends, much more intimate with her 
than I had been He, if any one, could say whether so 
open a revelation of the life at Cheyne Row was one 
which ought to be made Foister read the letters I 
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suppose that he felt as uncertain as I hTd done, the 
reasons against the publication being so obvious and so 
weighty But he admired equally the integrity which 
had led Carlyle to lay bare his inner history He felt 
as I did, that Carlyle was an exceptional peiaon, whose 
character the wodd I^ad a right to know, and he found 
it diiSScult to come to a conclusion To me at any rate 
he gave no opinion at all He merely said that he 
would talk to Carlyle himself, and would tell him that 
he must make my position perfectly clear in his will, or 
trouble would certainly arise about it Nothing more 
passed between Forster and myself upon the subject? 
Carlyle, however, in the will which he made two years 
later bequeathed the MS to me specifically m terms of 
the tenderest confidence He desired that I should 
Consult Forster and his brothW when the occasion came 
for a final resolniaon , but especially he gave the trust to 
me, charging me to do my best and wisest with it He 
mentioned seven years oi ten from that date (1873) as 
a term<at which the MS might be published , but, that 
no possible question might be Raised hereafter on that 
part of the matter, he left the determination of the 
time to myself, and lequested otheis to accept my 
judgment as his own 

Under these conditions th^ * Letters and Memorials ’ 
"remained in my hands At the date of his will of 1873 
he adhered to his old lesolution, that of himself there 
should be no biography, and that these letters and these 
letters alone should be the futuie record of him 
Within a few weeks or months, however, he discovered 
that various persons who had been admitted to partial 
intimacy with him were busy upon his history If he 
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was to figure before fhe world at all after his death he 
prefen ed that there should be an authentic poi trait of 
him, and therefoie at the close of this same yeai 
(1873) again, without note or warning, he sent me his 
own and his wife’s private paperb, journals, correspond- 
ence, lemmiscences,’ and other fragments, a collection 
overwhelming from its abundance, for of his letters 
from the earliest period of his life his family and friends 
had preserved eveiy one that he had written, while he 
in turn seemed to have destroyed none of theirs 
^ Take them,’ he said to me, * and do what you can with 
them All I can say to you is. Bum freely If you 
have any affection for me, the more you bum the 
better ’ 

I burnt nothing, and it was well that I did not, for a 
year before his death he ^desired me, when I had donfi^ 
with these MSS to give them to his niece But indeed 
everythmg of his own which I found in these papers 
tended only to raise his character They showedTBum, 
in all his outward conduct^ the same noble,# single- 
minded, simple-hearte^, affectionate man which I my- 
self had always known him to be, while his inner 
nature, with this fresh insight into it, seemed ever 
grander and moie imposing 

The new task which h^d been laid upon me compli- 
cated the problem of the ‘ Letters and Memorials ’ Mf 
first hope was, that, in the absence of further definite 
instructions from himself, I might^interweave parts of 
Mrs Carlyle’s letters with his own correspondence m an 
ordinary narrative, passing lightly over the rest, and 
touching the dangerous places only so far as was 
unavoidable In^thio view I wrote at leisure the 
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greatest part of * the first forty yelirs ’ of his hfe The 
evasion of the difficulty was perhaps cowardly, but it 
was not unnatural I was forced back, however, into 
the straighter and better course 
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CHAPTEE XXXni 

AD 1872 iET 77 

Weariness of life — History of tlie Norse Kings— ^Portrait' of John Knox 
— Death of John Mill and the Bishop of Winchester — Mill and 
Carlyle — Irish policy of Mr Q-ladstone — The Prussian Order of 
Merit — Offer of the G-rand Cross of the Bath — Why refused — Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Busso-Turkish war — Letter to the Times 

Carlyle lived on after this more easy m his mind, hut 
otherwise weary and ^ heavy laden % for life, after he 
had lost the power of working, was become a mere 
burden to him Often and often he spoke enviously 
of the Eoman method of taking leave of it He ha(^ 
read of a senator in Trajan’s time who, slipping upon 
the pavement from infirmity, kissed the ground, ex- 
claiming ^ Proserpina, I come ^ ’ put his house in^<>>«der, 
and ended Greatly Carlyle approved of such a termi- 
nation, and regretted that if was no longer permitted 
He did not conceive, "'he said, that his Maker would 
resent the voluntary appearance before Him of a poor 
creature who had laboured faithfully at his task till he 
could labour no more He made on® more effort to 
produce something He^ad all along admired the old 
Norsemen, hard of hand and true of speech, as the root 
of all that was noblest in the English nation Even 
the Scandinavian gods were nearer to him than the 
Hebrew With someone to wnte for him, he put to- 
gether a^sketch of the Norse kings The stones, as he 
told them to me, set off by his voice and manner, were 
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vigorous and beautiful , the end of Olaf Trygveson, for 
instance, who went down in battle into the fiord in his 
gilded armour But the greater part of them were 
weakened by the process of dictation The thing, 
when finished, seemed diluted moonshine, and did not 
please him 


Jouinal 

Felntary 15, 1872 — Fmished yesterday that long 
rigmarole upon the Norse Kmgs Uncertam now what to 
do with it , if not at once throw it mto the fire It is worth 
nothing at all, has taught me at least how impossible the 
problem is of wilting anything m the least like myulf by 
dictation , how the presence of a third party between my 
thoughts and me is fatal to any process of clear thought 

He wrote also^ a criticism on the portraits of John 
Knox, in which he succeeded in demolishing the 
autiswrity of the accepted likenesses, without, however, 
completely establishing that of another which he 
desired to substitute for them He had great insight 
into the human face, and into the character which 
lay behind it ^ Aut Knox aut Diabolus,’ he said, in 
showing me the new picture , ‘ if not Knox who can it 
be ^ A man with that face left his mark behind him ’ 
-But physiognomy may be relied upon too far, and the 
outward evidence was so weak that in his stronger days 
he would not have xclt so confident 

This, with an appendix to his ^ Life of Schiller,’ was 
the last of his hterary labours He never tried any 
thmg again The pencil entries m the Journal grew 
scantier, more illegible, and at last ceased altogether 
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The will was resolnte»as ever, but the hand was power- 
less to obey I gather up the fragments that remain 

Julij 12, 1872 — A long interval filled only with pitiful 
imsenes and confusions best forgottm Empty otherwise, ex 
cept for here and there an hour of serious, penitent reflection, 
and of a soriow which could be called io>lng, calm, and in 
some sort sacied and devout ^ Puie clear Uach amidst the 
general muddy gloom Item, generally if attainable, two 
hours (after 10 30 pm) of reading m some really good 
book — Shakespeare latterly — which amidst the silence of all 
the Umverse is a useful and purifying kmd of thing 
Reminiscences too without limit Of prospects nothmg 
possible except what has been common to me with all wise 
old men since the world began Close by hes the great secret^ 
but impenetrable (is, was, and must be so) to terrestrial 
thoughts for evermore P^haps something I Perhaps noim 
nothmg, after all God’s will, theie also^ be supreme If 
we are to meet ^ Oh, Almigniy Father, if we are, but 
silence ’ silence I 

The end of the summer of*1872 was spent at Seaton 
with Lady Ashburton^ whose affectionate care was 
unwearied In a life now falling stagnant it is un- 
necessary to follow closely henceforth the occupation of 
times and seasons The chief points ohly need be now 
noted The rocket was burnt out and the stick fallmgi 
In November of that year Emerson came again to 
England, and remained here and ♦on the Continent 
till the May following He had brought his daughter 
with him, and from both of them Carlyle received a 
faint pleasure But even a friend so valued could do 
little for him His contempoiaries were dropping all 
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round, Jolin Mill died. Bishop Wilberforce died, 
everyone seemed to die except himself 

Journal 

June 9, 1878 — ‘More and more dreary, barren, base, and 
ugly seem to me all thaaspects of this poor dmimishing quack 
world — ^fallen openly anarchic — doomed to a death which one 
can only wish to be speedy Death of John Mill at Avignon 

about a month ago, awakemng what a world of reflections, 
emotions, and remembrances, fit to be totally kept silent m 
the present mad explosion (among the maddest I have seen 
about anyone) of universal threnodying penny a-lmism , not 
at any time a melodious phenomenon ’ 

I had myself written to him on the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s death Ke answered — 

July 29, 1873 I altogether sympathize m what you say 
of poor Sam of Winchester The event is pitiful, tiagical, 
ant^^ltogether sadder to me than I could have expected 
He was^far fiom being a bad man, and was a most dexterous, 
stout and clevei one, and I*' have often exchanged pleasant 
dialogues with him foi the last thiSty years — ^fimshed now — 
silent for all eternity ^ I find he iivas really of rehgious 
natme, and thought m secret, in spite of his bishophood, 
vfry much m legaid to rehgion as "we do ’ 

His remarks on Mill and Mill’s autobiography are 
curious 

To John Carlyle 

Chelsea May 10 1873 

Yesterday, on stepping out into the street, I was told that 
Jonn MiU was dead I had heard no whisper of such a 
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thmg before , and a gr^t black sheet of mournful, more or 
less tragic, memoiies — ^not about Mill alone — crushed down 
upon me Poor Mill ^ He, too, has worked out his life 
drama m sight of me , and that scene has closed too before 
my old eyes — though he was so much my junior Goose IST 
came down to me to-day — very dirty — ^very enthusiastic — 
very stupid and confused, with a daily newspaper ^ contammg 
two articles, ineffably sublime and heait-mteresting upon 
Mill ’ Two more blustrous bags of empty wind I have seldom 
read ‘ Immortal fame ^ ‘ Fust spirit of his age » ’ 

‘ Thmker of thinkers ^ ’ ^What a piece of woik is man with 
a penny a-hner pen in his hand 

To the Same 

November 5 

You have lost nothing by missing the autobiography of 
Mill I have nevei lead a fhore unmteiestmg book, nor I 
should say a silliei, by a man of sense, integrity, and seiious- 
ness of mind The penny a-hners weie very busy with it, I 
beheve, foi a week or two, but were evidently pausiiJgTh 
doubt and difficulty by the time the second edition came out 
It is wholly the hfe of a logic-chopping engme, httle more of 
human m it than if it had oeen done by a thing of mechan- 
ized iron Autobiogiaphy of a steam-engme, perhaps, you 
may sometimes read it As a mournful psychical cuiiosity, 
but m no othei point of view, can it mterest anybody I 
suppose it will dehver us henceforth from the cock-a-leene 
ciow about Hhe Gieat Thinker of his Age’ Welcome, 
though inconsiderable ^ The thought of pool Mill altogether, 
and of his life and history in this poor muddy woild, gives 
me real pam and soiiow 

Such a sentence, so expressed, is a melancholy ending 
to the affectionate jintimacy which had once existed 
VOL II 60 
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between Mill and Carlyle Ate heart, perhaps, they 
remained agreed — at least as much agreed as Carlyle 
and Bishop Wilbeifoice could have been , both believed 
that the existing social arrangements in this country 
were incurably bad, that in the conditions under which 
the great mass of human beings in all civilised countries 
now lived, moved, and had their being, there was at 
present such deep injustice that the system which 
permitted such things could not be of long endurance 
Carlyle felt this to his latest hours Without justice 
society IS sick, and will continue sick till it dies The 
modern world, incapable of looking duty in the face, 
attempts to silence complaint with issuing flash-notes 
on the Bank of Liberty, and will leave all men free to 
scramble for as much as they can secure of the swine’s 
trough This is the notion which it forms to itself of 
justice, and ofrthe natural aid which human beings are 
bound to give to one another Of the graces of mutual 
ISBSliness, of the dignity and beauty which rise out of 
orgaiy.cally-formed human society, it politically knows 
nothing, and chooses to^'know^nothing The battle is 
no longer, even to the strong, who have, at least, the 
one virtue of courage , the battle is to the cunning, in 
whom IS no virtue at all In Carlyle’s opinion no 
remedy lay in political liberjby Anai chy only lay there, 
and wretchedness, and ruin Mill had struck into that 
road for himself Carlyle had gone into the other 
They had driftedTar apart, and were now separated for 
ever Time will decide between them Mill’s theory 
of things is still in the ascendant England is movmg 
more eagerly than ever m the direction of enfranchise- 
ment, believing that there hes the Land of Promise 
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The orators echo MiJl’s doctrines the millions listen 
and believe The outward aspect of things seems to 
say that Mill did, and that Carlyle did not, understand 
the conditions of the age But the way is long, the 
expected victories are still to be won — are postponed 
till the day when ‘ England, the mother of free nations, 
herself is free ’ There are rapids yetf" to be stemmed, 
or cataracts to descend, and it remains uncertain 
whether on arriving (if we do amve) at a finished 
democracy, it will be a land flowing with milk and 
honey, or be a waste heaving ocean strewed with the 
wrecks of dead virtues and ruined institutions 

Carlyle was often taunted — once, I think, by Mr 
Lecky — with believing in nothing but the divme right 
of strength To me, as I read him, he seems to say, 
on the contrary, that, as this universe is constructed, 
it is * right ’ only that is strong He says himself — 

With respect to that poor heresy of might being the sysSt)] 
of right ‘ to a certain great and venerable author,’ I shall 
have to tell Lecky one day that quite the converse 01 reverse 
is the gieat and venerable author’s real opinion—namely 
that right is the eternal symbol of might as I hope he, one 
day descending miles and leagues beyond his present philo- 
sophy, vill, with amazement and real giatifigation, discover , 
and that, m fact, he piobably^evei met with a son of Adam 
moie contemptuous of might except where it lests on the* 
above origm 

Old and weary as he was, the persistent belief of 
people in the blessings of democracy, and the confidence 
which they gave to leaders who were either playing on 
their credulity or were themselves the dupes of their 

60-3 
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own plirases, distressed and provo'ked Carlyle He was 
aware that he could do nothing, that self-government 
by count of heads would be tried out to the end before 
it \vould be abandoned, but in his conversation and 
letters he spoke his opinions freely — especially his indig- 
nation at the plaving with fire in Ireland, which the great 
populai chief had begun 

To John Gmlyle 

Chelsea Mai eh 7 1873 

The whole woild is in a mighty luss here about Q-ladstone 
and his Bill ^ the attack on the thud branch of the Upas 
Tree, and the question what is to become of him in conse- 
quence of it To myself from the beginning it seemed the 
consummation of contemptibilities and petty trickeiies on 
his pait, one of the most transparent bits ot thimbleiigging 
to secure the support of his sixty lush votes, the Pope’s 
brass band, and* to smuggle the education violin into the 
b^ ds of Cullen and the sacied sons of Belial and the scailet 
woman, I had evei seen from him before 

And again — 

March 23 1873 

Gladstone appears to me one of the contemptiblest men 
I ever looked on A poor Eituahst , almost spectial kind 
of phantasm of a man — ^nothujig m bim but forms and cere- 
" monies and outside wrappages , mcapable of seeing veiitably 
any fact whatever, but seemg, crediting, and laying to heart 
the mere clothes ofi'the fact, and fancying that aU the rest 
does not exist Let him fight his own battle, m the name 
of Beelzebub the god of Ekron, who seems to be his God 
Poor phantasm 1 
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He was better pWased with a lecture on English 
notions of government, delivered by Sir James Stephen, 
at the Philosophical Institution, at Edinburgh — 

I found it (he says, November 15) a veiy cuiious piece 
indeed, dehneating one of the most perfect dust-whirls of 
Administrative Nihdism, and absolute absurdities and im- 
potences, more like an electric government apparatus for 
Bedlam, elected and submitted to by Bedlam, than any sane 
apparatus ever known before And strangely enough it is 
interlaided with the loyallest assurances eveiy now and then 
that it IS the one form of government for us for an indefinite 
period, and that no change foi the better can be practically 
contemplated He is a very honest man, Stephen, with a 
huge heavy stroke of work m him 

Of Stephen, Euskin, an#d one or two others, Carlyle i 
could still think with a degree of com^prt He would 
gladly have struck one more blow against ® things not 
tiue , ’ for his intellect was strong as ever and his ^IgjTt 
as piercing , but he sadly found that it was noli, to be 
On December 6 he made the* last pencil entry, or the 
last that IS legible, in his Journal From this time his 
hand failed him entnely, and the private window that 
opened into his heart was closed up — no dictation being 
there admissible 

December 6, 1873 — Day before yesterday was my poor 
buthday, attended with some cererngpial greetings and 
moie or less sincere expressions of regard Welcome these 
latter, though unimportant To myself the serious and 
solemn fact, ‘ Thy seventy-eighth year is finished then ’ Nor 
had that in it an impressiveness of too much depth , perhaps 
rather of too httle ^ life without work m it, as^mme now 
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IS, has less and less worth to me , nay, sometimes a feeling 
of disgiace and blame is m me , the poor soul still vividly 
enough alive, but struggling in vain undei the stiong im 
pnsonment of the dying oi half-dead body For many 
months past, except for idle reading^ I am pitifully idle 
Shame, shame ^ I say to myself, but cannot help it G-reat 
and stiange glimpses of thought L.ome to me at inteivals, 
but to prosecute and fix them down is denied me Weak, 
too weak, the flesh, though the spiiit is willing 

He seemed to be drifting calmly towards the end, 
as if of outward incidents or outward activities theie 
would be nothing more to record But there was stiH 
something wanting, and he was not to leave the world 
without an open recognition of his services to mankind 
In January 1874, there came a rumour from Berlin 
’"that Prussia proposed to reward the author of the * Life 
of Frederic the 'G-reat,’ by conferring on him the Order 
o Qter it, which Frederic himself had founded Possibly 
the good turn which he had done to G-eimany by his 
lettei during the siege of Pans, might have contributed 
to draw the Emperor’s attention to him But his 
great history, translated and universally accepted by 
Frederic’s countrymen as the worthiest account of their 
national hero, ^as itself claim sufficient without ad- 
ditional motive Carlyle had never been ambitious of 
pubhc honours He had never even thought of such 
things, and the news, when it first reached Cheyne Eow, 
was received without particular flutter of heart ® Were 
it ever so well meant,’ he said, * it can be of no value to 
me whatever Do thee neither ill na gude’ The 
Order of Merit was the most flattering distinction 
which co^ld have been offered hircu for it really means 
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‘ merit/ and must bei earned, even by the Princes of 
the Blood Of course he could not refuse it, and, at 
the bottom, I am sure that he was pleased Yet it 
seemed as if he would not let himself enjoy anything 
which s/ie was no longer alive to enjoy with him 

The day before yesterday (he tells his brother on the 14th 
of Pebiuary) his Prussian Excellency foiwarded to me by 
registered parcel all the documents and msigma connected 
with our subhme elevation to the Prussian Oidei of Merit 
Due reply sent , and so we have done, thank Hta\ en, with 
this sublime nonentity I feel about it, after the fact is 
over, qmte as emphatically as I did at first, — ^that had they 
sent me a quarter of a pound of good tobacco, the addition 
to my happmess would piobably have been smtablei and 
greater 

To his friends this act of the Grerman Government 
was a high gratification, if to himself it was a slight 
one The pleasure which men receive from such ifldrSs 
of respect is in most cases ^ -satisfied vanity and 
Carlyle never thought of his own perfoimances, except 
as 'duty’ indiffeiently done 

We, however, were all glad of it, the more so because 
I then believed that when I wrote his life I should 
have to say that althougl^ for so many years he had 
filled so great a place amongst us, and his characteir 
was as noble as his intellect, the Government, or 
Governments, of his own country— Tory, Liberal, or 
whatever they might be — had passed him over without 
notice The reproach, however — ^for reproach it would 
have been — was happily removed while there was yet 
time 
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It IS rather for their own sakes, than for the re- 
cipients of their favours, that Grovernments ought to 
recognise illustrious services The persons whom they 
select for distinction are a test of their own worth 
Everyone lemembers the catastrophe of 1874 Mr 
Gladstone, but lately ^the people’s William,’ the 
national idol, was flung from his pedestal The 
country had wearied of him Adulation had soured 
into contempt, and those who had chanted his praises 
the loudest professed, like the Eoman populace on the 
fall of Sejanus, that they had never admired him at all 
At the time, the general opinion was that his star had 
set for ever, and Carlyle thought so too till he saw who 
it was that the people had chosen to replace him His 
mind misgave him then that the greater faults of his 
'^successor would lift Mr Gladstone back again to a yet 
more giddy eminence and greater opportunities of evil 
But this was not the world’s impression, and Carlyle 
tne'Srto hide it from himself as long as he could 
Little sanguine as he was, he flattered himself at the 
time of the election that the ^better spirit of ancient 
England was awake again, that she had sickened of her 
follies and was minded in earnest to put a curb between 
the teeth of anarchy It was a bright flash of hope, 
and might have been more t]^an a hope if the Conserva- 
tives could have wisely used the chance which was 
once more offered them Unfortunately, the conditions 
of the time permitted only the alternative of Mr 
Disraeli and Mr Gladstone — products, both of them, 
of stump oratoiy From the author of the Eeform Bill 
of 1867 he could only look foi stage tricks or illusions 
Ho wise action could come of such a man, and the 
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pendulum would too purely swing back to its old place 
Of the two, however, since one or the other was inevit- 
able, he liked Disraeli the best Disiaeli, though he 
might delude the woild, did not delude himself, and 
could see facts as they were if he cared to see them 
At any rate there wa'^ a respite from the disintegrating 
process, and he might hope to hve «ut his remaining 
years unvexed by any more of it 

Mr Disraeli could not have been unaware of the 
unfavourable light in which he was regarded by Carlyle, 
but he by no means reciprocated the feeling He was 
essentially good-natuied, as indeed Carlyle alvrays 
acknowledged, and took any blow that might be aimed 
at him with undisturbed composure He had been a 
man of letters before he was a politician He was 
proud of his profession and of the distinction which h^ 
had himself conquered as a novelist He was personally 
unacquainted with Carlyle , they had moved m different 
circles, and I believe had never met But in early i?fe 
he had been struck with the ^ French Revolution , ’ he 
had imitated the style of it, and distinctly regarded the 
author of that book as the most important of living 
wiiters Perhaps he had heard of the bestowal of the 
Order of Meiit, and had felt that a scandal would rest 
on England if a man whjm Germany®could single out 
for honour was left unnoticed m his own land Perhaps 
the consideration might have been forced upon him 
from some private source At anf rate, he forgot, if 
he had ever resented, Carlyle’s ascaults upon him, and 
determined to use his own elevation as Premier to 
confer some high mark of distinction on a person who 
was so universally loved and admired It was indeed 
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time, for Cailyle iiitheito had beeji unnoticed entirely, 
and had been left without even the common marks of 
confidence and recognition which far inferior men are 
seldom without an opportunity of receiving He would 
not have accepted a pension even when in extremity 
of poverty But a pension had never been offered 
Eminent men <5f letters were generally appointed 
trustees of the British Museum, Carlyle’s name had 
not been found among them The post of Historio- 
grapher Eoyal for Scotland had been lately vacant 
This, at least, his friends expecTted for him, but he 
had been intentionally passed over The neglect was^ 
now atoned for 

The letters which were exchanged on this occasion 
are so ci editable to all persons concerned, that I print 

many of them as I possess -complete — 'perpetuam 
7 e^ me'moTiam 


To Thomas Carlyle, Esq 

(Confidential ) Bournemouth December 27 1874 

Sir , — A Government should recognise intellect It elevates 
and sustains the tone of a nation 3ut it is an office which, 
adequately to fulfil, requires both courage and disciimmation, 
as theie is a chance of falling mto favouritism and patronis- 
mg mediocrity, yhich, instead of elevating the national 
feehng, would eventually degrade or debase it In recom- 
inending Hei Ma 3 esty to fit out an Arctic Expedition, and 
m suggesting other measures of that class, her Government 
have shown their sympathy with Science, and they wish 
that the position of High Letters should be equally acknow 
ledged , but this is not so easy, because it is m the necessity 
of things that the test of merit cannot be so precise in 
liteiatuie as in science When I consider the liteiary woiid, 
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I see only two living i^ames which I would fain believe will 
be remembered, andthev stand out m uncontested supenoiity 
One is that of a poet — ^if not a gieat poet, a real one , the 
other IS your own 

I have advised the Queen to oifer to confei a baronetcy 
on Mr Tennyson, and the same distinction should be at 
your command if you hked it , but ITia^ remembered that, 
like myself, you aie childless, and may not care for hereditary 
honours I have, therefore, made up my mind, if agreeable to 
yourself, to recommend to Her Majesty to confei on you the 
highest distinction for ijieiit at her command, and which, I 
believe, has never yet been confened by her except for direct 
services to the State, and that is the Gl-rand Cross of the Bath 

I will speak with fiankness on another point It is not 
well that m the sunset of your life you should be disturbed 
by common cares I see no reason why a great author 
should not receive fiom the^ nation a pension, as well as » 
lauyer or statesman Unfortunately, the personal power of 
Hei Mijesty in this respect is limited , but stiU it is m the 
Queen’s capacity to settle on an mdividual an amounb eqwal 
to a good fellowship , and which was cheerfully acc^ted and 
enjoyed by the great spnit of Jdhnson and the pure mtegiity 
of Southey 

Have the goodness to let ;me know your feeling;^ on these 
subjects 

I have the honour to remain, Si% 

Jour faithful Servant, 

B Diseabli 

To the Right Hon B Bisraeh 

5, Cheyne "Row Chelsea 

December 29 1874 

Sir, — Testeiday, to my great surprise, I had the honour 
to receive your letter contammg a magnificent proposal for 
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mj benefit, which will be memorable to me for the rest of 
my life Allow me to say that the letter, both in purport 
and expression, is woithy to be called magnanimous and 
noble, that it is without example m my own pool history , 
and I thmk it is unexampled, too, in the history of governing 
persons towards men of letters at the present, or at any 
time , and that I ^wili carefully preserve it as one of the 
things piecious to memory and heait A real tieasure or 
benefit tt, mdependent of all results from it 
This said to yourself and reposited with many feelings in 
my own grateful mind, I have only tp add that your splendid 
and generous proposals for my practical behoof, must not 
any of them take effect , that titles of honour are, in all 
degiees of them, out of keeping with the tenour of my own 
poor existence hitherto in this epoch of the world, and would 
be an encumbrance, not a furtherance to me , that as to 
money, it has, after long years of rigorous and fiugal, but 
also (thank God,jand those that aie gone befoie me) not 
degiading poverty, become in this latter time amply abun- 
dant, m-en supeiabundant , moie of it, too, now a hindrance, 
not a help to me , so that loyal oi other bounty would be 
more than thrown away m my case , and m biief , that except 
the feehng of youi fine and noble Conduct on this occasion, 
which is a^real and permanent possession, there cannot any- 
thmg be done that would not now be a soriow rather than a 
pleasure 

With thanks moie thah usually sincere, 

I have the honour to be, Sii, 

Tpui obhged and obedient servant, 

T Oaelyib 

To the Gountess of Derby 

5 Cheyne Eott Chelsea 

December 80 1874 

Dear Lad} ,— As I beheve you to have been the originator, 
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contriver, and architectjof this beautiful air mansion intended 
for my honour and benefit, and as the Premier’s letter appears 
to me very beautiful on his part, I venture directly to send 
you a correct copy of that and of my answer to it, which I 
really had a regret in feehng obliged to write , that is to say, 
in reducing so splendid an edifice of the generous mind to 
inexorable nothing , though I do sdiy stdl, and will say it, 
the generous mtention, brought ready for fulfilment from 
such a quarter, will ever remain a beautiful and precious 
possession for me 

Mr Disraeh’s letter is^really what I called it, magnanimous 
and noble on his part It reveals to me, after all the haid 
things I have said of him, a new and unexpected stratum of 
gemal dignity and manliness of character which I had by no 
means given him credit for It is, as my pemtent heart 
admomshes me, a kind of ‘ heaping coals of fiie on my head , ’ 
and I do truly repent and piomise to amend Poi the iest| 
I natmally wish there should be as httl^ as possible said 
about this tiansaction, though almost inevitably the seciet 
will ooze out at last In the meanwhile silence ^pomnas 
aU 

Porgive this loose rambling letter Wiite no answer to it 
till your own time come,^and on the whole foigive me my 
sms generally, or think of, me as meicifully as^ you can 
With my respectful comphmenfcs to Lord Derby, and most 
loyal w^hes that all good may be with yo]i and yours, 

I 1 email?, dear Lady, 

Yo ir attached and most obedient, 

T ©AELYLE 


To John Carlyle 

Chelsea Jaxmary 1 1875 

The enclosed letter and copy of my answer ought to go to 
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you as a family curiosity and seciet ^obody whatever knows 
of it beyond our two selves here, except Lady Derby, whom 
I beheve to have been the contrivei of the whole affair 
You would have been suipnsed, all of you, to have found^ 
unexpectedly your poor old brother converted into Sir Tom , 
but alas ^ there was no danger at any moment of such a 
catastrophe I do^. ho'wevei, truly adimie the magnanimity 
of Dizzy m regard to me He is the only man I almost 
nevei spoke of except with contempt , and if there is any- 
thing of scuirihty anywhere chargeable against me, he is the 
subject of it , and yet see, here he comes with a pan of hot 
coals for my guilty head I am, on the whole, gratified a 
httle withm my own daik heart at this mark of the goodr- 
will of high people — ^Dizzy by no means the chief of them — 
which has come to me now at the very end, when I can have 
the additional pleasure of answermg, ‘ Alas, friends ^ it is of 
^0 use to me, and I will not have it ’ Enough, enough ^ 
Eetum me the official letter, and say nothing about it beyond 
the walls of your own house 

The G“Ovemment was unwilling to accept the refusal, 
and great private efforts were tried to induce him to 
reconsider his resolution It was intimated to him 
that Hei^ Majesty heiself would regret to be deprived 
of an opportunity of showing the esteem which she 
felt for him Bht the utter^unsuitableness of a * title 
of honour’ to a person of his habits and natme, was 
more and more obvious to him * The Grand Cross,’ he 
said to me, ^ would've hke a cap and bells to him ’ And 
there lay below a yet prouder objection * You accepted 
the Order of Merit I said * Yes,’ he answered, ^but 
that IS a reality, never given save for merit only , while 
this ’ The Prussian Order besides did not require 
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liim to change his «^tyle It would leave him, as it 
found him, plain Thomas Carlyle 

To John Carlyle 

Chelsea January 30 187o 

I have not been worse m health smce you last heard , in 
fact, usually rather bettei and at times there come glimpses 
or bright leminiscences of what I might, in the language of 
flattery, call health — very smgular to me now, weaimg out 
my eightieth year It is strange and wonderful to feel these 
gloivings out again of intellectual and spiritual clearness, 
followed by base physic^ confusions of feeble old age , and, 
ftideed, daily I am taught again the unfathomable mystery 
of what we call a soul, radiant with heaven, yet capable of 
being oveiclouded and, as it were, swallowed up by the 
bottomless mud it has to hve in, in this world There 
has been agam a friendly asstvult made upon me, Disiaeh him^ 
self the instigator, m regard to the celebrated ‘baione^cy ’ 
affair There was first a letter from La^y Deiby Then 
there duly came the interview of Wednesday, with^ gieqt 
deal of earnest and friendly persuasion to accept some part 
or other of the Mimstenal offers Then at last, •when all 
had to be steadfastly dechned as an evident superfluity and 
impropriety, a frank confession from her ladyship that I had 
done well to answer 0 m all particulars The inter\ lew 
was not painful to me, but rathei the C(jptrary , though I 
really was sorry to disappon^ — as it appeared I should do — 
both Disraeh and a much higher personage, Queen’s Majesty 
herself, namely Lady D had at once permission from me 
to break the secret of the matter, and to teU or pubhsh 
whatever she pleased of the truth about it 

So this small circumstance ended The endeavour 
to mark his sense of Carlyle’s high deserts, which no 
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other Premier had thought of no1;*icmg, will be remem- 
bered hereafter to Lord Beaconsfield’s credit, when 
® peace with honour’ is laughed at or forgotten The 
stoiy was a nine days’ wonder, with the usual conflict of 
opinion The final judgment was perhaps most com- 
pletely expressed to me by the conductor of an omnibus 
« Fine old gentleman that, who got in along with you,’ 
said he to me, as Carlyle went inside and I mounted to 
the roof, "we thinks a deal on him down in Chelsea, 
we does ’ " Yes,’ I said, " and the Queen thinks a deal 
on him too, for she has just offered to make him a 
Grrand Cross ’ " Very proper of she to think of it,’ my 

conductor answered, " and more proper of he to have 
nothing to do with it ’Tisn’t that as can do honour to 
the likes of he ’ 

Though Lady Derby had failed to persuade Carlyle 
to change his iiy.nd about the Grand Cross, she was able 
to render him a small service of another kind In 
jSmgue^ this summer, she and her husband offered him 
the usej)f a cottage belonging to them buried in woods, 
near Beckenham Keston while as retiied and silent 
as Carlyle could desire, had the advantage of being 
easily accessible from London He had his country 
holiday without the fatigue of a long journey, and with 
his niece to attend on hiu^ and the use of a pony 
earriage he had three or four weeks there of real enjoy- 
ment In a letter of acknowledgment to Lady Derby 
he almost admitted that he had been happy 

Keston Lodge Beckenham 

September 4 1875 

Dear Lady, — Since there is actual welfare and prosperity 
here and a clear success to your beneficences to us, It ^ould 
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be imgiateful if we did^not give you assurance of the same 
at first hand I sleep (and with better arrangement of 
hours) as well as in my own cell at Chelsea All teiiestrial 
accommodations are on a sohd constitutional footing and 
nothing more could be done for me by human beneficence or 
contrivance In my hfe I ha\e never had three weeks of so 
unexampled a kind, blessed and perfect sdence, cleai bright 
skies, and a solitude as of Eternity, with everything that 
belongs to eaith provided foi me m perfection If it were 
not for the fact of E\e having eaten the apple and man 
having fallen, heie for the time would be perfect Elysium 
but alas ^ the poor lady AA eat, and her poor and too comphant 
man did fall and so here we are, the shadow of the Devil 
stiU encompassing us more or less 
I have had a great deal of excellent reading Michelet to 
the very end , a most extiaoidinary, questionable, hkeable 
and dishkeable book, which ai once emphatically agrees with 
my own deepest convictions, and at the same^time m practical 
result and outcome generally disagrees widely as the poles 
I have smce got into EusLin, extensive, manifold st^j^ngely* 
ladiant volumes of his, which we got from Allen at Orpington 
one day These I have to lead as it were on wings, and 
floating in the air , not sc'comfoitable an operation though 
not unsalutaiy either which J mean to continue to the end, 
after which others if needed not fail 
At Chelsea all is supposed to be m ord^r and Mary will 
run up on Monday to take ocJulai proof But we still think 
of contmuing yet another week under youi gracious an(f 
blessed shadow here, and should hke to know rf there is 
perhaps a chance of still seemg you agam before you fly 
northward 

With my kindest regards to yourself and My Lord, 

I am gratefully yours, 

T Cahlyle 


VOL n 
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Equally agreeable to Carlyle were the tributes of 
respect which poured m upon Cheyne Eow when the 
coming December brought his 80th biithday From 
Scotland came a gold medal, from Berlin two remaik- 
able letters I have copies of neithei, and therefore 
cannot give them One was from a gieit person whom 
I do not know, the other was from Prince Bismaick, 
written in his own large clear hand, which Carlyle 
showed me, but I daie not repioduce it fiom recollection 

To John Carlyle 

Chelsea December 4 1875 

There has been this morning a complete whirlwind of 
bnthday gif to and congratulations about the poor arrival of 
my eightieth and probably last 4th of December Pimce 
•Bismarck, yon will obseive, thitfks it is my seventieth birth- 
day, which IS eno3-igh to quench any vanity one might have 
on a imssive fiom such a man , but 1 own to being truly 
fJieased^ith the word oi two he savs about ‘ Piederick the 
Gieat,’ -^ch seems to me a valuable memoiial and certifi- 
cate of the pains I took in tne matter, not unwelcome m the 
circumstances 

The Scotch medal too was an agreeable tribute, due, 
he believed, to the kind exertions of Professor Masson 
But he was naturally shy, and disliked display when 
he was himself the object of it The excitement 
worried him He-^ described it as Hhe birthday of a 
skinless old man , a day of the most miserable agitation 
he could recollect in his life ’ ^ The noble and most 

unexpected note fiom Bismarck,’ he said, ^was the 
only real glad event The crowd of others, in- 
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eluding that of the ^Edinburgh mfdal, was mere fret 
and fuss to me, intrinsically of no value at all, at least 
till one had time to recognise, from the distance, that 
iiindness and goodwill had lam at the heart of every 
part of it ’ 

^ Ehndness and goodwill/ yet not form which 

he could best have welcomed Th6 lespect of the 
nineteenth century, genuine though it be, takes the 
colours of the age, and shows itself in testimonials, 
addresses, compliments ^ They say I am a gi-eat man 
now,’ he observed to n?e, * but not one of them believes 
my report, not one of them will do what I have 
bidden them do ’ 

His time was chiefly passed in reading and in dic- 
tating letters He was still leady with his advice to 
all who asked foi it, and with help when help was* 
needed He walked in the mornings pn the Chelsea 
Embankment real impiovement that,’ as he 

reluctantly admitted In the afternoon he waited in* 
the park with me 01 some other friend , ending gene- 
rally in an omnibus, for his strength was visibly fail- 
ing At the beginning of 1876, Mr Trevelyan brought 
out his Life of his uncle, alid sent Cailyle a copy ^ It 
piomises,’ he writes to his bi other, Ho give a recognis- 
able likeness of the great Thomas Babington, whom, to 
say tiuth, I never could in any way deeply admiie, oT 
at all believe in, except to a very shallow extgit You 
remember bringing me his first T^inbuigh Eeview ” 
essay, ^ one night from Annan to the Gill, and reading 
it with me before going to bed I think that was the 

^ On Milton 
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only tiling of his I ever read with lively satisfaction 
Did you know that Macaulay is understood to signify 

the son of Olaf , ” Aulay Macaulay — Olaf^ son of Olaf ^ 
Olaf Tiygveson would surely be much surprised to see- 
some of the descendants he has had It is a most 
singular biography,^ and psychologically may be con- 
sidered the most 'Lurious ever written No man known 
to me in present or past ages ever had, with a peace- 
able composure too, so infinite a stock of good conceit 
of himself Trevelyan has done his task cleverly and 
well I finished it with a rath&r sensible increase of 
wonder at the natural character of him, but with a 
clearer view than ever of the limited nature of his 
world-admired talent ’ 

Many letters have been sent to me from unknown 
^correspondents — young men*' probably who had been 
diverted from clericalism by reading his books — and 
had consulted Carlyle m their choice of a life Here 
Is one*bf his answers I would give many more had I 
room fo):.them, for they aie all kind and wise 

Chelsea March 30 1876 

Dear Sir, — I respect your copiscientions scruples m reggfrd 
to choosmg a profession, and wish much I had the power of 
giving you advic^ that would be of the least service But 
that, I fear, m my total ignoianCe of yourself and the posture 
0? your affairs, is pretty nearly impossible The piofession 
of the law^-is in many respects a most honouiable one, and 
has this to recommend it, that a man succeeds theie, if he 
succeeds at all, in an mdependent and manful manner, by 
force of his own talent and behaviour, without needing to 
seek patronage from anybody As to ambition, that is, no 
doubt, a thing to be carefully discouiaged in oneself , but it 
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does not necessarily inljiere m the banister’s profession more 
than in many others, and I have known one or two who, by 
quiet fidehty m promoting 3ustice, and by keeping down 
ihtigation, had acquired the epithet of the ‘ honest lawyer,’ 
which appeared to me altogether human and beautiful 
Literature, as a profession, is what I would counsel no 
faithful man to be concerned with, except when absolutely 
forced mto it, under penalty, as it were, of death The 
puisuit of culture, too, is m the highest degree lecommend- 
able to every human soul, and may be successfully achieved 
m almost any honest employment that has wages paid for 
it No doubt, too, the Chuich seems to offer facihties in 
this respect , but I will by no means advise you to over- 
come your leluctance against seeking refuge there On the 
whole there is nothing strikes me as liLeliei foi one of your 
disposition than the profession of teacher, which is rising into 
higher lequest eveiy day,* and has scope m it for the 
grandest endowments of human faculties (could such hitherto 
be got to enter it), and of all useful and fruitful employ- 
ments may be defined as the usefullest, fruitfullest,tJnd al^ 
indispensablest m these days of ouis 

Eegrettmg much that I can* help you so infinitely httle, 
ly-dding you take pious and patient counsel with your own 
soul, and wishing you with great truth a happy result, 

I lemain, dear Sn, 

Faithf utiy yours, 

T Oaelyle 

Thus calmly and usefully Carlyfe’s later years went 
by There was nothing more to disturb him His 
health (though he would seldom allow it) was good 
He complained of little, scarcely of want of sleep, and 
suffered less in all ways than when his temperament 
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was more impetuously sensitive ^ One form of sorrow 
— inevitable when liie is lai piolonged, that of seeing 
those whom he had known and loved pass away — this 
he could not escape In Februaiy, 1876, John Forster 
died, the dearest fiiend that he had left I was with 
him at Foistei’s funeral m Kensal Grreen , and a month 
later at the funeial ol Lady Augusta Stanley at the 
Abbey 

In April his brother Alick went, far off in Canada 

April 22, 1876 — Pool Alick ^ ^he writes He is cut 
away fiom us, and we shall behold his face no moie, nor 
think of him as being of the eaith any moie The much 
struggling, ever tiue and valiant bio^hei is for ever gone 
To himself in the btate he was in, it can be considered only 
as a blessed lehef, but it strikes me heavily that he is gone 
rbefore myself , that I, who sheuld m the course of nature 
have gone befoiq^hun, am left among the mouineis instead 
of bemg the mourned 

“ You»g Alick’s account of his death is altogether in- 
terestmg— a scene of subhme simplicity, gieat and solemn 
under the humblest forms ^ That question of his, when his 
eyes weie aheady shut, and his Ciind waveiing before the 
last fims^ot all — ‘Is Tom o^oming from Bdmbuigh the 
moru'’’^ will nevei leave me should I hve a hundred 
years Poor Ahok, my ever faithful brother ^ Come back 
across wide oceans and long dGoades of time to the scenes 
of brotherly compamonship with me, and gomg out of the 
world as it- were with his hand m mine Many times he 
convoyed me to meet the Dumfries coach, oi to bimg me 
home from it, and fuU of bright and perfect affection always 
were those meetmgs and partings 

' Aihiding to the old tunes when Carlyle was at the University and 
his brother would be looking out for him at vacation time 
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Though he felt hjf life to be f^st ebbing, he still 
watched the course of things outside him He had, as 
has been seen, been touched by Mr Disiaeli’s action 
towards him, but it had not altered in the least his 
distrust of Disraeli’s character, and it was thus with 
indignation, but without surpiise* that he found him 
snatch the opportunity of the Eussian-Tuikish War to 
prepare to play a great part in Euiopean politics It 
was the cuise of modern English pohtical life, as Carlyle 
saw it, that Piime ]\Iinisters thought first of their party, 
and only of the well-Ueing of their country as wiapped 
up in their paity’s triumph Mr Gladstone had 
sacrificed the loyal Protestants in Ii eland for the Catho- 
lic vote Disiaeli was appealing to the t5:aditions of 
the Crimean War, the most foohsh enterprise m which 
England had ever been engaged, to stir the nationai 
vanity and set the world on fire, that 1^^ and his friends 
might win a momentaiy popularity That any honour, 
any benefit to England or to mankind, could arice frou?* 
this adventuie, he could neither believe himself nor do 
Disiaeli so much injustice as lo suppose that he beheved 
it Lord Palmeiston, a chartered libertine, had been 
allowed to speak of th^ Tuiks as Hhe bmlwark of 
civilisation against barbarism ’ Theie was no proposi- 
tion too absurd for the unfortunate Bnglish people to 
swallow Disraeli was following on the same hnes , 
while the few decently informed people, ^who knew 
the Tmks, knew that they were t)arbarians, decrepit, 
and incurable, that their presence in Europe was a 
disgrace, that they had been like a stream of oil of 
vitriol, blasting every land that they had occupied 
And now we were threatened with war again, a war 
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whicli might kindly Europe into a blaze , in defence of 
this -wretclied nation The levity with which Parlia- 
ment, press, and platform were lending themselves to 
the Premier’s ambition, was but an illustiation of wha^ 
Carlyle had always said about the piactical value of 
English institutions^, but he was disgusted that the 
leaders in the present insanity should be those from 
whom alone resistance could be hoped for against the 
incoming of democracy It was something worse than 
even their Eeform Bill ten years before He saw that 
it could lead to nothing but the* discredit, perhaps the 
final rum of the Conservative party, and the leturn of 
Mr Gladstone, to work fresh mischief in Ireland He 
foresaw all*fchat has happened as accurately as if he had 
been a mechanically inspired piophet, and there was 
^^omethmg of the old fiie of the ^ Latter-day Pamphlets ’ 
m the tone in ;^hich he talked of what was coming 
John Carlyle had spent the spring of 1877 m Cheyne 
■Sow ♦He had left at the end of Apiil, when the ex- 
citement was growmg hot His brother writes, 
April 28 — 

DismaUnmours aie afloat, tj^at Jlizzy secretly intends to 
break in upon the Russian-Tuikish Wai, and supportmg 
himself by his Irjsh Home Euleis, great tioop of common- 
place Tones, Jews, &c , suddenljr get Pailiament to suppoit 
hun m a new Philo-Turk wai agamst Russia — the maddest 
thmg human imagination could well conceive I am stiongl/ 
urged to wiite something fuithei upon it, but cannot feel 
that I have anything new to say 

Events move fast in these days, and one nail drives 
out another, but we all remember the winter cam 
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paign which brought |:he Eussians l^fore Constantinople 
and the English fleet to the Dardanelles Opinion in 
England was all but prepared to allow the Grovemment 
^o throw itself into the fray — all but — but not entirely 
If the initiative could be forced upon the Eussians, 
those who wished for a fiesh stiuggle could have it 
A scheme was said to have been fornaed either to seize 
Gallipoli 01 to take some similar step, under pretence 
of protecting English interests, which would have 
driven Eussia, however reluctant she might be, into a 
declaration of war "f he plan, whatevei it may have 
been, was kept a secret, but theie is reason to believe 
that preparations were actually made, that commanders 
were chosen, and instructions were almost on their way, 
which would have committed the country beyond recall 
Carlyle heard of this, not *as he said from idle rumourf 
but from some authentic souice , and he heard too that 
there was not a moment to lose On the 5 th of May^ 
he wiites to his brother — 

After much urgency and wi^h a dead-hft efiPort, I have 
this day got issued through the* ‘ Times ’ a small indispen 
sable dehverance on the Tuikand Dizzy question %Dizzy, it 
appears, to the honor of those who have any interest in 
him and his proceedings, has decided to hftve a^new wai for 
the Tuik against all mankmS , and this letter hopes to dii'^e 
a nail thiough his mad and maddest speculations on that 
side 


The letter to the ^ Times ’ was brief, not more than 
three or four lines , but it was emphatic in its tone, and 
was positive about the correctness of the information 
Whether he was ri^ht, oi whether some one ^jad misled 
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him, there is no evidence heforo the public to show 
But the secret, if secret there was, had thus been dis- 
closed prematurely The letter commanded attention 
as coming fiom a man who was unlikely to have spoker* 
without grounds, and any unexpected shock, slight 
though it may be/- will disturb a critical operation 
This was Cailyle’i last public act in this woild , and if 
he contributed ever so little to preventing England 
fiom committing herself to a policy of which the mis- 
chief would have been immeasurable, counterbalanced 
by nothing, save a brief popularity to the Tory party, 
it was perhaps also the most useful act in his whole 
life 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
AD 1877 81 JEl 82 85 

Conveisafcion and habits of life — Estimate of leading politicians — 
Visit fiom Lord Wolseley — Lord Beaeonsfield and Mr Grladstone — 
Dislike of Jews — The English Liturgy — An afternoon in West 
minster Abbey — Progress — Democracy — Religion — The Bible — 
Characteristics 

My tale draws to an end In representing Carlyles 
thoughts on men and things, I have confined myself as 
much as possible to his own words in his journals and 
letters To report correctly the language of conversa- 
tions, especially when extended over a wide period, is» 
almost an impossibility The hstenei, spite of him- 
self, adds something of his own in colour, foim, or 
substance 

I knew Cailyle, however, so long aryl so miimately, 
that I heard many things from him which aie not to 
be; found under his hand , *many things more fully 
dilated on, which aie theilfe only hinted at, and slight 
incidents about himself for which I could make no place 
in my narrative I have ^already noticed ^he general 
character of his talk with me I add here some few 
memorabilia, taken either from notes hastily written 
down, or from my own recollection,Vhich I believe in 
the mam to be correct 

When the shock of his gnef had worn oiBF, and he 
had completed his expiatoiy memoii, he became moie 
composed, and could discourse with his old fulness, and 
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more calmly than ifU earlier tim^s A few hours alone 
with him famished then the most delightful entertain- 
ment We walked five or six miles a day m Hyde Park 
or Battersea, or m the environs of Kensington As hrs 
strength declined, we used the help of an omnibus, and 
extended our excui^ions farthei In his last years he 
drove daily in a fly, out Harrow way, or to Eichmond or 
Sydenham, or wherever it might be Occasionally, in 
the warm days of early summer, he would go with me 
to Kew Gardens to see the flowers or hear the cuckoo 
and the mghtingales He was impervious to weather 
— ^never cairied an umbiella, but, with a mackintosh 
and his broad-brimmed hat, let the ram do its worst 
upon him^ The driving days were the least interesting 
to me, for his voice grew weak, and my own hearing 
being impel feet, I lost much of what he said, but we 
often got out to walk, and then he was as audible as 
ever 

He >as extremely sensitive, and would become un 
easy an A even violent — 9ften without explaining him- 
self — for the most unexpected reasons It will be 
remembered that he had once stayed at Malvern wr>th 
Dr Gufly, and on the whole had liked Gully, or had 
at least been grateful to him Many years after, Dr 
Gully’s name had come before the world again, in con- 
ttection with the Balham mystery, and Carlyle had 
been shopked and distressed about it We had been 
out at Sydenham He wished to be at home at a 
particulai hour The time was short and I told the 
coachman to go back quickly the nearest way He 
became suddenly agitated, insisted that the rgan was 
going wrong,, and at last peremptorily ordered him to 
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take anotlier road* I said that it would be a long 
round, and that we sliould be late,\)iit to no purpose, 
and we gave him his way By-and-by, when he grew 
c^ool, he said, ^ "We should have gone through Balham 
I cannot beai to pass that house ’ 

In an omnibus his arbitrary ways were v^ry amusing 
He always craved for fresh air, tooi> his seat by the 
door when he could get it, and sat obliquely in the 
comer to avoid being squeezed The conductors knew 
him, and his appearance was so marked that the pas- 
sengers generally knew him also, and treated him with 
high respect A stranger on the box one day, seeing 
Carlyle get in, observed that the ^ old fellow ’ad a queer 
’at ’ ‘ Queer ’at ^ ’ answered the driver , ^ ay, he may 

wear a queer ’at, but wl^at would you give for the ’ed- 
piece that’s a inside of it 

He went often by omnibus to the ^Regent Circus, 
walked from thence up Eegent Street and Portland Place 
into the Park, and returned the same way Peitland' 
Place, being airy and uncrowded, pleaseiiorg^particu- 
larly We were strolling along it during the Eusso- 
Tmkish crisis, one afternoon,‘*when we met a Foreign 
Office official, who was in the Cabinet becrets Knowing 
me, he turned to walk with us, and I introduced him to 
Carlyle, saying who he was^ C took thfe opportunity of 
delivering himself in the old eruptive style , the Greysei 
throwing up whole volumes of steam and stones It 
was very fine, and was the last occagton on which I ever 

heard him break out in this way TS'Ii wrote to me 

afterwards to tell me how much interested he had been, 
adding, however, that he was still in the dark as to 
whethe> it was his eyes or the Turks’ that had been 
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damned at such a rate I suppose I mfght have answered 
both ^ 

He spoke much on politics and on the characters of 
public men From the British Parliament he was^ 
profoundly convinced that no more good was to be 
looked for A demopratic Parliament, from the nature 
of it, would place peisons at the head of affairs in- 
creasingly unfit to deal with them Bad would be 
followed by worse, and worse by worst, till the very 
fools would see that the system must end Lord 
Wolseley, then Sir Garnet, wentr with me once to call 
in Cheyne Eow, Carlyle having expressed a wish to see 
him He was much struck with Sir Garnet, and talked 
freely with" him on many subjects He described the 
House of Commons as * six hundied talking asses, set 
^*^0 make the laws and adi^aunister the concerns of 
the greatest ei^pue the world has ever seen,’ with 
other uncomplimentary phiases When we rose to 
"^go, he «eaid, ^ Well, Sir, I am glad to have made your 
acquamtai?c<‘'*«d I wish jou well There is one duty 
which I hope may yet be laid upon you before you 
leave this world — to lock the door of yonder place, and 
turn them all out about their business ’ 

Of the two Parliamentary chiefs then alternately 
ruhng, I Ijiave"" already said that he preferred Mr 
Disraeli, and continued to prefer him, even after his 
wild effort to make himself ai biter of Europe Disraeli, 
he thought, was uifiler no illusions about himself To 
him the world was a mere stage, and he a mere actor 
playing a part upon it He had no serious beliefs, and 
made no pietences He understood as well as Carlyle 
himself, whither England was going, with its fine talk 
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of progress , but it •would last his time 5 he could make 
a figure m conducting its destinies? or at least amuse 
himself scientifically, like Mephistopheles He was not 
an Englishman, and had no true caie for England The 
Conservatives, in choosing him for their leader, had 
sealed their own fate He had made Ms fame by 
assailing Peel, the last of the great drder of English 
ministers He was dexterous in Parliamentary 
manoeuvies, but looked only to winning in divisions, 
and securing his party their turn of power If with his 
talents he had possessed the* instincts of a statesman, 
there was anarchic Ireland to be brought to order, 
there were the Colonies to be united with the Empire , 
there was the huge, hungry, half-human pojfulation of 
our enormous towns to b^ drafted out over the infinite 
territories of Canada, Ai^^traha, and New Zealand, i 
where, with land to cultivate and pure ^air to breathe, 
they might recover sanity of soul and limb 

He used to speak with real anger of the argmment 
that such pool wretches were wanted at-tejaa^n their 
squalid alleys, that laoour might continue cheap It 
was an aigument woi thy* only Of Carib cannibals This 
was the work cut out for •English Conservati^s, and 
they were shutting their eyes to it because it was 
difficult, and were rushii^ off, led by Qizzy, into 
Eussian wars 

Mr Disraeli, however, had, he admitted, some good 
qualities He could see facts^ a fupreme merit in 
Carlyle’s eyes He was good-natured He bore no 
malice If he was without any lofty virtues, he affected 
no virtuous airs Mr Grladstone Carlyle considered to 
be equaTSy incapable of high or sinceie purpose, but 
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with this difference, that he supposed himself to have 
what he had not ^He did not look on Mr Gladstone 
merely as an orator, who, knowing nothing as it ought 
to be known, had flung his force into words and specious 
sentiments, but as the representative of the multi- 
tudinous catlts of the age — religious, moral, political, 
literary, differing in this point fiom other leading 
men, that the cant seemed actually true to him , that 
he believed it all and was prepared to act on it He, in 
fact, beheved Mr Grladstone to be one of those fatal 
figures, created by England’s evil genius, to work irre- 
parable mischief, which no one but he could have 
executed 

This, in'sum, was the opinion which he expressed to 
me a hundred times, with a htpidred vanations, and in 
this imperfect form I have lysre set it down In a few 
years, the seed which Mr G-ladstone has sown in Ireland 
and elsewhere will have ripened to the haivest * All 
political follies,’ Carlyle says somewhere, ' issue at last 
in a brokgiauiiC^d to somebody That is the final out- 
come of them ’ The next generation will see whether 
we are to have broken heads in Ireland, or peace and 
prosperiiJJ^ 

His dislike for Disraeli was perhaps aggravated by 
his dislike pf jGws He ha^ a true Teutonic aversion 
fer that unfortunate race They had no Aumour, for 
one thing, and showed no trace of it at any period of 
their history — a fetal defect in Cailyle’s eyes, who 
regarded no man or people as good for anything who 
were without a ^ genial sympathy with the under side ’ 
They had contributed nothing, besides, to the ^ wealth ’ 
of mankind, being mere dealers in money, goldj jewels, 
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or else old clothes, material and spiritual He stood 
still one day, opposite*Rotliscliild’s ^eat house at Hyde 
Park Corner, looked at it a little, and said, ‘I do not 
mean that I want King John back again, but if you 
ask me which mode of treating these people I hold to 
have been the neaiest to the will of^the Almighty about 
them — to build them palaces like that, or to take the 
pinceis for them, I declare for the pincers ’ Then he 
imagined himself King John, with the Baron on the 
bench before him ‘ Now, sir, the State requires some 
of those millions you have heaped together with your 
financing work You won’t ^ ” very well,’ and he gave 

a twist with his wrist — ^ Now will you ^ ’ and then 
another twist, till the millions were yielded* I would 
add, however, that the Jews were not the only victims 
whose grinders he beheve(\ democracy would make fiee* 
with ^ 

London housebuilding was a favourite text for a 
sermon from him He would point to rows of houses so 
slightly put together that they stood aalijidjjJ^he sup- 
port they gave to one another^ intendeS only to last out 
a brief lease, with no piJrpose'of continuance, either to 
themselves or their owners • ‘ Human life,’ he^j^p-id, was 
not possible m such houses All real worth in man 
came of stability Charajjter grew frSm ]Upots like a 
tree In healthy times the family home was coiOr 
structed to last for ages , sons to follow their fathers, 
working at the same business, with established methods 
of thought and action Modem houses were symbols 
of the universal appetite for change They were not 
houses at all They weie tents of nomads The 
modern\irtisan had no kome^ and did not know what 
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home meant Eve^hmg was now af makeshift Men 
lived for the present They ha^d no future to look 
forward to, for none could sq} what the future was to 
be The London streets ana squires were an uncon- 
scious confession of it 

For the sSme reagon he respected such old institu- 
tions as were stiH. standing among us— -'not excepting 
even the Church of England He called it the most 
respectable teaching body at present in existence , and 
he thought it might stand for a while yet if its friends 
would let it alone ‘ Your* rusty kettle,’ he said, * will 
continue to boil your water for you if you don’t try to 
mend it Begin tinkering, and there is an end of your 
kettle ’ If could not last for ever, for what it had to 
say was not wholly true Purlt^.nlsm was a noble thing 
<jwhile it was sincere, but that was not true either All 
doctrines had tq go, aftei the truth of them came to be 
suspected But as long as men could be found to 
• work the Church of England who believed the Prayer- 
book nrirr}iTlTT had not the least wish to see the fall 
of it precipitated He disliked the liberal school of 
clergy Let it once be stCpposed that the clergy genqi:- 
ally weBif teaching what they did not believe them- 
selves, and the whole thing would become a hideous 
hypocrisy 

♦He himself had for many years attended no place 
of worship Nowhere could he hear anything which 
he regarded as triSe, and to be insincere in word or 
act was not possible to him But liturgies and such- 
like had a mournful inteiest for him, as fossils of belief 
which once had been genuine A lady — Lady Ash- 
buiton, I think — ^induced him once, late in hif^hfe, to 
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go with her to St'^PauFs He had nevei before heard 
the English Catfiedraf Service, and lar away m the nave, 
in the dim bght, where the words were indistinct, or 
were disguised in music, he had been moie impressed 
than he expected tcf be In the piayeis he recognised 
‘ a true piety,’ which had once conc^ straight out of the 
heart The distant ^ Amen ’ of the choristers and the 
roll of the great organ brought tears into his eyes He 
spoke so feelingly of this, that *1 tempted him to tiy 
again at Westminster Abbey I toH him that Dean 
Stanley, for whom he h^d a ^long regard, would preach, 
and this was perhaps another inducement The ex- 
periment proved dangerous We were in the Dean’s 
seat A minor canon was intoning close Ub Carlyle’s 
ear The choiister boys were but three yards off, and 
the charm of distance was exchanged foi contact which® 
was less enchanting The lines of woishipp^i’s in fiont 
of him, sitting while pretending to kneel, making their 
lesponses, bowing in the creed by habit, and mechani- 
cally repeating the phiases of it, irhum fJri n faces 
showed that it was habit only, without genuine con 
vijtion , this and the lest biod^ht back the feeling that 
it was but play-acting afte? all^ I could see Pke cloud 
gatheiing in his features, and I was alaimed foi what I 
had done before the seiv^ce was half ^ver» Worst of 
all, through some mistake, the Dean did not preach, 
and in the place of him was a popular oiator,^who gave 
us three quaitcrs of an hour of suggfl-y eloquence For 
a while Cailyle bore it like a hero But by-and-by I 
heard the point of his^ stick rattle audibly on the floor 
He crushed his hat angiily at each specially emphatic 
period, ^d groans followed, so loud that some of the 
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congregation sitting near, who appealed to know him, 
began to look roun^ Mrs D — the Deen’s cousin, 
who was in the seat with us, exchanged frightened 
glances with me I was the most uneasy of all, for I 
could see into his mind, and at the too florid peroration 
I feared thaflhe woujld use and insist on going out, or 
even, like Oliver, exclaim, ^ Leave your ff»>oling, sir, and 
come down ^ ’ Happily the end amved before a crisis, 
and escaped a catacstrophe which would have set 
London ringing 

The loss of the use of hiS right hand was more than 
a common misfortune It was the loss of everything 
The powers of writing, even with pencil, went finally 
seven year^ before his death His mind was vigorous 
and restless as ever Heading without an object was 
weariness Idleness was misery, and I never knew 
him so depressed, as when the fatal certainty was brought 
home to him To this, as to other immediate things, 
" time partly reconciled him , but at first he found life 
intolerable^, such conditions Every day he told 

me he was weary of it, and spoke wistfully of the old 
Homan method man must stick to his posj,’ 

he said^^^and do his best^theie as long as he can 
work When his tools are taken from him, it is a 
sign that hfi' mSy retire ’ ^hen a dear friend who, 
like himself, had lost his wife and was heart-bioken, 
took leave in Homan fashion, he was emphatic in his 
approval Increasiflg weakness only partially tamecJ 
him into patience, or reconciled him to an exist- 
ence which, f^ven at its best, he had more despised 
than valued 

To Carljle,^as to Hamlet, the modern world Was but 
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* a pestilent con^egation of vapours ’ Often and often 
I have heard him lepeat Macbeth’l words — 

To morrow and to morrow and to morrow, 

Creeps on thus petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time ^ 

And all onr yesterdays have hghted fools 
The w%y to dusky death Out outf brief candle I 
Life s but a walking shadow a poor player 
That struts and frets his hojir upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more It is a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound an(J fury 
Signifying nothing * 

He was especially irritated when he heard the ordinary 
cant about progress, unexampled prosperity, &c Pro- 
giess whither^ he would ask, and prosperity in what ^ 
People talked as if each step which they took was in thiP 
nature of things a step upward, as if^each generation 
was necessarily wiser and better than the one before , 
as if there was no such thing as progressing .down to 
hell, as if human history was but a 

history of birth and death, advance and dechne, of nse 
JWid fall, in all that men hav§ ever made or done The 
only progress to which Garlyle would allov?®the name 
was moral progress , the only piospenty the growth of 
better and nobler men §,nd women •and^s humanity 
could only expand into high dimensions in an organic 
^society when the wise ruled -ind the ignorant obeyed, 
the progress which consisted m ftestroying authority, 
and leaving everyone to follow his own will and pleasure, 
was progress down to the devil and his angels That, 
in his opinion, was the evident goal of the course in 
which^we were all hurrying* on in such high spirits 
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Of tlie theory of equality of votmg/the good and the 
bad on the same le^el, Judas Iscariot and Paul of Tarsus 
counting equal at the polling booth, the annals of 
human infatuation, he used to say, did not contain thp 
equal 

Sometime^ he thpught that we were given over and 
lost without remedy , that we should rot away thiough 
inglorious centuries, sinking ever deeper into anarchy, 
protected by our strip Of sea from a violent end till the 
earth was weary <£ us At other times th6 inherent 
manhness of the English ^race, Inherited from nobler 
ages, and not yet rinsed out of them, gave him hopes 
that we might yet be delivered 

I reminded him of the comment of Dion Cassius 
on the change in Eome from a commonwealth to an 
empire In a democracy, Casssius says, a country cannot 
be well administered, even by accident, foi it is ruled 
by the majoiity,and the majority are always fools An 
empero?: is but a single man, and may, if the gods 
please, b^^ja-JWWR^ne But this did not please Carlyle 
either The emperors ttat E^ome got, and that we 
should be hkely to get,* were of the Copper Captain 
type, aiwf worse than democracy itself The hope, if 
there was hope, lay in a change of heart in the English 
people, andffche Ire-awakening of the nobler element in 
them , and this meant a recovered sense of * religion ’ 
They would rise out of their delusions when the;j 
recognised once n^re the sacied meaning of duty 
Yet wnat religion^ He did not think it possible that 
educated honest men could even grofess much longer to 
believe in historical Christianity He had been reading 
the Bible ^ Half of it seemed to be inspired truth, half 
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of it human illusion ^ The prophet says, Thus saith 
the Loid ” Y^s, sir^’but how if it^be not the Lord, but 
only you who take youi own fancies for the word of the 
L5rd ’ I spoke to him of what he had done himself 
Then as always he thought little of it, but he said, ^ They 
must come to something hke that if any^more good i* 
to glow out Qi them ’ Scientific apcountings for the 
moral sense were all moonshine Eight and wrong in 
all things, great and small, had been ruled eternally by 
the Power which made us A fnenc^was arguing on the 
people’s light to decide this or that, and, when Carlyle 
dissented, asked who was to be the judge Carlyle 
fiercely answered, ^ Hell fire will be the judge God 
Almighty will be the judge, now and always ’ 

The history of mankind is the history of creeds 
glowing one out of the^other I said it was possible 
that if Protestant Christianity ceased to be credible, 
some fresh superstition might take ils place, or even 
that Popery might come back for a time, developed 
into new conditions If the Olyiaj^uan ^ods could 
survive Aristophanes 800 yelrs , if a* Julian could still 
hope to maintain Paganism as the religion of the empire, 
I did not see why the Pope ifiight not survive Luther 
for at least as long Carlyle would not hear of this , 
but he did admit that the Mass was 4he most genuine 
relic of religious belief now left to us He was jiot 
always consistent in what he said of Christianity He 
* would often speak of it with Goette ^as a Seight fiom 
which, when once achieved, mankind could never 
descend ’ He did not himself believe in the Eesurrec- 
tion as a historical fact, yet he was angry and scornful 
at Stimuss’s language about ’it 'Did not our hearts 
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bum withm us^’ lie quoted, insistSin^ on the honest 
conviction of the apostles 

The associations of the old creed which he had learnt 
from his mother and in the Ecclefechan kirk hung 
about him to the last I was walking with him one 
Sunday aftefnoon inJBattersea Park In the open circle 
among the trees was a blind man and hi© daughter, she 
singing hymns, he accompanying her on some instru- 
ment * We stood listening She sang Faber’s ® Pilgrims 
of the Night’ The words were trivial, but the air, 
though simple, had somdthing*' weird and unearthly 
about it ‘ Take me away ^ ’ he said after a few minutes, 
* I shall cry if I stay longer ’ 

He was ^ot what is commonly called an amiable 
man Amiability runs readily into insincerity He 
epoke his mind freely, careless to whom he gave 
offence but as^o man ever delighted more to hear of 
any brave or good action, so there was none more 
tender-hearted or compassionate of suffering Stern 
and disdapiful-^ wrong-doers, especially if they hap- 
pened to be in high places, he was ever pitiful to the 
children of misfortune *Whetlier they were saints or 
sinners xCade no difference • If they were miserable 
his heart was open to them He was like Goethe’s 
elves — 


Ob er heilig, ob er bose 
Jammert sie der Lnglucksmann 

His memory was extremely tenacious, as is always 
the case wi% men of genius He would relate anec- 
dotes for hours together of Scotch peasant hfe, of old 
Edinburgh students, old *Ecclefechan villagers, ^andei- 
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mg from one thirf^ to another, but always dwelling on 
the simple ancP pioifs side of things, never on the 
scandalous '•or wicked Burns’s songs were constantly 
Qn^his lips He knew them so well that they seemed 
part of his soul Ifevei can I forget the tone in which 
he would repeat to me, revealing ^unconsciously where 
his own thoT^-ghts were wandeiing, the beautiful 
lines — 


Had we never loved, sae kind^gr 
Had we neiyer lov<^ sae blindly 
Never met and never parted 
We had ne er been broken-hearted. 


Not once but many times the words would burst from 
him, rather as the overflow from his own heart than ag 
addressed to me 

In his last years he grew weak, glal to rest upon a 
seat when he could find one, glad of an arm boolean on 
when on his feet He knew that his^d must be near, 
and it was seldom long out df his mind But he was 
n^t conscious of a failuJe of intellectual power, nor do I 
think that to the last there \^as any essentml failure 
He forgot names and places, as old men always do, but 
he recollected everything^that was wo^h rgmembering 
He caught the point of every new pioblem with the old 
rapidity He was eager as ever for new infoimation 
\iL his intellect nothing pointed 4o an encf, and the 
experience that the mind did not necessarily decay with 
the body confiimed his conviction that^it was not a 
function of the body, that it had another origin and 
might have another destmatidh When he spoke of the 
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future and its unceitamties he fellf^Dack mvaiiably on 
the last words of h^'s favourite hymn ■ 

Wir heissen euch lioffen 
(We bid you to hope ) 

Meanwhile Jus busmess with the world was over, his 
connection with ^it was closing m, and Ja.e had only to 
bid it Farewell 

Fear no more ^be beat of tbe sun, 

Nor Isbe furious winter s rages 
Tbou tby worldly *ask ba#t done 
Home art gone and ta en tby wages 
Grolden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust 

Home, too, he felt that he was going , home to those 
^*dear’ ones who had gone before him His wages he 
has not taken with him fi[is wages will be the love 
and honour of^ the whole English race who read his 
books j.nd kno’w his history If his writings aie for- 
gotten, he has Jgft in his life a model of simplicity 
and uprightness which few will ever equal and none 
will excel For he had not b^n sustained in his way 
through ^his world by to ijiherited creed which could 
give him hope and confidence The inherited cieed 
had crumbled (Jown, and he had to form a belief for 
himself by lonely meditation Nature had not be- 
stowed on him the robust mental constitution which 
passes by'lhe petty^tnals of life without heeding therf, 
or the stubborn stoicism which endures in silence 
Nature had made him weak, passionate, complaining, 
dyspeptic in body and sensitive in spirit, lonely, 
irritable, and morbid •He became what he* was by 
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his moral rectitT}J^.e of principle, by a conscientious 
resolution to right, which never failed him in 
serious things from his earliest years, and, though it 
could not change his temperament, was the inflexible 
gmde of his conduct Neither self-mHulgence, nor 
ambition, nor any meaner motive, ever led him astray 
from the straight road of duty, and Jie left the world 
at last, having never spoken, never written a sentence 
which he did not believe with Jus whole hearty never 
stained his conscience by a single deji berate act which 
he could regiet to remembeifc 
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CHAPTEE XXSV 
AD 1877-Sl JET 82-85 

Statues — ^Portraits— Millais s picture — Study of tlie Bible — ^Illness 
and #death of John Carljie — ^Preparation of Memoirs — ^Last words 
about it— Longing for death — The end— Offer of a tomb in West 
minster Abbey — '(vhy declined — ^Ecdefechan churchyard — Con 
elusion 

A BRIEF chapter closes my long story All things and 
all men eome to their end This biography ends 
The biogiapher himself wilb soon end, and will go 
where he will have to answer for the manner in which 
he has discharged his trust, happy so far that he has 
been allowed to live to complete an arduous and 
anxiOTjs undertaking In the summer of 1877 Carlyle, 
at my urgent ^ntreaty, sat for his picture to Mr 
Millais Mr Boehm haH made a seated statue of him, 
as satisfactory a likeness in face and figure as could^be 
rendered in sculpturef^ and ^the warm regard which 
had grown up between the artist and himself had 
enabled Mj; Bc?^hm to catcji with more than common 
access the shifting changes of his expression But 
there was still something wanting A portrait of 
Carlyle completel^r satisfactory did not yet exist, and 
if executed at all could be executed only by the most 
accomplished pamter of his age Millais, I believe, 
had never attempted a more difficult subject In the 
second sitting I observed what seemed a miraCle The 
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passionate vehement face of middle life had long dis- 
appeared Som^hingi of the Annandale peasant had 
stolen back nver the proud air of conscious intellectual 
poWbr The scorn, the fierceness was gone, and tender- 
ness and mild sorrow had passed into its'^^place And 
yet under Millais’s hands the old Carlyle ^tood again 
upon the canva| as I had not seen B.im for thirty years 
The inner secret of the features had been evidently 
caught There was a likeness ,which no sculptor, no 
photographer, had yet equalled or approached After- 
wards, I knew not hpw, li seemed to fade away 
Millais grew dissatisfied with his woik and, I believe, 
never completed it Carlyle’s own verdict was mgdestly 
uncertain 

The picture/he said, d®es not please many, noi in fact 
myself altogether , but it is purely strikingly like in every^ 
featme, and the fundamental condition ^as that MiUais 
should paint what he was able to see 

His correspondence with his brother John,' never 
intermitted while they both lived^ was concerned 
chiefly with the books owith ^vhich he was occupying 
himself He read Shakespeare ^gain He re^d Groethe 
again, and then went com^etely through the *Decline 
and Fall ’ 

I have finished Gribbon, he wrote, with a great deductign 
from the high esteem I have had of him ever since the old 
:B:irkcaldy days, when I first read the twelve voluihes of pool 
Irvmg’s copy m twelve consecutive days A man of endless 
reading and research, but of a most disagreeable style, and 
a great want of the highest faculties (which jBideed are very 
rare) of i»what we could call a classical historian, compared 
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With Herodotus, for instance, and his fsifect clearness and 
simplicity in every p^^rt 

In speaking of Gibbon’s work to me he made f^ne 
remark which^is worth recording ^In earlier years ho 
had spoken contemptuously of the Athanasian contro- 
versy, of the Chii&tian world tom in pieces over a 
diphthong, and he would ring the changes in broad 
Annandale on the Homoousion and the Homo^ouslon 
He tolS. me now that Tie perceived Christianity itself 
to have been at st£ke If the Anans had won, it would 

r r 

have dv^ndled away into a legend 

He continued to read the Bible, ^ the significance of 
which,’ he found, ^ deep and wonderful almost as much 
as it ever used to be ’ Bold and honest to the last, he 
would not pretend to believe what his intellect rejected, 
£nd even in Job, his old favourite, he found more 
wonder than satisfaction But the Bible itself, the 
Bible and Shakespeare, remained * the best books ’ to 
him thJt were ever written 

He was growing weaker and weaker, however, and 
the exeition of thought exhaus^d him 

I do not%el to ail anytlf ng, lie^aid of himself, November 
2, 1878, except unsjoeakable and, I think, incieasing weak- 
ness, as of a^youfig child — the^ariival, m fact, of second 
childhood, such as is to be expected when the date of de- 
partuie is nigh I am giateful to Heaven foi one thing, 
that the state of my iMnd continues unaltered and perfectly^ 
clear suiely a blessmg beyond expiession compaied with 
what the contrary would be Let us pray to be giateful to 
the great Grivef of Good, and foi patience under whatever 
His will may be 
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And again, Novea^ber 7 — 

The fact is^ so far as I can read it, my stiength is faded 
nearly quite away, and it begins to be more and more evident 
to'^me that I shall not long have to struggle undei this 
burden of life, but soon go to the lefuge that is appointed 
foi us all For a long tune back I havie been accustomed to 
look at the Ernst^r Freund as the most merciful and indis 
pensable refuge appointed by the G-reat Creator for his 
weaned children tv hose work is don^ Alas, alas f the final 
mercy of God, it in late yeais always appears to me is, that 
He deliveis us fiom life which'»has become a task fcpo haid 
for us 

* 

As long as John Carlyle survived, he had still the 
associate of hi^ esucly years, on whose affection he could 
rely, and John, as the younger of the two, might be 
expected to outhve him But this last consolation he 
was to see pass from him John Cailyle, too, was sink- 
ing under the^ weight of years Illness bore heavily on 
him, and his pei iodic visits to Chelsea had cease^dto be 
manageable His home was at Dumfiies, and the 
accounts of him which i cached, Cheyne Row all thiough 
that wintei were less and less hopeful It was^a winter 
memorable for its long, istem, implacable frosQ which 
bore haid on the aged and the failing^ Though they 
could not meet, they coulc? still write to eadt other 

To John Carlyle 

Chelsea December 4 1878 

My dear Brother, — On coming down stau^ from a dim 
and painful night I find^your punctual letter here, announc- 
ing that«matters are no better v^ith yourself, probably in 
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some respects even worse We must be patient, dear brother, 
and take piously if v?e can what days and mghts are sent us 
The night befoie last was unusually good with^me All the 
rest especially last night, weie worse than usual, and Htle 
or no sleep attainable by me In fact I seem to perceive thst 
there is only one hope, that of being called away out of this 
unmanageable scene « One must not presume to form express 
desires about it, but for a long time bacS. the above has 
been my clear conviction About yoh, dear brother, I think 
daily With a tender sorrow for youi sake, and suiely have to 
own with you that there is no good news to be expected from 
either side God’s will be d(5iie The frost, I peiceive, will 
not abate yet, and the darkness gives no sign of lessening 
either Your case, dear brother, I feel to be even worse than 
my own, and I am often painfully thinking of you Let us 
summon all the virtue that is m us, if there iSe any virtue at 
all, and qmt us like men and not like fools Mary sends 
Tiei kmdest love To me she is unwearied in her attention , 
lose last night, f(Sr example, as she ever does at my summons , 
but was not able last mght, foi the fiist time^to do me any 
real good I send my love to sistei Jean, and am always 
eager for news of Ser Blessings on you all 

I am evei, deal brother affectionately youis, 

T Oaelyle 

A little more^nd John was gone As his condition 
giew hopeless, Carlyle was afraid every day that the 
end had come, and that the news had been kept back 
from him«' ‘ Is my jDrother John dead ^ ’ he asked me 
one day as I joined him fn his carnage He was not 
actually dead then, but he suff'ered only for a few more 
days John Oarlyle would have Been remembered as a 
distmguished man if hediad not been overshadowed by 
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his greater brotl^r After his early struggles he 
worked m his profes^on for many* careful years, and 
saved a ccwtsiderable fortune Then, m somewhat 
des’hltory fashion, he took to literature^^ He wanted 
brilliancy, and still more he wanted energy, but he had 
the virtue of his family — veracity Whatever he 
undertook he ^id faithfully, with alk his ability, and 
his translation of Dante is the best that exists He 
needed the spur, however, before he would exert him- 
self, and I believe he attempted nothing serious after- 
wards In disposition he •was frank, kind-bearted, 
generous, entirely free from all selfishness or ambii- 
tion , simple as his brother m his personal habits, and 
ready always with money, time, or professicmal assist- 
ance, whereve^ his help^ was needed w£.en Carlyle 
bequeathed Craigenputtock to the University of Edin-< 
burgh, John too settled a handsome sum for medical 
bursaries there, to encourage poor students These two 
brothers, born* in a peasant’s home in Annandale, •owing 
little themsehes to an Alma Mater ^ich had missed 
discovering their merits, were doing for* Scotland’s chief 
University what Scotlanft’s peSrs and merchants, with 
their palaces and deer forestc anj^ social splendRijr, had, 
for some cause, too imperfectly supplied 

James Carlyle and thre^ sisters stilP renamed, and 
Carlyle was tenderly attached to them But John had 
been his early friend, the brothei of his hearty and his 
ddath was a sore blow He bore his doss manfully, sub- 
mitting to the inevitable as to the will of his Father 
and Master He was very feeble, but the ^ponths went 
by without producing much visible change, save that 
latterly m his diives he had to lake a supply j)f Jiqmd 
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food with him He was still faiily pheerful, and tried, 
though with dimimshed eagerness, tortake an interest 
in public affairs He even thought for a^moment of 
taking a personal part m the preparation of his Memeirs 
Among his papers I had found the Eeminiscences 6f 
his father, orf Irving^ of Jeffrey, of Southey and Words- 
worth I had ask myself whether these charac- 
teristic, and as I thought, anci continue to think, 
extremely beautiful auiiobiogiaphical fiagments, should 
be broken up and^bsorbed in his biogiaphy, or whether 
they ought not to be pnrblished as they stood, in a 
separate volume I consulted him about it He 
almost- forgotten what he had written , but as soon as 
he had reealled it to his recollection he approved of 
the separate publication, and added Hiat they had 
abetter be brought out immediately on his death The 
world would then be talking about him, and would 
have something authentic to go upon It was sug- 
gestedirthat he might revise the sheets personally, and 
that the hook mwht appear m his lifetime as edited by 
himself He turned the ^proposal over in his mind, and 
considered that perhaps»*he might try On leflection, 
however, ^he found th^ effort would be too much IFoi 
him He gave it up, and left everything as before to 
me, to do what<I thought proper 
. At this time there had^been no mention and no 
purpose of including in the intended volume the 
Memoir of Ijfrs Caiflyle This was part of his separate 
bequest to me, and I was then engaged, as I have 
alieady said, m mcorporatmg both memoir and letters in 
the history of his early hfe I think a year must have 
elapsed after this befdlre the subject was rpentioned 
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between ns again % At length, however, one day abont 
three months bisfore this death, he asked me very 
solemnly, aiwl in a tone of the saddest anxiety, what I 
projpbsed to do about * the Letters and Memoiials ’ I 
was sorry — for a fresh evidence at so late a date of his 
wish that the Letter^ should be published* as he had 
left them would^take away my discrel^Lon, and I could 
no longei treat them.as I had begun to do But he 
was so soriowful and earnest — though still giviJig no 
positive order — that I could make ,^o objection I 
promised him that the Letteie should appeal with such 
reservations as might be indispensable The Letters 
implied the Memoir, for it had been agreed upon*fiom 
the first between us that, if Mrs Carlyle’s Leftters were 
published, his iJlemoir of her mu&t be pubfished also 
I decided, therefore, that the Memoir should be added < 
to the volume of Eemmiscences , the Letters to follow 
at an early date I briefly told him this He was 
entirely satisfied, and never spokeiabout it again# 

I have said enough already of CaiL^le’s reason foi 
prepaiing these papers, of his iDequest of them to me, 
anc^ of the embaiiassmefit intcf which I was thrown by 
it The arguments on either ^de were weigh^, and 
ben years of consideration had not made it moie easy 
bo choose between them ^ My final (Jbnclj^sion may 
have been right or wrong, but the influence which 
turned the balance was Carlyle’s appaiently persevermg 
wish, and my own conviction thaib it fas a wish 
supiemely honourable to him 

This was in the autumn of 1880, a ^^ttle before 
his 85th birthday He was growing so visibly infirm, 
that neither he himself noi aiiy of us expected him 

33—2 
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to survive the winter He was sc^^cely able even to 
wish it 

He was attended by a Scotch physician who had 
lately settle^in London He disliked doctorb gene- 
rally, and through life had allowed none of them near 
him except'^his brother , but he submitted now to oc- 
casional visits, though he knew that h^e was past help 
and that old age was a disease for which theie was no 
earthly remedy I was sitting with him one day when 
this gentleman eatered and made the usual inquiries 
Carlyle* growled some sort'^of answer, and then said — 

I think very well of you, su I expect that you will 
have good^success heie m London,^ and will well deserve 
it Foi me you can do nothings The only'thing you could 
do, you must not do — ^that is, help me to make an end of 
this We must just go on as we aie 

He ^ was entirely occupied with hi*^ appi caching 
change, and witl^the world and its concerns we could 
see that he had done'^for ever In January he was 
visibly sinking His jTolitical anticipations had Ijeen 
exactly «^ulfilled Mrf Gladstone had come back to 
power Fresh jars of paraffin had been poured on the 
hre in Irglanc?, and anar<jhy and murder were the 
order of the day I mentioned something of it to him 
one day ^ He listened indifferently « These things do 
not interest you I said ^ Not the least,’ he an- 
swered, and turned languidly away He became worse 
a day or t;^o after that I went down to see him 
His bed had been moved into the drawing room, which 
still bore^the stamp o? his wife’s hand upoii it Her 
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workbox and othei^ ladies’ trifles lay about in their old 
places He had* forbBidien them t& be removed, and 
they stood Within reach of his dying hand 
^Me was wandering when I came to^is side He 
recognised me ^ I •am very ill/ he said * Is it not 
strange that those people should li^-ve chosen the very 
oldest man in ail Britain to make suffer in this way ^ ’ 

I answered, ‘We "do not exactly know why those 
people act as they do They may have leasorfs that 
we cannot guess at ’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, with a flash of the 

old intellect, ‘It would* be rish to say that they have 
no reasons ’ 

When I saw him next his speech was gone* His 
eyes were as^f thQy did not see, or werS fixed on 
something fai* away !• cannot say whether he heard 
me when I spoke to him, Igit I said, ‘ Ours has been a 
long friendship , I will try to do what ypu wish ’ 

This was on the 4th of February, 1881 The 
morning following he died He had been gene an 
hour when I reached the house ^1^ lay calm and 
still, an expression of exquisite tenderness subduing 
hie rugged features into femimne beauty I have 
seen something like it ^ Cafhohe pictures^ rf dead 
saints, but never, before or smee, on any human 
countenance 

So closed a long hfe of eighty-five years — a hfe 
ilj which extraordinary talents had been devqted, with 
an equally extraordinary purity 8f purpose, to his 
Maker’s service, so far as he could see and understand 
that Maker’s will — a life of single minded effort to do 
right and only that , of constaiit truthfulness in word 
and dee3 Of Carlyle, if of anyqne, it be said 
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that * he was a man indeed m wte)m was no guile 
No insincerity ev& passed hts T.ips , ^ no dishonest or 
impure thought ever stole into his heart ^In all those 
long years t^ most malicious scrutiny will search jn 
vain for a single serious blemish * If he had frailties 
and impatiences, if Jie made mistakes and suffered foi 
them, happy those whose conscience h^s nothing worse 
to charge them with Happy •those who, if their 
infiimlties have causeti pain to otheis who weie dear 
to them, have, iike Cailyle, made the fault into a 
virtue ’by the simplicity^ and • completeness of their 
repentance 

He ^ had told me when Mrs Carlyle died, that he 
hoped to He buried beside her at Jladdipigton It was 
ordered otherwise, either by himself on reconsideration, 
»or for some other cause ♦ He had foreseen that an 
tittempt migh^ be made to give him a more distin- 
guished lesting-place in Westminster Abbey For 
many reasons he had decided that it iTas not to be 
He objected to parts of the English burial service, and, 
veracious in everything, did not choose that words 
should be’^read over him which he regaided as unt}tue 
^The gi<Jin of com,’ hefsaidlj not die , or if it dies, 
does not rise again ’ Something, too, there was of the 
same proudtfeelfng which ha4 led him to decline a title 
Funerals in the Abbey were not confined to the de- 
serving ^When was buned theie he observed |o 

me, 'TheiefWill b^ a general gaol delivery in that 
place one of these days ’ His own direction was that 
he was to he» with his father a:QLd mother at the spot 
where in his life he had made so often a pious pil- 
grimage, lihe^old kirkyard at Ecclefechan ' 
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Dean Stanley ^nrote to me, after he was gone, to 
offer the Abbey, in thf warmest ^nd most admiring 
terms HS had applied to me as one of the executors, 
^n^ I had to tell him that it had been otherwise 
arranged He asked that the body might rest there 
for a night on the way to Scotland This^also we were 
obliged to dqpline Deeply affected as ^e was, he 
preached on the Snnday following on Carlyle’s work 
and character, introducing into his sermon a beautiful 
passage which I had siven to hi3;p out of the last 
journal 

The organ played afterwards the Dead Maich in* 
‘ Saul ’ — grand, majestic — as England’s voice dof fare- 
well to one whose ^work foi England had* closed, and 
yet had not^osed It is still, peihaps, lather in its 
infancy , for he, being dead, yet speaks to us as no oth^ 
man in this century has spoken or is likely to speak 

He was taken down m the night by Ihe railway I, 
Lecky, and Tyndall, alone of h:^ London friei^s, were 
able to follow We travelled by tfce mail tram We 
arrived at Ecclefechan on a c51d dreaiy Februaiy morn- 
i]^g , such a morning Js he himself describes when he 
laid his mother m the same g^ave where he was now to 
rest Snow had fallen, and road and field were wrapped 
in a white winding-sheet^ The hear^, with the coffin, 
stood solitaiy in the station yard, as some waggon 
might stand, waiting to be unloaded They do not 
study foim in Scotland, and the absence /)f respect had 
nothing unusual about it But the look of that black, 
snow-spnnkled object, standing there so desolate, was 
painful , and, to lose sight of it m the three hours which 
we ha<f to wait, we walked up to Mainhill, the small 
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In future years, in future centui^s, strangers will 
come from distant 1 cads — fiomfimenca^ from Australia, 
from New Zealand, from every isle or contifient where 
the English language is spoken — to see the ho'&se 
where Carlyle*was bom, to see the green turf under 
which his dust is lying Scotland will have raised a 
monument over h;^ grave , but no monument is needed 
for one who has made an eternal memorial for himself 
m the --heaits of all to* whom truth is the dearest of 
possessions 

‘ Foi, giving his soul to the common cause, he has won for 
himself a wieath which will not fade and a tomb the most 
honouialile, not where his dust is decaymg, but wheie his 
glory hves in^ everlasting lemembrancc E(^of illustrious 
men all the earth is the sepulchre, and it is not the inscribed 
(folumn m then own land whichris the lecoid of then virtues, 
btit the unwiitteii. memory of them in the hep^rts and imnds 
of all mankmd ’ 
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Anne Boleyn (Jfcilyle s estimate of 
11 425 • 

Arijyll, Duke of ii 267 
Arnold Dr ofPu^bj on the Trench 
Re\ohition i 190 visited by Car 
lyle 271 ^ 

Art Carh le s characteristic remarks 
on 1 246 ^ 

Ashburton Lord (father of Mr Bar 
mg) makes the acquaintance of 
Carlyle i 373 374 his death 477 
Ashley Lord (afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury) his efforts f^r the 
protection of factor-^ children,! 361 
Athanasian contro\ersy on the ^ 
494 

Atheism modern Carlyle’s opmion 
of 11 399 414 

Authors remarks on i 164 ^ 

Azeglio rebuke of ii 138 

B abbage i 213 

Baling Lady Harriet (after- 
wards Lady Ashburton) her ad i 
miiation for Cailj le i 367 visited 
by Mrs Carlyle 394 her death, 
11 202 ,, 

Barmg Mr (afterwards Lord Ash 
burton) 1 166 367 visited by the 
Carlyles, 397 ]omt tour in Scot 
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lind 421 Caihles visits to 447 
4i8 u 267 an incident at the 
-^Grange ii 139 liis second mar 
ruge 2 f 8 his illness 288 his 
death <fi95 legacj toCarljle 295 
iaxrj the architect ii 44 
Path desenp ion of i *318 
I enthamism i 310 
Beihn the revolulion in i 4t)6 
d sciiption of the citj^ n 12 < 
Beinstorff Count ^Pi ussian Ambas 
sador m London) his lettei 
Carlyle n 4o^ 

Blanc Louis Msit from i 486 
Boehm’s statue of Cai 15 le 11 49*^ 
Bonn visit to 11 107 
Bores Carlyie s contempt for 1 371 
Breslau visit to 11 241 
Bright Jacob acquaintance with 
i442 • 

Bright^ohn acquaintance with, 1 

Bromley Miss Davenport, visit to, 

* 11 350 

Bruges visit to i'*280 

f udget of a remmmincompi ise iL 
176 ^ 

Bullqy Chailes 1 198 2<5 his high 
Parham^ntary reputation 48o 
his deith 4Sfi Carljles elegy 
on 483 

Bnllers the their kmdness to* Car 
lyle 1 275 death of Mrs Buller 
48 ^ ♦ 

BunsSi meetiJIg with 1 166 
Buxton, visit to 1 441 

^AMLRIDGg friends, liberality of, 

,Cant Carlyle s detestation of 11 18 
Garleton the novelist, 1 428 
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Carlyle James (brother of®T Car 
lyle) ^represents Carlyle at the 
funeial of the Utter s mother in 
law 1 252 his character ii 157 
visits his brother iq, London, 383 

Carlyle Alick (brotfiSr of T Carlyle), 
the death of ii 470 

Carlyle, JaneWel sir, her opinion of the 
rewritten burnt manuscript i 57 
Carlyle s letters to 62^8 80 82, 
118 155 156 222 227 220 250 
253 256 258 263 265 267 270 
292 319** 320 328 337, 340 3^1 
346 347 368 380 391 402 411 
416 418 423 443 467 fii 11 17, 

54 55 94 122 191 227 297 her |f 
illness 1 77 visits her mother m 
Scotland 78 her domestic trials 
84 returns to London in better 
spirits, 8& again seriously ill 107 
gives a soiree ^167 accompanies 
Carlyle to Scotl^d 177 her tern 
per 191 her close friendship with 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, 221 
^etter to her mother on affairs m 
Pheyne Eow 248 her illness at 
Liverpool on learning the death 
of her mother 250 returns to 
Chejne Row 256 consent^ to 
follow th^'Bullers to Suffolk ^ 5 
her birthday present froniparlyle, 
325 superintends the<ilterations« 
mCheyneRow 352 hermdomit 
able spirit under illness 366 visits* 
Lady Harriet l^anng 394 visits 
the Barings Hampshire 397i 
her disliltS of Addiscombe, 402’ 
disagreement with Carlyle,r407 
goes to Seaf orth 407 «Reks advice 
from Mazzini, 408 his letters m 
angwer, 409 412 returns to 
Cheyne Row, 422 lesolution re 
gardmgthe Barmgs 423 friend 
ship with Mlzzinu 432 a^om 
panies Carlyle to the Grange 433 
and to Matlock and Buxton, 441 
her illness at^ Addiscombe 445 
visits Haddmgton,#! 8 writes to 
John Carl vie 9 her description of 
a Scotch wedding 9 visit to the» 
Grange, 93 , decides not to accom 
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mnf Carlyh to Germany 104 
?isits John Carlyj^ and his wife 
at Moffat, 141 nurses Cailyle s 
mother, 144 her thriftiness T/4 
Budget of a Femme Incom'pris^ 
176 begms hei dnry 196 satin 
cal letter from 201 goes to Had 
dington, 206 her opinion of the 
opening of Fyedefick 211 grows 
weaker in henlth 213 her im 
proved condition 223 domestic 
trials 252 improved domestic 
arrangements 262 her delicate 
condition 270 goes to Nithsdale 
269 note to Mr Froude on Bishop 
Colanso 284 her continuedweak 
ness 287 accident 291 goes to 
St Leonards 295 flight to Annan 
dale 296 her partial recovery, 
304 loses the power of her right 
arm 308 goes to Nithsdale 312 
and let^rns tCK^^eyne Row, 313 
hor last parting from her hus 
band 324 her pleasuie at the 
success of Carlyle’s Edinburgh 
address, 330 her death 335 and 
funeral 339 , daffn of the Letters 
and Memorials of, 385 
Carlyle John(brothirof T Carlyle), 
1 21 35 Carlyle’s letters to 55 
74 88 102 106 124 143 178 188 
189 479 11 213, 259 434 461 
visits his brother in Cheyne Row 
1 7^ criticises his MS 85 de\ote^ 
himself to the poor in Rome dur 
• inff the cholera, 124 his thought 
fulness for his brother 177 his 
influence over him, 317 leaves 
for Scotland 317 his translation 
fif Dante s * Inferno, ii 9 death 
of his wife, 173 mte stays with 
his brother at Cheyne Row, 348 
returns to Scotland 349 meets 
his brother on his return from 
•* Mentone 366 his death 496 his 
character, 497 his bequest to 
Edmburgh University 497 
Carlyle,Margaret (mother of T Car 
lyle) her anxiety regarding Car 
lyles faith i 65 characteristic 
letters to her son, 66 203 Car 
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lyles letters to, 1 10!) 108 133 
305 357 361 438*472, 48» |67 
11 116 150 «her increasing weak 
n^s 1 392 Cail>le visits her 266 
444 11 154 her indignation at 
Lady Harriet Baring s treatmenu 
of Mrs Carlyle, i 44o divines* 
domestic trouble in Ghejne Row, 

11 88 deaths 154 

Cailyle Thomas hfe opmion of bio 
graphs 1 1 beginning of life in 
CheyneRow 8 uncertain pi ospects, 

9 absorbed in h rench Revolution 

12 his creed 12 on literatuio as 
a profession 23 87 139 hisrecep 
tion of the news of the burnt 
manuscript 27 compensation for 
30 resolves to rewrite the volume 
29 meets Woidsworth 32 his 
po erty and confidence 36 blanl 
prospects 37 his style, 42 56 
its 3ustifi catlap 43 ^refuses to 
recoj^nise any»1rody of believers 
46 thoupjlits of abandonml lit 
erature, 49 finishes the rewritu^ 
of the burnt volume 58 starts 
for Scotland « 60 returns to 
Chelsea 64 refuses to be con 
nected with parties 68 Mr Basil 
Montagus offer of employment 
70 mode of life 72 relaxation 
in garden work 75 pleasure m 
his brothei s company 76 the 
discipline of genius 77 ^isits 
John Mill 78 progress of his 
work 79 reception of the Di|^ 
mond Necklace’ by the cr-tics 
85 pessimistic views of litei;^iy 
life 87 completes the French 
Revolution 89 his belief m ^le 
divine guidance of the worlds 
affairs 95 his woid pictures 
97 his mflexible love of truth, 
97 reception of his work by con 
temporaries 99 consents to deliver , 
lectures in London 104 pro 
spectus of the lectures 105 their 
success, 109 , visits Scotland, 
115 returns to Londoii 121 
his k ndness to others 123 
thou^ts on the cholera 124 
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resoliRions against vanity, 126 
proposals from the publishers re 
jj, aiding reprints of hi^ woil s 
129 distaste for public employ 
ment 137 prepares for second 
course of IStJteres, 139 opinion 
of popularity and its value 141 
depiessing effget of lec uriUj^, 
upoa him 147 \ isits Kirkcaldy 
154 ca^Js on JiSffrej 154 goes 
to Scotsbrij^ 15t> evidencts in 
London of his throwing impoit 
4jtnce 159 agrees t® write on 
Cromwell foi the London and 
Westn^nstCii 160 a,^itates for 
the institution of a mblic lend 
mg librarj 163 restilting in the 
formation of the London Libraryf 

163 on authors and publishers 

164 first impressions on the 
records of theCommonwealth,164 
makes the acqnmntance of Monck* 
ton Milnes 180 Bunsen 166 
and Mr Baring (afterwards Lord 
Ashburton) 166 remarks §n 
Mrs Cailyle s soiree 168 intei 
view withL Count d Orsay, 189 
success of third course of lectures 
170 his dissatisfaction with them 

his fear of bei^ led away 
by public spoal mg 172 refiec 
tion^n^condition of the workmg 
classes, 172 coriesponds with 
Mill and Lockhart on writing an 
ar+icletihereon meets Web 
ster 175 hisportipitofhim 175 
I becomes acquaintediwith Conuop 
llmlwall (afterwards Bishop of 
St** Da-^ds) 176 leceives pre 
sent of a mar% 176 visits Scot 
land 177 first experience of 
railway travelling 179 ISbnefat 
derived from ridm^^, 181 article 
on Chartism 1®3 which Lock 
haft refuses* 184 publishes the 
article m book form successfully, 
185 its reception by the critics 
185 on heroes* 186 proposed 
discourses on Heroes and Hero 
worship, 187 receives congratu 
htory letters from strangers, 190 
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his unrest 191 his lectures on 
Heroes 192 i esolves to fht tlicm 
into l?ook form, 197 his tieat 
ment of uncongenial company 
198 on special 3 uries 202 re 
marks on the suy»j»<"ed Macaulaj 
article about him in the Edm 
burgh Eeview, 204 recen es 
further remittances from ABaerica 

206 finishes feecturespn Heroes 

207 wishes to live bj the sea 
210 con inues studies on the 
Commoi],wealth, 212 impatieijpe 
with London 214 his nervous 
iriitabilitj 217 experj^ence of a 
special jurj 218 comes to terms 
with Irager about lectures on 

Hero worship 220 firs ac 
quamtance with Miss Geraldme 
Oewsburjy 221 j^oes to brjston 
with Milnes,222 visits the James 
Marshalls at xieadmgly 226 a 
new experience of life in English 
country houses 227 proceeds to 
Liverpool and Dumfriesshire, 228 
rakes a cottage on the Solway for 
the summer, 229 lives in seclu 
Sion 236 leturnstoLondon 236 
difficulty m beginning Cromwell,’ 
239 disbelief in the pi esent b^ng 
better than the past 239 sets 
out to attend his moth^r-^ law s 
funeral 252 is left sole executor, 
252 his life at Templand 231, 
265 incident wCraiv ford church 
yard, 265 ymts his mother, 266 . 
his pride ms family pe<iigre4 
269 visits Dr Arnold at Rugby 

271 the battle field of Nsf&eby 

272 returns to Londofr 274 goes 
to the House of dommons to hear 
Charles Buller speak 275 his 
opinion of the House, 276 agrees 
to accompany<g3tephen Spnm,Rice 
to Ostend 277 ^s desci^tive 
power 277 visits Ghent 284 
returns to London 291 his high 
appreciation cf English sailors 
291 becomes ac^hainted with 
Owen the geologist 292 follows 
his wife 0 huffoll , 294 , a i idem 
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Cromwelfs country 294 visits 
Cathedifil 294 fc»t Ives 296 
Huntingdon 206 y^his slow pro 
gross with Cromwell 299 ^is 
prophecies regarding the future 
laughed^at 301 the birth of Pasf 
and Present SOI rapiditij of its 
composition 304 reception of the 
work, 306 Its effect among his 
contemporaries 308 his position 
and influence* 311 passion for 
truth ^314 earnestness 315 
opinion of the reviews on * Past 
and Present, 318 accepts mvita 
tions to visit South ^ ales, 318 
visits the Bishop of St David s 
* 328 ** description of an mu at Glou 

cester 335 surveys the battle 
field of "Worcester, 336 arrives 
at Liverpool 337 sees Father 
Mathew 337 brief tour m North 
Wales wth his tether, 338 goes 
to Scotsbrig six reflections on a 
bidgraphy of Ralph IJrskine, 343 
visits Templand and Crawford 
'"churchyard 346 Haddington 
347 remarks ;p Irish and High 
land shearers 349 visits Jeffrey 
and Erskme 3o0 and returns to 
London 351 effdets upon him of 
the alterations m Che^uie Row, 
352 conscientiousness m writing, 
356 1 efnses a professorship at St 
An^icw b 361 delight at the 
success of the movement for thr 
protection of factory children 361 
^ awxiety for his mother, 363 dif 
fi^ulties with ‘Cromwell, 364 
low estimate of his own work 364 
^ evening with the Barings at 
Addiscombe, 368 his contempt 
for bores, 371 life at the Grange 
373 progress with ‘ Cromwell, 
377 its completion, 383 nature 
^ of the work 383 effect upon his 
mmd of the long study of the Com 
monwealth 386 political concln 
sious 387 the rights of majori 
ties 387 joins his wife at Sea 
foith 390 goes on to Scotsbrig, 
391 the reception of * Cfbmwell * 
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by the public 396^ dawn of 
Frederick the Gr#at, 39% ie 
turns to London 396 % isits rhe 
Baiings m Hampshire m com 
p^y with his wife, 397 domestic 
clouds 407 solicited to assist the 
Young Ireland ’ party *417 im 
patience at his wife s silence 420 
accompanies the Barings to Scot 
land 421 \^sits« Ireland 427 
witnesses the lastly appearance of 
0 Connell 427 meets Oarleton 
the novelist 428 dmes with John 
Mitchell 429 returns to England 
429 meets with Margaret h uller 
431 visits Lord and Lady A^h 
burton at the Grange 433 "visits f 
the Barings 434 his sympathy 
forireland 436 visits from Jeffrey 
437 and from Dr Chalmers 438 
his advice to young men on litera 
ture as a prqjpssion 4^0 visits 
Ma lock and B^:ftt)n 441 andMr 
W L lorster at Rawdon 441 
makes the ‘acquaintance of John 
and Jacob Bright 442 visits hi# 
mother 444 re^rns to London 
446 visit to th^armgs 447 cor 
responds with Baron Rothschild 
on the Jew Bili 451 his financial 
circumstances 452 proiects for 
new books 454 the Exodus from 
Houndsditch 455 thinks of 
writmg a work on demoi^mc^ 

461 meets Sir Robeit Peel *6o 
thoughts on the state of Europe 
467 on Chaitism 469 WT^e# 
newspaper articles 470 accom 
panies Emerson to Stonehenge 
473 visits the Barings 478 his 
opinion of the proposed CrorawSll 
statue 485 visited by Louis Blanc 

486 encounters Louis Napoleon 

487 provides temporary lefu^^e 

for Charles Gavan Duffy 490 
tour through Ireland, ii 1 ■ 

meets Gavan Duffy, 3 and 
Petrie the antiquarian, 3 de 
Clines an invitation frcrei the 
Viceroj , 3 his description of Kil 
dare meets Mr "W E Porster, 
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5 his opinion of Lord George 
Hill s txper ment m Donegal, 6 
address at Deny 7 Sitays at 
Seotsbng 10 \isits the Ashbur 
tons at Glen Timm 10 his 
description ol j^ighland shootmg 
paradise 14 returns to Seotsbng 
15 his detestation of cant 18 
his l^tterness off the Negro ques 
tiqn, 25 seters^his connection 
with Mifl 28 visits Millbank 
Penitentiary, 31 a reminiscence 
of old times 39 his habits of 
declamation, 43 m\ it^ to dine 
w ith Sir Robert Peel 44 meets 
Prescotlf Cifbitt and Barrj the 
architect 44 meets Ravage Lan 
dor 52 visits Mr Redwood 62 
his description of MerthjT Tydvil 
54 life at Seotsbng 58^ reaction 
after the Pamphlets 5o his dis 
content 60 % isite the Marshalls,^ 
63 returns ^ London 65 
opinion of W jeherley s Comedies 
69 writes the ‘ Life of Sterling 
72 his remarks on a portrait Of 
hnnself 81 on a peculiarity 43f 
the Enghshflanguage 83 note on 
the Crystal Palace 84 165 goes 
tcgihe waters at Malvern 86 visits 
tal Ashbmtons m PariS 89 meets 
Thieii^M^rim^e andLaborde 89 

• resolves ft write the history of 
1 redenck theGreat 92 magnitude 

• of the task, 92 studies for Frede 
nek 96^ pro]ects gomg to Ger 

Ainauy 98 visits Ifclathen, 100 
•ffoestoGermany 104 ^Bonn,107 
desoiiption of the Rhine 111 at 
Frankfnift 114 Homburg 115 
Marburg 116 fltescnption of Goe 
the s house 121 andSchiller s JL21 
Herrnhut 126 description of Ber 
Im 127 end of the journey 129 
retrospect 1^ 5i the Dulte of 
Wellingtons funeral, 136 the 
beginning of * Frederick 138 re 
bnkes Azeglio 138i, an incident at 
theGrange 130 revival of the cock 
nuisance 146 extract from journal 

• on his miseries 147 his last lettet 
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+0 his mother, 150 hurries to 
Scotsbiig in tune to seedier once 
more^ on his mother s death 
155 his giief 158 his opinion of 
theCrimean war, 163 and of Louis 
Napoleon 165 ^istfee sound pi oof 
room 166 the journal of a day 
172 the economies of Cheyne Row 
174 sources of uicoine 1^5 his 
difiiculties over Fredeipck 187 on 
the battle of the Alma, 188 and 
Louis Napoleon s visit to England 
189 v^sit to Suffolk 191 1^2 
^oes to Addiscombe, 193 bpends 
the autumn mfecotj^and JL99 visits 
the Ashburtous 200 grief at the , 
death of l^ady Ashburton 202 his ' 
horse Intz 203 progress with 
Fredericl 205 fresh worries 207 
the difh#»ulties in costume 209,226 
remarks on theIndianMutmy 211 
and on Londoiff Christmas 213 on 
Scotch servant^ 216 completion 
of first two volumes of the Frede 
rick 216 his Frederick WiUiam 
compared withWalterShandy,222 
'a night in a railway tram, 224 
pays visit to Graigenputtock 232 
second tour in Germany 233 nar 
lative of^is journey 235 yisits 
Rugen 236 Fredericks battle 
fields, 239 Breslau 24^^, P^g 241 , 
and Dresden 243 returns to Lon** 
don, 244 his masterly grasp o| 
the battle fiekls 246 success of 
‘ Frederick L?47 effects of literary 
life 250 ^ode of life 252 takjs 
a house in Fife 254 visits Ihuiso 
Castle 256 improved dohiestic 
arrangements J62 hts friendship 
with John Ri si in 264 on the 
American Civil War 266 visit to 
the Grange 267 pubhcation of 
third volume of ‘Frederick, 271 
personal interconrse wit5> Mr , 
Fronde 274 his charity 275 
his compassion for suffering 277 
as a companion 277 his distrust 
of modern scienc^ 279 his esti 
mate of religion 280 and mat 
erialism 281 his opmion of Dean 
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Stanley 283 and Colenso 283 
|n Citeratuffe and its value 284 
IS compared to St €*aul 286 tone 
of his conversation 287 b^ak 
down of his horse Fritz, 289 on 
Did en^s reading 290 his wife^ 
accident 291 his blindness to its 
nature 293 accompanies ner to 
bt Leonards 29^ takes a house 
there, 296 f lone in Cheyne Row, 
298 presefTts his wife with 
a biougham 304 completes 
Fredeiick 305 ^^oes to Annan 
dale 309 visits the Speddmgs at 
Roswick 313 returns to Cheyne 
Row 317 his feelings towaids 
LdfSibnr^h, 319 chosen Rectoi of 
the University 320 his opmion 
of Ruskin s ‘ Ethics of the Dust * 
321 departs for Edinbuigh 323 
his last paiting from his wife 324 
installaAion as^J&rctoi 325 his 
speech, 326 itseffect on the world 
329 recognised as a great man ^ 
^ 329 praise from the newspapers 
^ 331 dtla> ed by an accident 332 
his reception of the news of his 
wife s death 337 returns to Lon 
don 338 accompanies the bod> of 
his wife to Haddfi^ton 338 her 
funeial 339 receives message 
from the Queen 343 his reply, 
344 attempts at occupation, 348 
visits Miss Davenpoit Bromley 
350 and Lady Ashbur t on at Mer 
^ tone 356 returns to England u6d 
I fis chanties, 371 on public affairs 
^72 publishes ‘Shooting Nngara * 
374 his last public utterance on 
English politics 377 resumes 
riding 377 daily wonie«! 378 
revision of his ‘ Collected Works,' 
378 his wearmess of life 380 
visit to Woolsthorpe 382 receives 
a visit from his brother James 383 
on the Clerkenwell explosion 383 
retrospect 384 dawn of ‘The 
Letters and Memorials of Mrb 
Carljlle 385 interests himself in 
the defence of Eyre 390 his 
opmion of the disestablfShment of 
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the Irish Church, an^ if 
Tj ndall s lectm e on Faraday 391 
visits LordNorthbrook 393 meets 
SG^O ( the Rev Lord Sidney ), 
<B94 makes selections from his 
wifes letters 396 meditations 
fiomdiis journal 396 his opinion 
of modern atheism, 398 414 and 
of oratory, 403? ajiother riding 
accident 406 metts the Queen 
at Westminster 407 lo^es the 
power of his right hand 419 on 
the death of his friend Erskine 
420 on the uses of anarchy 421 
on Anne Bolejn 42o on Gmxs 
Babj 426 onthehranco Crennalh 
war, 427 and Napoleon III 428 
on the victory of German\ 428 
on the prospects for h ranee 429 
on Russia s breach of the Treaty 
of Pans, 430 ^ his letter to the 
Times on tne Igranco txerman 
question 432 ^its effect on ihe 
English peof le, 434 on the loss of 
the use of his ri^ht hand 436 • 
gi\ es his wife s Reminiscences into 
the keeping of hll- Froude 437 
intrusts Mr Iroude with the 
writing of hi^biogiaphj 443 
his latest writings 44b on the 
death of Bishop W ilber force and 
J S Mill, 448 on Mill s Auto- 
biography 449 on Mr Lecky, 
451 on the Irish policj of Mr 
Gladstone 452 on bir James 
Stephen 453 his last entry m < 
the journal 453 receives tne 
Order of Merit from Prussia 454ii* 
on the general election of 1874 
456 on Gladstone and Disraellf 
456 478 his answers to Mr 
Disraeli s letter on proposed 
P honours, and to the Countess 
of Derby, 459, 460 tnbules of 
respect on his eightieth birthday 
466 mode of life 467 his 
opinion of Trevelyans ‘Life of 
Macaulay 467 a charactgnstic 
letter of advice to a young man, 
468 onjihe death of his brothci 
Alick 470 on the policy of the 
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Tory party during the Russo 
Tui 1 ish war, 471 his lette%to the 
Times thereon 473 his opinion 
of the British Parliament 478 
meets Sir Gajfijet W olselej 478 
his opinion of tne Tews 480 on 
London house buildmsr 481 and 
the Cjjurch of Eifghnd 482 his 
opinion of the gprv ces at St 
Paul s andl Westminster 483 his 
initation at his deca-^ mg po\N ers 
484 on progress 485 his tena 
ciftus memory 4b8 hiskhowledge 
of his approaching end ,489 hisun 
swervm^eerttude 491 Boehm s 

• statue of him, 492, Millais s 
portrait 493 his opinion of 
Gibbons Decline and hall 493 4 
his anxiety regarding th^ Letters 
and Memorials 499 ms dislike 
of doctors 500 increasing weak 
ness and deatl^ 500 501 his 
funeral 503 

Cavaignac General, i 472 
Chalmers Dr visit s Carlyle i 4Z9 
Charteris Lady Anne i 435 
Chartism i i72 aiiticle on 183 
184 185 thoughts upon 469 
Charfism and Radicalism Carlj le s 
esiimatewof, i 172, 183* 

Chepst(^ description of i 320 
GhevneEow ^beginning of life m i 8 
effect on Carlyle of alterations m 
*352 visi ors to u 71 the econo 
mies of 174 aldRe m 297, 317 
366 strange apphcfbions at 416 
Clblera thoughts on th^ i 124 
Christianity and political economj 
differenceAetween ii 34 
Church of FnglaniJl Carlyle s views 
on the 11 482 * 

Clerkenw ell explosion on the ii 383 
Clough Arthur his reason for leav 
mg C^ord i 492 Carlyle & high 

• opinion of hiin, 492 his death, i 
263 

Cockbum, Lord, Ca^J le s estunate 
of 11 172 m 

Colenso Bishop Carlyle s opinion of, 
#11 283 Mrs Carlj le s note to Mr 
I roude or 284 ^ 
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Coleridge, i 47 u 75, 2ji0 mU 
Co ogne Cathe 1, anecdote of, ii 

Commons House of Carlyle visits 
the, 1 275 his opinion of it 2i6 
Commonwealth 'Siilyles first im 
pressions on the records of the i 
164 continues their study, 212 
its effect on his mind 306 
Commune tifS French, Ca''lyles 
opmion of 11 434 
Conservatism remarks on i 25 
Graigenputtock, visit to, u 232- be 
queathed to University of Fdin 
burgh 370 

Crawford chui ell’s ard incident in, i ^ 
265 vrit to 346 
Crimean war the ii 164 
Cromwell, i 160 161,164 difficulty 
with'^e Life of, 239, 361 its be 
ginnmgs 356 its progress 377 
and completion 383 its reception 
by the pubhe? 396 new edition 
called fer 400 Cirlyle s opinion 
* of the proposed Cromwell statue, 
485 

Ciystal ?aUc^ the, ^i 84, 165 
Gubitt meetihg with ii 44 

D EMOC3^AO\ , Carlyle sthqhghts 
on, 1 461 

Derby, Lady, Cailylealelf^r to u 
460 her interview with Carlyle 
regarding his proposed honour-s 

Derry Carlyie s address at, ii 7 ' 

Diamoncysfeckhce its recept^in 
by the critics, i 85 
Dickens Charles, Car lyje’s first sight 
of, 1 189 onl^is reaamgs u 290 
Disraeli, Benjamin Carlyle^s opuuoa 
d 11 467 479 his letter to Car 
lyle, 458 Carlyle s answer, 459 
Doctors CarMe’s dislike of jii 500 
Donegal, Lord Gr ^iVl s exjfenment^ 
m 11 6 

D Orsay, Count mterview with, i 
169 «• 

* Downing Street" and Modern 
Government,’ ii 32 
Dresden visit to ii 243 


^ Chiles Gavan and the 
feung iTbland^ party i 417 
Carh le s opinioiT of Duffy 420 
lus narrow escape 430 gr-'st in 
Cheyne Bow 490 meets Carlutle 
in Duljlin 11 3 

Dumfriesshire, visit to, i 2^8 


E dinburgh ©arlyle’s feel mgs 
tow irds ^1 319 is chosen Rec 
tor of the Unneisitj of 320 his 
installation 325 bequeaths 
Craigt nputtock to the Uni\ eisity 
370 

‘ Edinburgh Review ’ Carlyle s re 

S pks on supposed article by 
acaulay in the i 204 
riy Cathedral visit to i 294 
Emerson,Ralph Waldo his relations 
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. 11 93 Carlyle’s letters to i 262 
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Forster, John his kmdnes*? on tke 
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the * Letters aftd Memorials 442 
his^eath 470 

Foster Mr 'W E visit to at Haw 
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Foxton, Mr , n 234 

France Carlyle oa the prospects of, 
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I ranco German war Carlyl^n the, 

11 427 and the \ictory of the 
Germans 428 
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* Religions of the World, 439 
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Mentone visit to 11 357 
Merime^ M 11 89 
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Merthyr Tydvil description of, 11 
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Michael Angelo, Carlyle s criticism 
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Millf John Stuart Carlyle’s estimate 
of 1 25 entreats Carlyle to ac 
cept compensation for the burjit 
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Carlyle on lus article upon the 
working classes 174 willing to 
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Carlyle on the^%ro question 11 
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his Autobiography 449 
Millais s portrait ^ Carlyle, 11 492 
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work 430 
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high appreciation of, 130 
Newby life at 1 232 
Nithsdale Mrs Carlyle’s visit to, 11 
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Remington, Mr ii J31 
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‘ London and Westminster 1 160 
Rogers, Carlyle’j opmion of i 213, 
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Rothschild, Baron asks Carlyle to 
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Rugen visit to, n 236 
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Carlyle ii 264 his ‘ Letters on 
Pohtical • Economy ’ 264 his 
Unto this Last 272 his‘ Ethics 
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Russell, Lord John and Carlyle’s 
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experience of 218 
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‘ Times ’ Carlyle refuse employ 
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Wellington, Duke of CailjLs poi^ 
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